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Preface 


It is indeed a fact that Rajputana, now known as Rajasthan, 
played a most significant role in the annals of our history. 
The chivalry of the Rajputs dominated mostly in North India 
and their administrative skill was indeed proverbial in several 
respects. The contents of this encyclopaedia give a rich 
glimpse of the events of importance dealing with a few 
centuries. 


The first volume deals with the heritage of the Rajputs 
and contains fourteen chapters. These are origin of Rajputs, 
the impact of the Mughals, growth of feudalism, development 
of agriculture, early Rajput administration, aspects of 
religion, emergence of a new phase, struggle for survival, 
Tod’s survey of Rajasthan, and states of Mewar, Jaipur, 
Marwar and other regions. 


The second volume has deep links with Battle of Haldi 
Ghat, the attack on Kumbhalgarh, expedition to Mewar, the 
Padmini legend, Abul Faz] of Rajputana, the legacy of Mewar, 
Rajputs as talented people, Chonda and Khumbho, Rana, 
Sanga, the Rajputs vs Mughals, recovery of Chittor, and 
India in 1572. All these events have been covered under 
Rajput: Society, Culture and Administration. 


The third volume in the sequence covers Rajput chivalry 
and martyrdom. It has deep links with the Kachhawaha 
nobility, the state and the ruler, bureaucracy and the people, 
the traditions and status, life of nobility, caste system among 
Hindus, caste system among Muslims, domestic life, religious 
beliefs and rituals, festivals and language and literary 
activities. 


The fourth volume gives a glimpse of several phases of 
Jaipur rulers and their administration. Numerous rulers had 
to deal with other powers in order to strengthen their sway. 


The contents have been weaved into fourteen chapters, 
viz. Man Singh as a ruler, Raja Jai Singh and Mughals, 
Raja Jai Singh and Shivaji, Ram Singh and Bishan Singh, 
Sawai Jai Singh and Rajputana, Ishwari Singh as a ruler, 
Sawai Madho Singh, Jaipur State and Delhi and Delhi 
Government, Mahadji Sindhia and Jaipur, Rajputs and 
Marathas, relations with the British and reign of Ram Singh 
Il. 


The fifth volume deals with Marwar and British 
Administration. It contains eleven chapters along with the 
appendices. The contents have links with relations of Malwa 
and Gujarat, relations with Rajput chiefs, administrative 
and economic aspects, Mewar and the British, Rising of 1857 
and Mewar, beginning of reforms, cultural achievements, 
Maharana Sajjan Singh and his reforms, Maharana Fateh 
Singh and struggle for independence, Fateh Singh’s 
abdication and an assessment along with relevant 
appendices. 


We have collected the material from several institutions, 
viz., Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, Indian Council 
of Historical Research Library, Sapru House Library, Jamia 
Millia Islamia Library, Delhi University Library and 
Jawaharlal Nehru University Library. We have also used 
material, relevant to the subject, of the well-known authors. 
We feel much beholden to these scholars. Besides we are 
grateful to the members of the academic institutions for their 
support during our researches. 


1 
The Trial 


Pratap’s accession to the throne complicated the problem of 
Rajputana politics for Akbar. In a previous chapter we saw how 
the presence of Chander Sen of Jodhpur portended stormy days 
for imperial armies in Rajputana. What was Akbar to do in the 
circumstances? Chittor was in his hands and so was the larger 
part of Mewar. He had done his best to introduce ordered 
government in those tracts. The land had been measured and 
its revenue assessed. It was divided into 24 districts and its 
revenue was put at Rs. 7,51,191. Whether this amount was ever 
realized we cannot definitely say. What is so very interesting in 
the account that has come down to us in the Ain is the large 
amount of land that had been endowed for religious purposes? 
Akbar had tried hard to do his work of reconstruction and had 
even renamed Mohan and Rampura, two districts in the state, 
as Islampur.' That even then it had not been possible for him 
to gain access to all parts of the country is clear from the fact 
that out of 24 districts, 7 had not been measured even when 
the Ain was written. It seems that he had tried to colonize the 
districts of Budhnor, Rhulia, Bavebra, Pur and Bhimsarovar with 
Muslim immigrants as is clear from the fact that the religious 
endowments were only made in these districts. 

There was, however no hurry in dealing with this new 
problem. Just then Akbar was busy preparing an expedition to 
Gujarat and he saw no reason to deviate from his path. Yet the 
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way to Gujarat led through Rajput territories and part of it 
passed through Mewar. Raja Rai Sinch of Bikaner, son of the 
reigning Raja Kalyan Mal, was sent io Jodhpur to keep the way 
clear for the imperial armies. lt was felt that the situation 
warranted special precaution and accordingly orders were issued 
to all and sundry imperial officials of the neighbourhood to help 
Rai Singh if and when the situation demanded. Rana Pratap 
could have cut-off the imperial line of communication, it was 
feared unless special precautions were taken and the measures 
taken by Akbar clearly indicated that he had fully gauged the 
strength of his antagonist.? Pratap made a bold bid for the assertion 
of the old Sisodia prerogative at this time, when following a 
civil war in Sarohi he nominated his maternal nephew, Kalla, 
as the Rao of Sarohi.2 This must have looked an outrageous 
affront to Akbar who thought making capital of local disturbances 
was his own speciality. It was this probably that led Raja Man 
Singh who accompanied the expedition to Gujarat to try to open 
negotiations with Pratap. He was not successful therein though 
he seems to have been well received by some of Rana Pratap’s 
chiefs.‘ 

But this was only a negative line of conduct. It did not make 
clear how Akbar was going to face the real issue presented by 
Pratap’s stubbornness? Probably Rai Singh’s governorship at 
Jodhpur was simply a feeler and Akbar wanted to gave Pratap 
time for making up his mind. Anyhow the Rana resisted the 
temptation of an entanglement with the imperial armies so early. 
He had to consolidate his own power and had to chalk out a 
definite path for himself. Before he could have ventured to break 
his lance against the Mughal or the quasi-Mughal shield, he had 
to settle the problem of the internal government of the 
mountainous districts that were still left to him among the ruins 
of Mewar’s greatness. He soon made up his mind to organize 
the resources of his country. He introduced a more orderly system 
of administration and, following probably the Mughal model, 
made more definite arrangements settling the precedence of 
different chiefs round about him. The Bhils of the Aravallis were 
to form his last line of defence and he established more friendly 
relations with them thus attaching them all the more to his 
person. One thing he clearly saw through. Mewar was sure to 
receive Mughal attention soon and he had no intention, whatever 
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to help the Mughals, directly or indirectly establish themselves 
‘in his beloved Mewar. With this end in view he gave strict orders 
that all the lands in the plains were to be laid waste, not an 
acre of pasturage, nor a single crop was to be allowed to stand. 
The Mughals, if and when they came, should find the land 
inhospitable and would have to depend upon supplies got from 
outside. This would naturally make their position more difficult 
and make their foraging parties a sure target for Rajput attack. 
This interdict was strictly enforced and now and again the Rana 
would sweep down the hill side to see for himself how far his 
orders were being respected. At such times the offenders would 
be severely dealt with to make an example of them. Thus Mewar 
was stripped of all verdure so that there was to be not a single 
crop to feed the Mughals nor even a lonely pasture to allow 
their horses a hearty meal. It was a necessary sacrifice if Mewar 
was to keep herself free. For himself and his followers, enough 
was yet left in the inaccessible parts of the mountain. 
Akbar was successful in his expedition to Gujarat. Sultan 
Muzaffar was brought a prisoner before the Emperor on 
November 17, 1572. Akbar remained for sometime more in Gujarat 
to settle its affairs. By April, 1573 things had taken a sufficiently 
favourable turn and arrangements for the future government 
of Gujarat had all been made. On April 14, 1573, Akbar left 
Ahmedabad for Agra and detailed a contingent of the imperial 
army under Man Singh and other imperial commanders for 
service in Idar, in Dongarpur and other neighbouring states. As 
usual the imperial commanders were at first to try to persuade 
the ‘chiefs to submit to the mighty emperor and if this. failed 
they were to conquer those states by force.’ Raja Narain Das 
of Idar was Pratap’s father-in-law, while Rawal Askarn of 
Dongarpur was a brother Sisodia. This expedition was mainly 
sent against them and as such the main idea was to snatch away 
Pratap’s supports. If those chiefs submitted, as was unlikely, 
Pratap might be disposed to follow their example, otherwise 
their conquest would mean the weakening of his strength. 
Man Singh now decided to try his strength. The presence 
of independent Rajput states was a personal stigma and insult 
to those Rajputs who had already submitted and, naturally, they 
were always zealous in compassing measures to terminate their 
independence. Man Singh showed a new convert’s zeal in his 
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attack on Dongarpur which was accordingly conquered after a 
hard fought battle.* The state was given to plunder and Rawal 
Askarn sought safety in the friendly mountains. 

Thus a blow had been struck at Pratap’s strength, one of 
his arms had been lopped off as it were. But for him better 
treatment had been vouchsafed. Man Singh dared not risk an 
engagement with Pratap without special instruction. Instead, he 
decided to visit Udaipur as a Rajput rather than an imperial 
ambassador. He was returning from Gujarat to Agra and Mewar 
fell in his way. He was in duty bound to pay his respects to 
Pratap, the head of all the Rajputs clans, more especially as he 
had but recently ascended the throne. Akbar as well wanted to 
feel his way with the Rana by means of these informal visits 
and was prepared to wait for a more opportunate moment for 
more formal and peremptory demands. Man Singh, accordingly, 
sent the bulk of his army to Ajmer and with a handful of 
attendants he set his face towards Mewar in June 1573. 

Man Singh reached Udaipur in due course. Here he was very 
well received by Rana Pratap with his usual courtesy. As a 
Rajput, though now in imperial service, coming to pay a visit 
to the Sisodia chief, he had his rights and Pratap was chivalrous 
enough. not to forget that. He gave Man Singh befitting reception. 
But what a meeting it must have been? Man Singh decked out 
in all the fineries of Hindustan, proud with a name which, in 
imperial service, had been heard and was yet to resound in all 
the corners of India, nephew to the Emperor and first cousin 
to their heir-apparent, servant of ar. imperial power, brave beyond 
words courageous to a fault. And Pratap? He was yet to be tried. 
But the signs were not wanting which showed that here was 
a contrast in some respects. If Man Singh was brave, Pratap was 
heroic; where the Kachhwaha was courageous, the Gehlot united 
a spirit of independence with his courage; if Man Singh had 
won a name in a hundred hard fought actions, Pratap had not 
yet prostituted his talents in the service of any man, be he emperor 
or king. Man Singh’s family had been the first to better their 
fortune by a matrimonial alliance with the Emperor, to the Sisodias 
of Mewar such a thing had not yet been hinted at though Akbar 
would have liked an alliance with Mewar as his crowning glory. 
The Rajputs are never very ostentatious in their dress and with- 
an impoverished and reduced inheritance Pratap could not have 
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displayed even Mewar’s former grandeur. What a contrast it 
must have been! The royally bedecked Man Singh and the poorly 
clad Pratap! Luxury in excels is against roughest independence, 
the polished courtier turned out the day before against a single 
chip of the old Rajput block, Kachhwaha against Sisodia! 

And they met. What transpired at the meeting is rather 
differently and for the matter of that even oppositely told. The 
court historian Abul Fazl would have us believe that the Rana 
almost submitted, met the Imperial ambassador outside the gates 
of Gogunda, received the imperial order, donned the royal robes 
of honour, and then put off Man Singh with pliant excuses.’ 
It is rather surprising, however, that Jehangir should have 
forgotten this earlier submission of Ranas of Mewar when 
mentioning the defeat of Rana Amar Singh in 1614 in his own 
momoirs.’ Sir Thomas Roe as well who was present on that 
occasion admits that before this the Ranas of Mewar whom, by 
the way, he describes as the descendents of Porus had never 
before’ submitted. Ralph Finch is also quite definite in his 
statement that the Ranas had never before bowed down their 
proud head." Further Nur-ul-Haq when he mentions Akbar’s 
attack of Haldi Ghati" describes the Rana as passing his days 
in rebellion. The writer of Tarikh-i-Badshahan-i-Temuri,” is 
directly silent about the matter. De-Laet; Firishta and Khafi Khan 
an are significantly silent on such an important question. It 
seems that Abul Fazl did not want to record the unpalatable 
truth of the failure of Man Singh’s mission, and, as in some 
other cases as well, he makes a misstatement in order to cover 
the shame of it. 

To our mind the Rajput accounts of this meeting are more 
convincing and look less improbable. And almost all of them 
agree; Mehta Nensi,* Raj Prashasti* and Jai Singh Charita,” all 
these explain at great length the outcome of this meeting. 

The Rana arranged a feast to be held in honour of Kanwar 
Man Singh on the Udai Sagar lake. Thither all the chiefs went 
and Kanwar Amarsingh began to do the honours of the table 
as the host when the time for partaking of the feast came. Kanwar 
Man Singh wanted to have the honour of sitting at dinner with 
Pratap who, however, profusely excused himself on the plea that 
some trouble in the stomach indisposed him from the pleasure 
of Man Singh’s company at dinner. Man Singh saw through this 
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thinly veiled. excuse and at once guessed that the marriage 
relations between the house of Amber and Akbar constituted 
the real cause of Pratap’s keeping away. It was not very pleasant 
to be reminded that a princess of Amber had been married into 
the Mughal family and this by a man who could not be taunted 
with anything even faintly smelling of such conduct. Man Singh 
replied rather curtly hinting at a probable invasion of Mewar. 
For once Man Singh overreached himself, Pratap’s refusal had 
only indirectly reflected upon the honour of the house of Amber, 
but now the Rana retorted that Man Singh would always be 
welcome whether he came on his own account or under orders 
from his maternal uncle, the emporor. Some more unpleasant 
words passed between Man Singh and a Sisodia chief, Bhim 
Singh, who promised Man Singh an attack on his elephant, 
whenever he should be pleased to come. Man Singh now needed 
no urging to quit the place and after offering the usual portion 
to the goddess of foodstuffs he left everything untasted and went 
on his way back to Agra." 

After Man’‘s departure, Pratap gave orders for the purification 
of the site of the feast. Every dish that had been served was 
thrown into the tank along with the gold and silver plate that 
had been used. The earth was dug up deep enough to remove 
all stains of its having been defiled by the presence of a Rajput 
who had preferred luxury to hard independence. The holy water 
of the Ganges was poured out on the place to wash away all 
the sin of having had such a man as a guest. Every proud son 
of a Rajput mother who had been invited to the occasion bathed 
and changed clothes in order to remove the unholy touch. Such 
were the Rajput notions of courtesy and honour! As long as Man 
Singh was there every honour except the highest was shown 
to him, but when he had left, Rajput traditions rendered necessary 
all the penance that could be gone through. 

Man Singh duly reported all that had happened to the emperor. 
It is rather difficult to say how Akbar took this incident, whether, 
he was pleased at the proud spirit shown by his great opponent or 
whether he was enraged at having his relations with Amber thus 
slighted and laughed at. Anyhow he made no haste to pursue the 
quarrel into which Man Singh had rather so hastily drawn himself. 
He still wanted to tempt Pratap into submission and with this end 
in «jew he again asked Raja Bagwan Dass to pay the proud chief 
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of Mawar a visit.” The Raja was returning to the capital after the 
adventurous journey of the emperor to Ahmedabad which had 
now been finally reduced. Raja. Narain Dass of Idar, Pratap’s 
father-in-law submitted this time and with this news to cheer 
him, Raja Bhagwan Dass paid his respects to Pratap at Gogunda, 
sometimes in October, 1573. Man Singh’s earlier visit had done its 
work and this time the Rana showed more reserve and a prouder 
temper. Abul Fazl would again have us believe that this visit was 
even more successful and that the crown prince, Kanwar Amar 
Singh, accompanied Raja Bhagwan Dass to Delhi while Partap 
once more excused himself.'* It would take more than this court 
historian’s statement to make us disbelieve—what Jehangir in his 
Memoirs emphatically asserts—that Amar Singh had never visited 
the Mughal Court. Roe, as quoted before, is emphatic in his 
statement that never before had these proud Sisodias humbled 
themselves before the Mughal throne, there is no mention of any 
command being conferred on Amar Singh or Pratap consequent 
upon this submission; and if Pratap had submitted this time we 
are left in the dark as fo the reasons which prompted the emperor 
to invade Mewar soon after. Once more this seems to be ‘the 
consummation to be devoutly wished for’ by Abul Fazl rather 
than the actual historical truth. The proud Rana shuffled of 
Bhagwan Dass as before, he refused to sit with him at dinner and 
Bhagwan Dass came back empty handed. 

It seems Akbar knew this man. Hardly had, Man Singh 
forgotten his insult and Bhagwan Dass was probably still smarting 
under the sharp words exchanged at Gogunda, when Raja Todar 
Mal visited the Rana in December 1573.’ The two Kachhwaha 
chiefs owed it to their older traditions to visit the head of the 
Rajputs when they were passing close by his territories. But this 
Khatri from the Punjab, however, he might have gloried in the 
proud mien of Pratap, did not owe him any formal visit. We 
find him visiting Mewar and seeing the Rana on his way back 
to Fatehpur from Gujarat where he had been left to complete 
the land revenue settlement.” Todar Mal had not as yet risen 
to his later fame as the great Finance Minister and for a long 
time the Prime Minister of Akbar, yet he had sufficiently 
distinguished himself in peace and war to warrant this intrusion 
upon Pratap. He had the advantage of not being personally 
allied with the Emperor and he was simply a great state servant. 
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We are sure all these things would have induced; the Rana, 
courteous as he was, to accord him a better welcome. But when 
it came to imperial business all Todar Mal’s acumen and ‘wise’ 
words failed to shake Pratap from his resolution? and Todar 
Mal also returned probably feeling a greater respect for the Rana. 

These repeated visits to the Rana and their failure give the 
first sign of Akbar’s anxiety to get Pratap to the Royal court. 
The empire of India was not worthwhile if it left two sovereign 
heads in India; Akbar, the Lord of the land and Pratap, the 
Hindupat. The emp2ror did not very much like an expedition 
to Mewar after the experience he had had in the last sack of 
Chittor. Mewar, the holy land of the Rajputs, could not be 
lightheartedly invaded. And then what of Man Singh and 
Bhagwan Dass? As we shall see below they were never fully 
trusted against Pratap even after the battle of Haldi Ghati. A 
fortiori there was all the less chance of their undertaking an 
expedition against Mewar before their being slighted at Pratap’s 
court. Akbar knew probably that in his heart of hearts every 
Rajput loved Mewar and that this meant that many of them 
sympathised with the traditions which the Rana might be said 
to be bent upon maintaining. He may have purposely sent Man 
Singh and Bhagwan Dass to Mewar, knowing full well the 
character of both the sides. There was sure to be a quarrel between 
the Kachhwaha and the Sisodia and Akbar may have counted 
upon that to remove, whatever eluctance and repugnance 
Bhagwan Dass and Man Singh might have felt from undertaking 
an attack on Mewar. It so, his surmise proved more than correct 
and both these chiefs returned to the court smarting under the 
sharp words addressed to them in Mewar, all the sharper because 
they were true. He had also succeeded in convincing them that 
Pratap would not come to the court and now only one alternative 
was left—war and probably war to the death. 

Akbar and Pratap were now face to face. The veil of 
conciliation had fallen down and there was Akbar sternly bent 
upon incorporating Mewar in the imperial territory. Could not 
Akbar’s dream of a united empire under a Muslim Emperor 
afford place for one independent Hindu Raja? Was the conquest 
of India really incomplete without his small patch of sand and 
stone feeling the imperial heel? Was Pratap after all a particularist 
rebel bent upon spoiling the fine dream of Akbar’s great Empire? 
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As these questions emerge, an answer is suggested again in the 
fact that Akbar’s Empire governed in Akbar’s way did not last 
half a century after his death, that as said before it had no 
institutional basis. But then does a Hereward the Wake fighting 
against the inevitable conquest of England by the conqueror need 
an apology? Do we lament the fact that Wallace and Bruce did 
not allow King Edward of England to treat Scotland as a mere 
appendage to the English Crown? Pratap cannot be regarded 
a rebel against an authority to which he had never submitted. 
He was clinging to the independence of his state which had 
once aspired to give a lead to Delhi itself and where a proud 
pillar of victory proclaimed those doughty deeds of his race that 
had subdued Gujarat and Malwa. Yes, he had made up his 
mind. What other Rajput states had done, what had been done 
even by his own debased brother, Jagmal, made no appeal to 
him. 

The offer of a place in the Imperial Court had been made 
and he had scornfully rejected it. He had decided to hug the 
independence of Mewar to his bosom and defend it as long as 
he could, and then die in its defence. What this decision was 
to cost him we shall soon be able to judge. 
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Man Singh to take his meals as he was indispensed. “I know”, 
declared Man Singh, “what this indisposition means and shall 
cure it in time?” He rose leaving the meal untasted. Cf. however, 
Udaipur, MS 42 b. 

Akbar Nama, Vol. Ill, p. 66. 

Ibid. 

The date has been arrived at after a good deal of calculation. The 
Akbar Nama, Il, p. 79, mentions the fact that Akbar left for Ajmer 
on February 8, 1574. Mirat-i-Ahmadi I, p. 132, declares that tnis 
happened two months after Todar Mal’s return to the capital. 
Todar Mal must have visited Mewar in December 1573. 
Tarikh-i-Gujarat, p. 94. 

Akbar Nama, Vol. Il, p. 67. 


2 
The Battle of Haldi Ghati 


The last embassy to Pratap had left Mewar in December 1573. 
Raja Todar Mal had reported his failure to the court in the 
following January. Akbar must have been thinking of sending 
an expedition to Mewar just then. It is only on that supposition 
that we can explain these repeated attempts at negotiation made 
by him. But the year 1574 found him in difficulties of his own. 
Troubles had been brewing in Kabul and Akbar had to send 
a strong expedition to quell the disturbances there. More 
important, however was the flag of independence that was raised 
about this time by some chiefs in Rajputana. Rao Chander Sen 
of Jodhpur who had been present at Pratap:s coronation in 1572, 
now won over his nephew Kalla, son of his eldest brother Ram 
Rai, and they raised the standard of revolt.’ He was joined 
by Rao Meghraj of Mahoba (now Mallani in the state of Jodhpur) 
and Rao Surtan of Sarohi. Pratap would not have missed this 
chance and he seems to have joined the insurgents and played 
his part in this war of independence as I have termed it 
elsewhere.” From the official accounts in the Akbar Nama tt 
seems that their rebellion effected a very large part of Rajputana 
and tried the Mughal strength to its utmost. But as usual it was 
possible for Akbar to divide the allies and attack them one by 
one. Sojat, 44 miles south-east of Jodhpur, was first attacked 
and it fell after Kalla had fought hard for his estate. He was 
given back the district of Sojat and made to submit. Then came 
Rao Meghraj’s turn. He was attacked and hard pressed till at 
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last he had submitted. But the main problem was that of Siwana, 
54 miles west of Jodhpur. Here Chander Sen held out equally 
against Mughal blandishments and threats. In December 1574, 
the Mughal besiegers had to go back to Ajmer and ask for 
reinforcements from the Emperor who was there.’ Reinforcements 
were sent, yet when they reached Siwana, Kalla was up in arms 
again and the work of reducing Siwana had again been 
complicated. We have Akbar Nama’s account to tell us that the 
Rana had been giving the imperialists trouble in the southern 
mountains? and it seems it was in the neighbourhood of Chander 
Sen’s scene of action and in concert with him that Pratap was 
making it hot for the Mughals. The Maasir-ul-Umara throws 
further light on Pratap’s activities by representing Jalal-ud-Din 
Qurchi and Sayyad Hashim who had been sent against Siwana 
as deputed to check the activities of Pratap.° Jalal-ud-Din’s death 
in November 1575, while conducting operations against Chander 
Sen freed Pratap and though strong reinforcements were at once 
sent, it became possible for him to inflict considerable losses on 
the Mughals. This long drawn out conflict at least induced Akbar 
to make war on Pratap though the fort of Siwana had to be 
taken first. In March 1576, Siwana fell at last and the imperial 
armies. were now released.’ They could not have attacked the 
Rana with this ‘one of the strongest forts in Rajputana’’ 
unconquered and especially when the Mughal armies had been 
repulsed repeatedly and kept at bay for two long years. At last 
when Siwana had fallen, Akbar undertook operations against 
the Rana. 

Rana Pratap had been ruling, whatever had been left to him 
of Mewar for about four years now when Akbar made up his 
mind to invade Mewar once more and terminate its independence. 
During this interval we are sure Pratap must have made 
preparations to meet the calamity of an invasion which he knew 
all along was coming any day. We have seen how he had made 
Mewar rather too barren for the Mughal armies of occupation. 
From his hill capital of Kumbhalgarh he was gathering together 
under his banner all that was left of chivalry in Rajputana. Raja 
Rama Shah, ex-ruler of Gwalior must have been of greatest help 
to him in the matter of organizing resistance. For four years 
then Akbar. let him alone and then at last came the inevitable. 
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Akbar was in the habit of visitii.g Ajmer almost every year 
after the birth of Prince Salim on August 30, 1569. This visit 
always served two purposes; it was an act of pious pilgrimage 
and it enabled the emperor to have a sharp eye on Rajputana. 
This time Akbar left Fatehpur for Ajmer on February 17, 15765 
where he reached on March 18. About a fortnight was spent 
in discussing plans and on April 3 Kanwar Man Singh was 
appointed to command the expedition against Pratap.? He was 
ably assisted by Asaf Khan, Paymaster general, Sayyad Hashim 
Barha, Raju, Sayyad Ahmad, Raja Jagan Nath Kachhwaha, Man 
Singh uncle, Mehtar Khan, commander of Ranthambore and Rai 
Lun Karan Kachwa. 

Sakat Singh, a renegade brother of Pratap, was there though 
Jagmal does not appear on the scene. Sakat Singh had a quarrel 
with Pratap after the latter’s accession to the throne. Bitter words 
and reproaches led to violence when the family purohit appeared, 
he tried to prevent them from flying at each other’s throat but 
in vain. He then pushed forward and thrust himself in between 
the two combatants. Sakat Singh’s spear killed him and Pratap 
was just in time to keep back his hand. This Braham Hatya 
resulted in Sakat Singh’s exile and he left for the imperial court. 
He had been, therefor sometime during the lifetime of his father 
as well. Akbar gave him Bhainsror (in Udaipur: 24° 58' N. and 
75° 34’ E.) as a jagir and now his hand was raised not only 
against Pratap but against his motherland as well Kanwar Man 
Singh’s appointment was significant. He had to wipe out the 
insult of his meeting with Pratap, and as Mo’tamad Khan asserts 
in his Iqbal Nama Jehangiri,” his ancestors had been the liegemen 
of the Ranas of Mewar; by sending him Akbar assured that the 
Rana would give battle rather than evade the imperial troops 
elusively. By sending Man Singh as the General-in-charge of the 
expedition, moreover, Akbar made it less probable, though more 
possible, for him to exhibit his pro-Rajput and pro-Rana 
proclivities of which not even that meeting at Udaipur had cured 
Man Singh. It is amusing to note that some of the Mohammedan 
officers in the army resented the appointment of Man Singh as 
the General-in-command because he was a Hindu." 

Tod has handed down the tradition, we do not know where 
he picked it up, that it was Salim who led the imperial armies 
at this time. All contemporary writers and the Rajput traditions 
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of a century later agree in declaring that it was Man Singh who 
led the imperial armies. Iqbal Nama Jehangiri, as we have seen, 
goes so far as to suggest a reason for that appointment. Mulla 
Abdul Qadir Badayuni asserts that a friend of his in the army 
resented the appointment. The official historian, Abul Fazl, 
nowhere mentions Salim and on the Rajput side as wen all 
evidence is against Salim’s being the leader, real or nominal, of 
this expedition. The contemporary portraits of this action represent 
Pratap and Man Singh” engaged in mortal combat and do not 
suggest Salim at all. And to clinch it all-Salim was barely six 
years of age, born on August 30, 1569, unable to take any part 
in the engagement much less to play the part which Tod has 
assigned to him. The Jagdish temple inscription at Udaipur also 
speaks of Akbar’s army being led by Man Singh." 

Man Singh left Ajmer with his army on April 3, 1576. From 
Ajmer he pushed on to Mandal Garh’* there to wait for all the 
chiefs to join him and to organize his line of communication."* 
This was extremely important because Pratap had laid waste 
all the plains of Mewar and it was very difficult to procure 
supplies of course, the parts that had been conquered earlier 
from Udai Singh might have of some help. Mewar had, of course, 
been deprived of its additional territories but the imperial armies 
do not seem to have penetrated the homelands of the Sisodias 
very far, and hence the need for keeping communications open. 
At last, however, these preparations were complete, and about 
the middle of June, Man Singh moved on to Gogunda. Nensi’” 
declares that Man Singh had 40,000 troops, whereas, Badayuni 
put down their number at 5,000.’* Here on the banks of river 
Banas, Man Singh encamped at Molera’’ and spent some days 
in making a thorough acquaintance with his surroundings. 

Rana Pratap had learnt of Man Singh's preparations in April 
and he set about making his own preparations. He had to gather 
together every son of a Rajput mother able to. bear arms in order 
to withstand this imperial assault. With the best of wills in the 
world a large army could not be collected. His ranks had been 
thinned by the temptations held out by Akbar to which some 
of his allies had succumbed. We have seen that Rawal Askarn 
and Raja Narain Dass had already submitted to the Emperor; 
same lesser fry as well may have been baited. But his own chiefs 
were kept together by a sense of devotion to duty, an idea of 
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loyalty to such a chivalrous chief, the consciousness of standing 
higher than, their neighbours. Who dared desert such as Rana 
bent upon maintaining the ancient glories of Mewar? All told 
Pratap was able to collect about 3,000 Rajputs” besides the trusty 
Bhils who, though unable to. take part in a regular battle, could 
work a good deal of havoc on the enemy by their ancient weapons 
and still older tactics. 

His men collected, the Raja waited anxiously for news of 
Man Singh's advance. Of course, the best plan would have been 
to lure Man Singh’s armies up into the mountains and there 
utilizing the natural advantages of the country give him battle 
where his retreat could be cut-off by the trusty Bhils cammanding 
a pass and where Pratap’s followers would be able to sell their 
lives dearest. But Pratap was probably afraid or letting in the 
Mughal armies into his mountainous fastnesses: far if once there, 
they could not be prevented from accupying even thase barren 
rocks thaugh that would be a very costly experiment for them 
to try. But the Emperor could pour in a constant stream af 
reinforcements and Pratap decided, therefore, to give up this 
advantage. The Rajputs, moreover, had nat yet learnt these tactics 
well and Pratap could nat have used it as effectively ‘as’ did 
one of his successors, Maharana Raj Singh, later on against 
Aurangzeb. There was, besides, that Sisadia impatience to try 
conclusions with a foe, especially when he was a Kachhawa. 
Pratap so much resented this impertinence of Man Singh in 
invading Mewar that he almost decided to attack that prince 
when he was at Mandal Garh.” This would have been sheer 
madness; Mandal Garh was much nearer Ajmer and any number 
of reinfarcements could have been poured in here, it would have 
meant throwing away all natural advantages. Probably one of 
the chief reasons of Man Singh’s staying at this place for about 
two months was to lure Pratap out to the open. Pratap, hawever, 
thought better of it with the result that Man Singh had to move” 
on to Mojera at the foot of the Haldi defile, a, few miles to the 
Narth of Gogunda. The pass is called Haldi Ghati account of 
the yellow colour of the soil there. 

The Rana moved south from Kumbhalgarh towards 
Khamnur.* His movements were so secret that Man Singh had 
no idea that the enemy was so near. This ignorance would have 
one evening made an end of this expedition but for the chivalric 
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sense of honour among the Sisodias. Pratap’s courts brought him 
the news at the village of Lohsing™* one evening that Man Singh 
was busy in hunting nearby with about one thousand of his 
army. It was suggested that a night attack should be delivered 
and so impatient were these tried warriors to measure their 
swords against those of the enemy that the suggestion was almost 
accepted. Then one old chief, Bida Jhala, who was to lay down 
his life, in the battle in order to save Pratap, banned the expedition 
and Man Singh was saved.* 

The Kachhwaha chief lay encamped at Mojera and had no 
intention of venturing into the famous Haldi Ghati. It is a small 
pass though much frequented as it lay on the way to Gujarat 
and was used by the pilgrims to Mecca. The huge mountains 
on all sides shoot out of the neighbouring country and if Man 
Singh would but venture into it, it might be possible for Pratap 
to teach him a lesson that he was not likely soon to forget. But 
this he would not do and the Rana at last decided to give him 
battle after passing through the pass to the village of Khamnur 
and on June 21, 1576, the two armies met. For once the Rajputs 
assumed the. offensive. 

Man Singh knew his opponent well and he took every 
precaution so to dispose off his forces as to make them most 
effective. The van was led by his uncle, Raja Jagan Nath and 
a chosen party under Sayyad Hashim was set apart to bear the 
brunt of the first attack.** On the right stood Sayyad Ahmad 
Khan Barha who had won a name for himself on many a battle- 
fields. The left was commanded by Chazi Khan Badakshi with 
Rai Lun Kam Kachhwaha of Sambhar to help him. In the centre 
stood Man Singh on an elephant and was assisted there by many 
other officers. Mehtar Khan with Rai Madho Singh Kachhwaha 
was kept back in the reserve to join the battle when necessary.” 

Rana Pratap led his forces through the pass and Man Singh 
dared not dispute his passage. The Rana had arranged his battle 
line in a fine array. Raja Ram Shah of Gwalior led the right with 
a chosen band of officers. Man Singh Jhala commanded the left 
assisted by Man Singh Sanogra, son of Akshay Raj. Curiously 
enough the van was led by a Mohammedan, Hakim Sur Pathan, 
who had with him the Chundavat Krishna Dass* and Ram Dass, 
son of Jaimal of Chittor fame and Bhim Singh.” Pratap was in 
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the centre which was supported by Rana Punja of Panarwa, 
Purohit Gopi Nath and Mehta Ratan Chand. 

Then came the shock of the battle. The Rajput van attacked 
the imperial vanguard. The ground was uneven and it abounded 
in prickly shrubs. The Rajputs under their Pathan leader and 
Rajput chiefs made it too hot for the imperial van which fell 
back upon the centre. Even, thus combined, the Mughal armies 
were not able to withstand the mad rush of the Rajputs. On they 
came with their bribal war cry on their lips and smote to their 
right and left. They had not had such a chance for the last ten 
years and even in the siege of Chittor they had played the 
defensive. Now when their weapons came in free play they 
wanted to slake their thirst to the full. The left wing of the 
imperial army was also defeated. The central division of the 
Rana’s army under the Rana in person charged out of the pass 
and swept out Ghazi Khan, who had been posted there. His 
centre was broken and his men were flying. Ghazi Khan stood 
his ground well till he received a sword thrust wereupon the 
fled.* The left and the van were broken and the imperial army 
was hastening to run away from a foe who knew no danger- 
a thing that it had not done for the last 20 years since the defeat 
of Tardi Beg at Delhi. Abul Fazl and Badayuni agree in singing 
the praises of the Rajputs who with their valour pushed back 
the imperial line. The burning heat of the June sun was also 
making itself felt. It was rather unfortunate that some of the 
Muslim, commanders in the panic of the moment, shot their 
arrows indiscriminately on the Rajputs whether they belonged 
to the imperial ranks or formed a part of the Rana’s army. 
Badayuni curiously enough asked a commander nearby how to 
distinguish between the imperial Rajputs and the Rana’s troopers. 
The officer was brutally frank in his reply and declared that it 
did not matter. Whosoever was shot at and killed, Islam gained. 
This must have added to the confusion in the ranks of the imperial 
troops.”! 

Most of the soldiers now ran away and did not breathe easily 
till they were so the twelve miles from the line of action:** The 
rest took refuge in the centre and it was on this place that Rana 
Pratap concentrated all his energies. Here his Rajputs began to 
ply their swords and were using their spears as well. The presence 
of the Rana gave great encouragement to his followers and his 
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heroic deeds that day were their inspiration. Here also the 
imperial line of battle was broken and many were the 
commanders who sought safety in flight. 

The left, the centre, and the van broken, the battle had now 
been almost won by Pratap’s heroic followers.* They knew the 
lie of the land and their Bhil allies were hurling down huge 
stones on the army beneath. And then they were face to face 
with a general who to them seemed a renegade. But there are 
many slips between the cup and the lip and just when the god 
of battles seemed to be favouring them, the battle took a new 
turn. 

Mehtar Khan who had been detailed for reserve service had 
been anxiously watching the turn of fortune. The success of the 
Rajputs for a time dazed him but at last he decided to join the 
battle line. Beating his drums and using all other devices to 
convince the Mughal armies that the Emperor was coming in 
person to lead them on, he rushed into the thick of the battle.* 
The ruse succeeded and the imperial armies were stopped in 
their flight. Mehtar Khan had saved the situation. The rumour 
gave heart to the Mughal armies and once more the battle raged 
furiously. The advantage of numbers now began to ten upon 
the fortunes of the day and the Mughals were able to make a 
decidedly better stand this time. The Rajput line of elephants 
had penetrated to the very centre of the Mughal armies where 
Man Singn stood with an anxious face. Here the elephants tried 
to make their contributions to the day. Man Singh himself was 
mounted on an elephant. On the Rana’s side the famous Ram 
Prashad did his best that day but an arrow from the imperial 
ranks killed its Mahaut, the Mahaut of the imperial elephant, 
Gajmukta, jumped on to its neck and before the animal knew 
what had happened it was feeling the driving rod. 

Rana Pratap had not trusted himself to the treacherous mercy 
of an elephant and rode his famous steed Chetak. He had been 
rather busy the whole day and his sword and spear had made 
a glorious day of it. But there was one thing that he had so 
much at heart, an engagement with Man Singh here in the very 
heat of the battle. At last with slashing sword perfectly managed 
he cut his way to the very heat of the affray: Here stood Man 
Singh, riding an elephant as befitted an imperial commander. 
The Rana was at last on his prey and balancing his spear spurred 
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his faithful steed. Thus urged Chetak jumped on to the head 
of the elephant and Pratap delivered his blow full* Man Singh 
had just time enough to dive into his Howdah and thus parry 
the blow. The spear struck the steel of the Howdah. Man Singh 
was saved, but his Mahaut fell down dead. Round the two 
generals the battle now raged fiercest. The small spear in the 
long trunk of the elephant pierced one foot of Chetak. Pratap 
was in the very centre and had to cut his way back to his own 
army now that Man Singh had slunk away. He succeeded in 
spearing a way through the increasing rush of his opponents 
two or three times and now help was at hand. Mana Jhala who 
led the left now has tened to the side of his chief and joined 
him. 

On another side Raja Ram Shah of Gwalior had done wonders. 
He had been the honoured guest of Mewar’s sovereign who had 
braved imperial wrath in harbouring him. He was on the right 
with his sons and made the imperial left feel rather uncomfortable. 
At last with his three sons he fell down dead and thus paid 
for the peaceful days that he had passed in Mewar. Ram Dass 
Rathor, son of Jaimal of the Chittor fame, was another chief who 
sold his life rather dearly. 

Pratap, however was in no small danger. He stood 
surrounded on all sides. He had his trusted ally, his sword, in 
his hand and was mounted on his famous steed. But-his hand 
was tiring and Chetak had a very bad cut in one,/of his feet. 
Every moment increased his danger and as the Mughal ranks 
closed round him, chances of getting away from them were 
becoming rather few. He was an easy target for.the attacks of 
the enemy, because his standard enabled them to single him 
out. Mana Jhala then played his game and now occurred an 
event the like of which it would be difficult to find. It was 
useless for Pratap to lose his life here; as we’shall soon see, 
this defeat did not very much endanger his position. But he 
would not leave the field to lead the Sisodias, hereafter to victory 
in the end. Mana Jhala snatched the Sisodia standard from his 
hands and before the enemy could make out what had happened 
he had drawn all the force of the Mughal attack on him? Pratap 
cut his way through and was able to leave the field in safety. 

But the battle was lost.** Try as they might, Pratap’s chiefs 
could not very much stem the tide of Mughal victory and when 
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they learnt that Pratap had escaped they thought better of it, 
broke the line of battle and left the field. The casualties on both 
sides were considerable. Badayuni who puts the number of the 
men engaged at 5000 imperialists and 3000 Rajputs declares that 
120 imperialists and 370 Rajputs fell down dead. The wounded 
on the imperial side numbered another 300. The Rajput accounts 
put the number of the combatants rather high, 20,000 Rajputs 
and 80,000 imperialists. Of the Rajputs only 8000 escaped scathless 
from the battlefield and the casualties among the imperialists 
must have been correspondingly high.” 

Pratap had left the battlefield earlier, his army had been 
routed; but Man Singh did not order a pursuit. The Mughal 
armies were too tired for once, an ambush was suspected, and 
Man Singh would not allow the Rana to be pursued. They came 
back to rest for the evening in their camps.* 

Though there was no general pursuit, two Mughals 
recognized Pratap when he was making away from the field 
unnoticed. They gave chase. Chetak was tired out and had gone 
lame. Pratap was himself feeling exhausted and the pursuers 
were gaining ground every moment. A running stream came in 
the way, Chetak crossed it over. His pursuers had to swim and 
Pratap gained sometime. But it was tiresome. He was listening 
for the sound of their hoofs when he heard three riders galloping 
after him. Soon came a halloo, Nila ghora ra svara, ‘Rider of the 
blue horse.’ Pratap turned round to find Sakat Singh, his exiled 
brother, in hot pursuit. So this was the end of the whole struggle! 
His brother was after him. He leapt down from his faithful horse 
and patiently waited for Sakat Singh to advance. Sakat abandoned 
the advantage that his fresh horse gave him and leapt down 
too. He came on and Pratap was waiting to finish this useless 
drama. But instead of advancing on Pratap, Sakat waited patiently 
for the Mughals. When they drew abreast, he fell upon them. 
Pratap stood amazed for sometime. But then he joined his brother 
and had him to despatch his pursuers. Sakat and Pratap fell 
on the two Mughals who died fighting. Now Sakat embraced 
Pratap and cried out for his forgiveness. His tale was soon told. 
He had seen Pratap being followed by the two Mughals and 
blood proved thicker than water. He pursued them and here 
he was at the service of his brother. Meanwhile Chetak who 
had been waiting to bear his master to safety fell down dead 
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at his feet. The brothers wept many tears of sympathy and Sakat 
offered his own horse to Pratap. Chetak’s death made the spot 
sacred and a monument was raised to his memory and the place 
was till Tod’s day known as Khurasani-Multani Seem after 
Khurasan and Multan to which the two Mughals were said to 
have belonged.®” Sakat went back to the Mughal camp to make 
his excuses but promised a speedy return.® Pratap reached Koliari 
in safety.” 


Il 
THE IMPERIAL INVASION OF MEWAR 


Rana Pratap and his brave Rajputs though worsted in the 
battlefield were not yet disappointed. They had all but won the 
battle and the imperial army was as much damaged by the 
fighting as the Rajputs. Pratap collected his shattered troops and 
passing through Gogunda they fonned themselves at the village 
Mujera nearby awaiting further developments.” They did not, 
however, regard the defeat as decisive and were nowise inclined 
to allow the enemy to enter any further into their domains. 
Pratap was still alive and that was enough for them. 

Man Singh on the other hand had to snatch what advantage 
he could from this hard won victory. He dared not pursue the 
Rana, but after refreshing his men by a day’s halt, he arrayed 
them in military formation, and passing the Ghati, occupied 
Gogunda on June 23.* The place had been, deserted by the 
Rana’s soldiers, yet it must not be said that it had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy without a blow! About two scores of 
warriors and priests under Sri Chand had volunteered to stay 
behind and go through the farce of an engagement. They were 
mercilessly killed in the affray that followed and the place fell 
into the hands of the imperial commanders. 

Man Singh, however, did not think lightly of his opponents. 
What if Pratap be lurking nearby and be only waiting for his 
usual opportunity to surprise the Mughals? The possibility of 
a sudden attack had to be guarded against. Man Singh built 
a wall round the city and barricaded it to lessen the chances 
of an effective surprise.* 

Here the Mughal army lay encamped for sometime. They 
were cooped up in the town of Gogunda though no besieging 
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army was visible. They could not venture far into the neighbouring 
mountains where the Rana’s troops would have the opportunity 
of forcing a quarrel on a ground of their own choice.* Pratap had 
already laid waste the countryside and the question of provisions 
had to be faced. The districts nearby lay barren and the occupation 
proved rather troublesome. The Rana took further precautions 
against any provisions being carried through from the plains.“ 
Do what he would, Man Singh remained fretting under the 
difficulties he was labouring. He decided to detail Mughal officers 
to head foraging parties and thus bring in some provisions. This 
alleviated their difficulties to some extent.” Mangoes, however 
were plentiful and the army lived on them as well as on the meat 
that was procured by driving a herd or two of cattle. Even this 
did not last long. There were skirmishes and the Mughal losses 
therein at last compelled Man Singh to forbid even this means of 
rationing his armies.” 

Meanwhile the news of victory had to be forwarded to the 
Emperor with a suitable token thereof. Abdul Qadir Badayuni 
was anxious to go back now that the war against the infidel 
seemed to be over and after some bantering Man Singh at last 
consented to make him the bearer of the happy news, The elephant 
Ram Parshad that used to carry the proud ruler of Gwalior and 
that the Emperor had many times asked for in vain was chosen 
as the most suitable present. So great was the Mughal dread 
of Pratap’s methods that 300 soldiers had to be detailed to guard 
the messenger as well as the present, Man Singh himself 
accompanied the cavalcade for about 32 miles when he returned 
to Gogunda. As Badayuni proceeded on his way to Fatehpur 
the news of the imperial victory spread far and wide.” Yet such 
was the people’s belief in Pratap’s powers of generalship that 
they would scarcely believe the news. At last, on June 25, 1576, 
Badayuni reached Fatehpur Sikri where the Emperor then was. 
There Raja Bhagwan Dass presented this messenger of his great 
nephew’s victory to the emperor.*! Akbar was very much pleased 
at this happy news of a victory over his great’ antagonist, yet 
he was not generous enough to swallow the fact that Rana Pratap 
had escaped alive from the battlefield. He had meant it to be 
a war to the finish and Man Singh was sharply criticized for 
refraining from pursuing the Rana.* 

But this convinced Akbar that he must move himself. Where 
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Man Singh failed no other general could be expected to succeed. 
The time for trifling had passed. Haldi Ghati and the occupation 
of Gogunda had not helped the imperialists very much. He 
decided, therefore to lead the Mughal armies in person and once 
for all bring this baffling chapter to a close. He had, however, 
to settle his difficulties in Bengal first. He left Fatehpur Sikri 
on July 25 and proceeded towards Bengal. The news of the 
imperial victory in Bengal reached him on the way and he decided 
to return to cope with his difficulties in Rajputana. Leaving 
Fatehpur Sikri on September 15 this time, he reached Ajmer on 
September 25, 1576.% The news that reached him here was 
disquieting and he ordered Man Singh and Asaf Khan to hasten 
to Ajmer, all the more speedily because the peremptory nature 
of the imperial command made them suspicious. When they 
reached Ajmer, their worst fears were fulfilled. The Emperor's 
ears had been poisoned against Man Singh particularly; he was 
suspected of some partiality towards Pratap and his failure to 
capture him as well as his refusal to devastate his territories was 
sharply criticized. Both of them were forbidden the pleasure and 
the honour of presenting themselves at the Emperor’s court and 
they remained thus in disgrace for sometime.* 

Meanwhile affairs in Rajputana had been taking a very serious 
turn. Maharana Pratap met the danger of the Emperor’s presence 
at Ajmer by one of his grand attempts at combining Rajput chiefs 
in opposition to him, He once more induced Raja Narain Dass 
of Idar to rebel against the imperial authority.* This was not 
all. The Maharana forgot all ancient feuds and invited Rao Surtan 
of Sarohi—who had been guilty of expelling Pratap’s nominee, 
Rao Kalla, therefrom*—to join him in the coming struggle. With 
him came his ally Taj Khan of Jalore.” Further, Rao Chander 
Sen of Jodhpur gave the imperialists some trouble in Nadol and 
he seems to have been in alliance with the Rana at this time.* 
Pratap’s example was catching. Rao Surjan of Bundi had, as 
already explained, submitted to the Emperor. His eldest son, 
Durjan Sal, had been in attendance upon the Emperor. Akbar 
appointed his younger brother heir-apparent and, incensed at 
this, Durjan Sal slipped away from Delhi and, leaving his father 
Rao Surjan and younger brother Rao Bhoj basking in the sunshine 
of imperial favour, he repaired to Bundi and made himself the 
master of the state.” Pratap himself appeared at Udaipur and 
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harassed the countryside. He took advantage of Man Singh’s 
absence at Ajmer and expelled the imperial commanders from 
Gogunda which was now occupied by the Rajputs. Other Mughal 
stations in Mewar were also attacked and occupied about the 
same time. This was a formidable combination. As fortune 
would have it, the annual pilgrimage, to Mecca had to be arranged 
about this time and as the shortest way ran through Mewar, 
special arrangements had to be made for the purpose of ensuring 
the safety of the pilgrims against the Rana. Furthermore, before 
attacking Pratap, his allies had to be coerced into or coaxed to 
submission. Tarsur Khan and Rai Singh were despatched to take 
action against Taj Khan of Jalor and Rai Surtan of Sarohi. They 
were successful and Surtan and Taj Khan submitted and hastened 
to pay respects to and beg for forgiveness from the Emperor.® 
Operations against Rao Narain Dass of Idar were entrusted to 
the guard that was sent to accompany the pilgrims to Mecca. 
Qutb-ud-Din and Asaf Khan were the leaders of this 
expeditionary force. Their instructions were to see the pilgrims 
through Gogunda and the Rana’s territories harrying the 
countryside as they passed through it.© They were further ordered 
to besiege and reduce Idar where Narain pass was busy creating 
work for the imperial troops. They left for Gogunda and reached 
Pindwara on the way there. Here they were met by Raja Bhagwan 
Dass who had been appointed to lead the imperial armies against 
Pratap.“ The combined armies marched on to Gogunda which 
fell into the hands of the imperial troops without much difficulty. 
They pushed on to Idar which was stoutly defended by Rao 
Narain Dass. At last the imperial armies succeeded in reducing 
it on October 19, 1576, but Rao Narain Dass had fled to his 
mountains.® 

Leaving Ajmer on October 12, 1576, Akba had now moved 
to Gogunda. Every day an advance guard was sent to prevent 
the possibility of a surprise attack on the imperial troops as they 
pushed on to Gogunda. At last the place was occupied and it 
remained the iinperial headquarters for sometime more.* From 
here Akbar began to organize a systematic occupation or the 
country. Contingents of imperial troops were detailed to pursue 
the Rana, wherever he might appear. Bhagwan Dass and 
Qutb-ud-Din were now back at Gogunda. They were stationed 
here and especially appointed to ferret out the Rana and capture 
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him. Another army was stationed at Haldi Ghati to shut the 
wav upon Pratap on that side. 

From Gogunda the Emperor moved on to Mohi where 
another detachment under Ghazi Khan Badakshi was stationed. 
From Mohi he went to Mudaria where still another contingent 
of troops was stationed. He moved on to Udaipur soon after 
in November 1576. It was here probably that Qutb-ud-Din and 
Bhagwan Dass, tired out by their unwelcome task of pursuing 
the Maharana presented themselves. They had not only failed 
in that task, but had lost all heart in their work. It had been 
rather hard on them. They would hear news of Pratap’s presence 
in a neighbouring village but by the time they reached there, 
his work of overawing the Mughals done, the Maharana had 
moved on nobody knew where.® They could stand it no longer 
and without waiting for imperial instructions they hastened to 
Udaipur to pay their respects to the Emperor and beg of him 
some easier job. Akbar thought they were afraid. To make an 
example of them, he forbade them from attending the court for 
sometime.” Bhagwan Dass, however was soon after appointed 
to guard the approaches to Udaipur.” 

Pratap had already deserted Udaipur and it was occupied 
without much bloodshed. Here still more troops were stationed 
to make the conquest of Mewar all the more effective.” Akbar 
spent sometime in Udaipur enjoying the beauties of the place 
and impressing the countryside with his grandeur.” At last he 
felt that Mewar was honeycombed enough with his troops and 
that the task of reducing, the Maharana to submission would 
now be easy enough. He now left for Malwa. His way lay through 
Banswara the ruler of which, Rawal Pratap was a Sisodia. The 
Rawal seems to have escaped imperial attention so far. Now that 
the Emperor honoured his territories with a visit, he felt dazed 
and submitted.” Another aspirant. after imperial, favour was 
Rawal Askarn of Dongurpur. He had been up in revolt so often. 
But he could not withstand imperial blandishments now that 
the Emperor was so near his territories. He submitted to Akbar 
and gave a daughter of his in marriage.” 

Meanwhile Rai Singh had left Nadol and been ordered to 
reduce Rao Surtan of Sarohi who had again rebelled. Rai Singh 
followed him to his mountainous fastnesses and the plains of 
Sarohi were occupied by the Mughal armies. At last Abu Garh, 
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the strongest fort in the state was invested and it fell before 
the Mughal attack.” Then Rao Surtan submitted again and 
presented himself at Dipalpur to where the Emperor had moved 
on from Banswara.” Thus three more allies of Pratap had fallen 
before the imperial might. Bundi alone remained in the hands 
of Durjan Sal. Akbar was overjoyed at this defection in the 
Rana’s camp but thought it wise to stay in Dipalpur for sometime 
more to watch the eventual submission of Pratap which he 
thought was drawing nearer. 

Pratap, however, remained undismayed. He was bent upon 
making the imperial occupation of Mewar as difficult as possible. 
Even the passage of the imperial cavalcade through Banswara 
was not able to render that highway from Agra safe for travelling 
and when about this time Badayuni, the historian, joined the 
imperial camp at Dipalpur, he had to come by a circuitous 
route.” 

Pratap’s surprise attacks became now too frequent and always 
came with a shock at all unexpected places. And then his allies 
were always prepared to give the slip to the imperial armies.” 
Rao Sultan of Sarohi once again left the imperial camp and Raja 
Narain Dass began his depredations in Idar. On December 18, 
1576, the Emperor had to send ba Raja Bhagwan Dass along 
with some other chiefs to Gogunda where probably Rana Pratap 
had once again appeared inflicting heavy losses on stray parties 
of imperialists. Not only that, the Maharana, now felt strong 
enough to send a detachment of troops to Raja Narain Dass 
whose territory had once more been invaded. A surprise attack 
was being arranged when on February 19, 1577, Asa_ Khan fell 
on the Rajputs and defeated Narain Dass after a hard fought 
battle. But the Raja had escaped again.” 

On March 11, 1577, Akbar celebrated the beginning of the 
22nd year of his reign at Dipalpur, where an embassy from the 
Sheriff of Mecca was also received. Akbar had prolonged his 
stay here in order to hear the welcome news that Pratap had 
beer. cornered and was coming to pay his respects. But though 
Man Singh and Bhagwan Dass ferreted out every hole in the 
country, Pratap always appeared to be a delusive figure. He 
seemed to bear a charmed life and with the help of his faithful 
Bhils he could pass on from one mountain to another by tracks 
which no imperialists could ever follow. But he was not playing 
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the defensive game alone. Even the Emperor's presence in these 
tracts had not rendered the high way to Gujarat safe for travellers 
even under the escort of imperial troops.™ The repeated rebellions 
of Narain Dass and Surtan were also significant. Durjan Sal was 
giving trouble enough in Bundi. As usual he left the plains in 
the hands of the imperial commanders and betook himself to 
the camel necked mountains of Bundi. Zain Khan the imperial 
commander pursued him here as well till at last Durjan Sal made 
himself scarce. Bundi was left in the hands of the Rao Bhoj where 
as Rao Surjan remained in Ranthambore.™ If the Emperor was 
a diplomat, so was Pratap who was always ready to provide 
work enough for imperial commanders in the neighbourhood. 
After a stay of more than six months the Emperor returned to 
Fatehpur on May 12, 1577* without having advanced the imperial 
cause an inch. Pratap was still at large and had even succeeded, 
though temporarily, in expelling the imperial garrisons from 
Udaipur and Gogunda. This was all that the victory at Haldi 
Ghati and the subsequent occupation of the territory by Mughal 
troops had given the imperialists. Thus the Emperor had again 
failed. 
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3 
The Attack on Kumbhalgarh 


No sooner was Akbar gone from Mewar than did Pratap’s brave 
Rajputs find their chance. A regular campaign was organized 
against the officers who had been left behind incharge of the 
garrison stations. One attack was conspicuously successful. 
Majahad Beg had been left incharge of the garrison town of 
Mohi. Here he remained for sometime. But when the protecting 
armies of Man Singh and his colleagues had withdrawn from 
the neighbourhood, Pratap’s soldiers fell upon him and he was 
killed in the skirmish that followed. Mohi was taken by the 
Rajputs in September, 1577, and the Emperor made no attempt 
to re-occupy the place for, sometime.’ The royal garrisons from 
Gogunda and Udaipur were also expelled. Most of the troops 
sent in pursuit of the Rana had now returned to the court to 
report their failure. In October 1577 when the Emperor was at 
Meerut it was felt that the Rana’s activities could no longer be 
tolerated with impunity. A strong expedition was fitted out, this 
time under Shahbaz Khan Mir Bakshi, and it included such 
Commanders of note as Raja Bahgwan Dass of Jaipur, Raja Man 
Singh; Sayyad Qasim, Sayyad Hashim, Sayyad Raju, the famous 
Sayyad brothers, Mohammad Pyada Khan Mughal, a Commander 
of two thousand five hundred horse? Sharif Khan Aikab, a 
Commander of 3000 horse,? and Ghazi Khan Badakhshi.‘ This 
army left Meerut on October 15, 1577 and applied itself to the 
task in hand. When they reached Mewar they found Rana Pratap 
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at large again and afraid of his slipping through their fingers 
they approached the Emperor for reinforcements. Shaikh Ibrahim 
Fatehpuri, elder brother of Shaikh Salim of Fatehpur Sikri and 
a commander of two thousand horse, was appointed to the 
Government of Ladlai near Ajmer so that he might watch the 
frontiers.® 

Shahbaz Khan now turned his attention to the reduction of 
the fort of Kumbhalgarh, 40 miles north of Udaipur. It lies on 
a hill difficult of access and had been very seldom conquered 
before. It is defended by a series of walls with embarkment and 
bastions built on the slope of the hill 3568 feet above sea level 
and contains a number of domed buildings which are reached 
through several gateways along a winding approach. Shahbaz 
Khan proved his seriousness for the task by sending back Bhagwan 
Dass and Man Singh who were suspected of leanings towards 
Maharana Pratap.’ Disposing of what he might have considered 
a discordant element in his army, he proceeded towards 
Kumbhalgarh. 

It is worthy of note that thus purged this army did not 
include a single Hindu officer of note. The sending back of 
Bhagwan Dass and Man Singh was in itselt-suggestive. They had 
been sent in all confidence by the Emperor from Meerut. What 
called for their ignominious dismissal from the Imperial army 
after they had actually been in Mewar? Their previous conduct 
alone could not justify this abrupt step on the part of Shahbaz 
Khan. He knew of Man Singh’s method of warfare against the 
Rana when the Emperor gave him these two Rajput commanders 
as his assistants., There must have been a quatrel between them. 
Did these two commanders again insist on keeping this sacredland 
of the Rajputs unhurt even when repeated Mughal armies were 
being wasted here? And doing that, did they prefer dismissal 
rather than participation in the uncongenial task as pursued by 
Shahbaz Khan? And who would blame them? They had already 
fallen low enough when they submitted to the Emperor and 
entered into matrimonial alliances with him. But they would go 
no lower. The Emperor was bound to try to bring the proud 
Sisodia chief to submission. They could not dissuade him 
therefrom. But if they were appointed to accomplish this task, 
they would do it in their own way and do it mercifully. If they 
could not do that, if the war against the Rana as to be a war 
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of extinction, they would rather not be a party thereto. Their 
attitude this time must have been pronounced enough to justify 
Shahbaz Khan in sending back such near relatives of the Emperor 
in disgrace. Naturally he must have thought that a good riddance 
anyhow as he was bent upon using method of frightfulness to 
achieve his object. He wanted to lay the country wase a scheme 
which they must have opposed. 

The Rajput commanders gone, he first advanced on Kelwara 
that lies about 3 miles from Kumbhalgarh at the foot of the 
mountains where the fort stands in its majesty. Kelwara was 
taken and occupied. From here the Mughal army marched into 
Kumbhalgarh and after strenuous fighting the fort was taken 
on April 3, 1578. Its fall was facilitated by the bursting out of 
a big cannon in the fort which did a good deal of harm. Yet 
the bird had flown! Pratap had left the fort a few nights earlier 
entrusting the command, thereof to Bhana. When the Mughals 
entered the fort they were disappointed. Shahbaz Khan had 
pressed the siege so hard that he was quite sanguine of having 
trapped the Rana at last. But he was sanguine once too often 
He did not know his opponent who was now safely encamping 
in the fort of Rampura from there passing on to Banswara. 
Shahbaz Khan, hastened in pursuit leaving the fort in the hands 
of Ghazi Khan Badakhshi. Pratap could not be so easily captured. 
Shahbaz Khan, however succeeded in conquering Gogunda on 
April 4 and Udaipur the same night. Pratap, however was not 
to be found here." Shahbaz Khan remained busy in laying desolate 
some of the towns in Mewar but he soon discovered that the 
pursuit of the Maharana was a tedious business. He was on the 
lookout for an excuse for returning to the imperial capital when 
the fates favoured him. Raja Durjan Sal of Bundi had been an 
ally of the Maharana since 1576 and was with his forces at this 
time. Shahbaz Khan opened up negotiations with him and was 
at last able to lure him to the imperial service. This was a signal 
victory and with this news to cheer him as also the reduction 
of Kumbhalgarh to his credit, he left Mewar after a stay of three 
months and reported himself to the Emperor on June 17, 1578 
at Thara in the Punjab where the Emperor then was. Akbar was 
pleased to hear of Shahbaz Khan’s success." Before leaving 
Mewar, however he had established 50 Mughal garrisons in 
Mewar and 30 more in the neighbouring districts. Shahbaz Khan 
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gone, Pratap found his chance again. His Prime Minister, Bhama 
Shah, had been present at the siege of Kumbhalgarh but had 
escaped unhurt. He had gone into hiding in Malwa where Rao 
Durga of Ram Pura (24°5N, 175°7E) kept him as an honoured 
guest. Soon Bhama Shah came out of his retreat and gathered 
together a large number of faithful soldiers.’* Under Bhama Shah 
and his brother Tara Chand, they ravaged Malwa and raised 
Rs. 25,000,000 and 20,000 Mohurs from the territories through 
which they passed. With this money as their present they reported 
themselves at Chulia to Pratap who was very much pleased at 
their daring. Bhama Shah was again appointed Prime Minister. 
With his forces redoubled Pratap now fell upon the Mughal 
garrison fort of Diber and expelling the imperial garrison under 
Sultan Khan soon occupied it. Here there was a strenuous fighting 
and Amar Singh won name and fame by killing the Mughal 
Commander in a single combat. The expulsion of the Mughal 
forces from Diber produced great effects and the commanders 
of many less strongly garrisoned posts left their forts and sought 
safety in flight. The Maharana moved on to Hamir Sar near 
Kumbhalgarh which was also soon vacated by the Mughal 
garrison. Soon the forts at Obran, Javar and the district of 
Chhappan were occupied by the Rajputs. Kmbhalgarh was not 
as yet a safe place for the Maharana, however, and he established 
his headquarters at Chavand. Here a temple was built and a 
palace was raised." 

Bhama Shah’s brother Tara Chand was still in Malwa. Shahbaz 
Khan and Tara Chand came face to face at Bassi when Tara 
Chand was wounded and defeated. However, the local Rao, Sain 
Dass; took care of the wounded Mewari chief and nursed him 
back to life. After Shahbaz Khan’s departure Tara Chand was 
carried in all honour to the new capital at Chavand. Kumbhalgarh 
had been conquered by the Mughals and had been again lost. 
Shahbaz Khan had come and gone. The net result of all his 
exertions was that within a period of six months Pratap was 
again at large. He had as we have seen already expelled the 
Mughals from their forts; he had attacked Malwa as well. And 
now came the last straw that broke the camel's back. Rao Lun 
Kam of Dongarpur and Rawat Pratap of Banswara had submitted 
to the Emperor. The Maharana now sent an expedition against 
them under Rawat Bhana. In this work Rao Chandersen of 
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Jodhpur also co-operated. The two armies came face to face on 
the banks of the river Som. It was a hard fought battle, but, 
the Rana’s army was successful at last though it cost their 
commander the life of his son. The two chiefs submitted to the 
Rana’s authority and freed their neck from the imperial yoke.'S 

It was probably the news of these skirmishes that made 
Akbar send Shahbaz Khan posthaste to Ajmer on December 15, 
1578. He was, this time, accompanied by Ghazi Khan who had 
been at Haldi Ghati, Mohammad Hussain, Mir Barr, a commander 
of 500 horse, Shaikh Timur Badakshi and Mirzada Ali Khan. A 
large amount of money was entrusted to Shahbaz Khan probably 
with a view to distributing it among such of Rana’s followers 
as could be bought over. Shahbaz Khan, we are told, was soon 
successful in his mission.'® He returned to the capital on June 
10. 1579” and, reported his success to the emperor who was 
pleased thereat. He had stationed strong imperial garrison behind 
him in the territory he had been able to overrun but not conquer. 

But Shahbaz Khan had not yet done with the affairs in 
Mewar. He was present with the Emperor when he visited Ajmer 
on October 17, 1579 and remained at the court till the emperor’s 
retum to Fatehpur. On November 12, 1579 when the Emperor 
was on his way to Agra, he appointed Shahbaz Khan to the 
command of the forces that had been brought together for the 
purpose of suppressing the troublesome activities of Maharana 
Pratap again.’® Akbar had just the declared himself the religious 
head of the faithful and there had been some unpleasantness 
between the Emperor and Shahbaz Khan over religious issues.” 
His appointment to this important office this time was as much 
of a compliment te his valour as a hint that his presence near 
about the Emperor’s person was not very pleasant to the latter. 
This was Shahbaz Khan’s third independent appointment to the 
Mewar command and he was determined that this time there 
should be no trifling with that important task. He set about it 
very seriously. Besides Maharana Pratap, Rao Chander Sen was 
also busy in creating work for the Mughal armies and had 
ventured as far as Ajmer. A separate army under Pahnda 
Muhammad Khan was despatched to deal with the Rathor 
trouble,” whereas Shahbaz Khan busied himself in the supreme 
task of pursuing Pratap from place to place. The continuous 
pursuit by the Mushal armies was at last making itself felt on 
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the Maharana’s slender resources and this time he had to fight, 
for sometime at least, a losing battle. The mountains fastnessness 
no doubt remained true to him, but Shahbaz Khan was in no 
mood to allow the Maharana to escape successfully.” Tired by 
this pursuit, the Maharana at last decided to take refuge in the 
mountains of Sodha, 12 miles from Abu. Here he became the 
guest of Rai Dhul of Loyana who gave his daughter in marriage 
to him. Pratap bestowed the title of Rana on his father-on-law 
thus raising him to equality in status with himself.” Here he 
remained till Shahbaz Khan had harried the mountain passes 
without success. Pratap had escaped, and do what he would, 
Shahbhaz Khan could not cover up the shame of this fact. He 
remained in Rajputana till May, 1580, when he left it for the 
imperial capital which he reached on June 12, 1580.¥ 


THE PRITHVI RAJ EPISODE 


It is probably to this period of Shahbaz Khan‘s occupation 
of Mewar that the famous Prithvi Raj episode can possibly be 
ascribed. Col. Tod picked up the story that the hardships of this 
strenuous life at last proved too irksome for Pratap who sought 
for Imperial forgiveness. Akbar was only too glad to bestow his 
‘protection’ on this valourous chief of Mewar and overjoyed at 
this turn of fortune he mentioned the matter in the open court. 
Among those present was Rai Prithvi Raj, a younger son of Rai 
Kalyanmal of Bikaner and the best poet that Rajputana has as 
yet produced. Himself a courtier bound to Akbar, he was a great 
believer in Pratap’s stead fastness and power to maintain Rajput 
honour. He would not believe his ears! At last he had recourse 
to his muse and sent the following verses by a special-messenger 
to Pratap with the emperor’s permission. 

“It is as much impossible for me to believe that Pratap Singh 
has called Akbar his-Emperor as to see the sun rising in the 
west. Tell me, Diwan, where do I stand? Shall I use my sword 
on my neck or shall I continue my proud bearing?” 

The story runs that these verses neved the dropping spirit 
of Pratap and he at once desisted from his rumoured intention 
of submitting to the Emperor. To Prithvi Raj he sent the following 
reply: 

By my god Eklinga, Pratap would call the emperor Turk 
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alone and the sun would rise in the east. You may continue 
your proud bearing as long as Pratap’s sword dangles on 
the Mughal head. Pratap would be guilty of Sanga’s blood, 
if he was to tolerate the spreading of the fame of his rival 
and equal Akbar. You would have the better of it, no doubt, 
Prithvi Raj, in this wordy quarrel. 


Prithvi Raj, we are told, was overjoyed to get this answer 
and hastened tc the Emperor to assure him that the Sisodia 
would not yet submit. To Pratap he sent the following reply in 
verse thus paying him a well deserved tribute: 


In the bazaar of this world, shameless women and 
honourless men abound with Akbar as the customer. What 
would Pratap do in such a company? In the Nauroz of 
the Muslim, every Hindu has sold himself. But, Pratap, the 
lord of the Hindus, would not sell his warrior’s honour 
in this bazaar of Delhi. Scion of the house of Hamir, Pratap 
would not allow the crafty Akbar to cast his longing and 
covetous eyes on himself. The loss of his independence 
would be a grievous shock to him and the gain of ease 
by submission a dishonour. That is why Pratap would not 
sell his Rajputs honour in the imperial market. Other Rajputs 
sold themselves into slavery, but mindful of his ancestors 
honour Pratap has kept his flag flying. Gone would. be 
Akbar, the crafty, vanished would be his mart one day. 
But the posterity would remember Pratap Singh for having 
upheld the honour of the Rajputs. Let all the world then 
follow in his footsteps.* 


This story is not worthy of much credence. Abul Faz] 
is so very keen on distorting every fact to make it serve his 
imperial purpose, is quite silent about this intended blacksliding 
on Pratap’s part, nor does any other Muslim historian mention 
the fact. Though the oral tradition in Bikaner supports the story 
no mention is made thereabout in any of the chronicles of XVII 
century, nor does the chronicle of Dayal Dass written about a 
century ago know anything about it. Furthermore, the whole 
story reads too thin. We are not told how Pratap orened up 
negotiations with Akbar. Is it believable that Akbar who would 
send for Man Singh from Mewar to reprimand him for the fact 
that he had not been severe enough against the Maharana would 
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allow his life’s dream to be spoiled by permitting Prithvi Raj 
to hearten up Pratap in his misfortune? Still further, Prithvi Raj 
could nurse his feelings of respect for Pratap in silence, could 
even very well allow his muse to sing his praises, but that he 
should revel in his own shame, call Akbar names, and incite 
Pratap to treason and rebellion and all this with the Emperor’s 
permission is to ask us to believe the impossible. What explanation 
can then be given for the traditional story preserved in Rajputana? 
Two questions arise. Are the verses in question Prithvi Raj’s 
work?” On that the literary critics are not agreed. Furthermore, 
can the first-two verses be accounted for only by believing in 
the story about Pratap’s intended submission? Persian historians, 
as we have seen, make no mention of such a fact. Again Mehta 
Nensi is also silent on this question. Under the circumstances 
we are driven to believe that the verses in question if written 
by Prithvi Rai record his offering of homage to the Maharana. 
The first letter to Pratap, wherein Prithvi Raj questions Pratap’s 
intentions would then be left unexplained. But alone it does not 
matter much. The tradition in Mewar supports the story, though 
it only speaks, of a famous of Pratap’s intentions leaking to 


When Shahbaz Khan left Mewar he was succeeded in the 
task of subduing the ‘rebels of these provinces’ by Dastam Khan,* 
a commander of three thousand horses,” who had since 1577 
been the Subedar of Ajmer.» He was not destined to accomplish 
much as he was wounded in an expedition against some members 
of the reigning Kachhwaha house of Jaipur on June 16, 1580." 
He died the next day at Sherpur greatly mourned by the Emperor. 

Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan was now appointed to the vacant 
governorship.” Though the Kachhwaha trouble was over, Akbar 
still thought it necessary to give many and varied instructions 
to Abdur Rahim. Thanks to Pratap, Ajmer has become one of 
thet most important charges in the imperial gift and the holder 
thereof had to be rather an astute statesman. Abdur Rahim had 
served against Mewar before. He had accompanied Akbar when 
after the battle of Haldi Ghati he had overrun Mewar. He was 
one of the commanders under Shahbaz Khan when the latter 
invaded Mewar in 1579. Now that the vacancy occurred in the 
Subah at Ajmer his earlier experience counted in his favour and 
he was appointed to be the governor thereat. 
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What was Khan-i-Khanan to do? He had seen Mewar 
trampled underfoot by Akbar’s armies and yet remain 
unconquered. He had been Shahbaz Khan’s accomplice when 
the latter had tried to indulge in methods of frightfulness to 
make the Rana submit. Even that had not served its purpose. 
The Mirza succeeding to this most important task as an 
independent commander must chalk out a way for himself. 

The gods, however conspired to take the matters out of his 
hands. He invaded Mewar, and was staying at Sherpura with 
his family. Kanwar Amar Singh, Pratap’s eldest son and heir, 
was in command at Gogunda. he swept down on Sherpura and 
captured the Mirza’s family. When Pratap heard of it he at once 
released them and sent them with all honour to Mirza Khan.* 

The Mirza’s heart was touched. Poet as he was, he at once 
exclaimed: 


Allis unstable in this world; land and wealth will disappear, 
but the virtue of a great name lives for ever. Pratap 
abandoned wealth and land, but never bowed his head 
alone, of all the princes of Hind, he preserved his honour.”* 
This fraternization rendered Abdur Rahim unfit for any 
more active service in Rajputana and he was recalled 
towards the end of the year 1591.* 
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Last Expedition to Mewar 


Reversal of Imperial Policy 


It was probably about this time that Pratap suffered another 
great loss. His brother Jagmal had long been an imperial grandee 
and had since 1581 been the joint ruler of Sarohi. His ambition 
Soon grew unsuitable and he succeeded in turning out Rao 
Surtan, the real ruler of Sarohi, first from his palace and then 
from the state itself. Surtan sought safety in the mountains of 
Abu. Thinking that he was not safe in Sarohi as long as Surtan 
was lurking in Abu, Jagmal invaded the portions still held by 
Surtan in October 1583.' At Datani, a fierce battle was fought 
on October 17, 1583. Rai Singh Rathor had been sent to reinforce 
Jagmat’s local troops but the combined Mughal forces were unable 
to withstand the fierce patriotism of Surtan’s Chauhans. Rai 
Singh and Jagmal paid with their lives for thus daring to oust 
Surtan from his patrimony and the Mughal armies retreated in 
haste leaving Surtan in possession. 

Jagmal had deserted Pratap and gone over to the enemy. 
Brother though he was, Pratap did not feel bound to go into 
mourning for his death at the hands of a confederate. Ordinarily 
the incident might have passed unnoticed but for a matrimonial 
complication. Pratap’s grand daughter, Rao Amar Singh’s 
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daughter had to be betrothed about this time. Honouring a hero 
for his valour Pratap decided to give her in-marriage to Surtan. 
Jagmal’s younger brother Sagar, however represented the 
proposal. He was not, unlike Pratap, prepared to sink personal 
differences and give up the family feud simply because Jagmal 
had been a renegade. He had expected Pratap to wage a war 
on Surtan to avenge Jagmal’s death even though he had died 
as an imperial grandee. But this proposal to unite the houses 
of Sarohi and Mewar in the face of such a calamity was too 
much for him to swallow. Pratap had, as we have seen, evolved 
a line of conduct which, to some of, his conservative Rajput 
followers, was nothing short of heresy. He had vowed to keep 
the Sisodia flag flying and was prepared to sink all personal 
differences down. He had sacrificed his own comforts, what 
cared he for the delusion of a family feud if by overcoming it 
he could cement the friendship between himself and valiant 
Surtan? This marriage was one hero’s homage to another. Pratap 
declined to stay the negotiations on Sagar’s request with the 
result that Sagar left Mewar.’ He went to Delhi and was there 
offered to paltry office of a commander of 200 horse. He had 
sold his country for a mess of pottage.* 

It was probably this defection of Sagar that resulted in a 
reversal of Akbar’s policy. Since Man Singh had dealt tenderly 
with Mewar in 1576, no Rajput commander had led the 
expeditions to Mewar. On December 6, 1584, however, Raja Jagan 
Nath, son of Raja Bhar Mal of Jaipur was entrusted with the 
command of the imperial forces brought together against Pratap 
whose. activities were again reported to be verging on the 
dangerous. Jagan Nath had served under Man Singh earlier in 
the battle of Haldi Ghati. His appointment to this command can 
be explained only on the supposition that; Akbar had received 
some other token of the Rajput’s willingness to carry measures 
against Pratap to the extreme. This token, we should guess, lay 
in Sagar’s desertion. 

Raja Jagan Nath was appointed the Subedar of Ajmer as 
well. He had Ja’far Beg as his Paymaster-general. They soon 
reached Mewar. Here Pratap again left them to do their work 
in splendid isolation. They attacked Mandalgarh about 100 miles 
north-east of Udaipur which was soon reduced. Here Raju was 
left in occupation. Raja Jagan Nath then proceeded to Pratap’s 
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capital, probably Kumbhalgarh. On the approach of the Mughal 
armies, Pratap silently withdrew and passing through the 
mountain passes surprised the Mughals in the neighbouring 
districts. Raju was left in pursuit but before he could catch up 
with Pratap’s armies, Pratap had taken a turn and marched on 
to Chittor. The Mughal commander had again to follow suit, 
but Pratap escaped this time as well. The armies of Raja Jagan 
Nath were, however, able to effect a junction with Raju’s troops 
sometimes after and were successful in harassing the country 
side. 

Jagan Nath’s pursuit of the Rana continued, however. On 
October 8, 1585, the Mughal forces very nearly captured Rana 
Pratap.’ They were able to scour the country side and at last 
succeeded in surprising Pratap in his retreat. But a faithful Rajput 
gave the signal for danger. Pratap could barely escape with his 
life leaving his equipage to fall into the hands of the Mughals. 
The imperial armies now thought it useless to pursue Pratap 
any further by the tracks that he had followed. They heard that 
he had left for the Gujarat side and to intercept him in his 
attempts, they took the direct road to Gujarat. Pratap, however, 
had made himself scarce and the Mughal armies soon returned 
to Dongarpur. This was hastened by the rumours that Pratap 
was again effecting a junction with the Rai of Dongarpur thus 
raising troubles in that quarter. The Mughal armies were, however, 
beforehand with him and surprised the Rai before he could take 
up a position dangerous to them. The Rai had to submit and 
pay a large amount of money as tribute before the Mughals 
would depart from his country.’ Jagan Nath remained here till 
about July 1587 when he was sent to accompany the expedition 
to Kashmir.’ 


Il 


Jagan Nath’s departure marks an era in the history of Mewar. 
Akbar was sick of these expeditions now, so fruitless yet so 
costly. He had more important business to attend to as well on 
the Northwestern Frontier and the Punjab. He left the Rana in 
peace now. The Akbar Nama mentions the appointment of Raja 
Gopal Jadun, a Commander of 2,000 horse to the province of 
Ajmer in 1589: of Sheroya Khan, in 1594,"" of Dewan Bharti 
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Chand in 1595,” of Rustam Khan to the Fojdari of Chittor in 
1595,8 yet no mention is made of these commanders being 
entrusted with the task of putting down any rebellions therein. 
But neither is there any record of Pratap’s having submitted as 
well. The irresistible conclusion confirms the Rajput tradition 
that Akbar left Pratap alone after 1587. 

The respite was well utilized by Pratap. In the year 1589, 
he reorganized his forces, fell upon the Mughal garrisons in 
scattered places, and before the Mughals knew what had 
happened, he had overrun the whole country ana made himself 
master thereof.'* In Chittor, Ajmer and Mandalgarh alone, the 
Mughal armies withstood the forces of the Rajput attack and 
they remained under Muslim occupation as is clear from the 
appointment of Imperial commanders to these charges from time 
to time. A Mughal mint was established at Chittor in 1590.'5 The 
rest of the country passed into the hands of the Rajputs and 
the Maharana was able to rule here unmolested. To wipe off 
ancient scores, the Maharana led an expedition to Jaipur and 
there looted its rich city Malpura, 55 miles from Jaipur.’ 

Now Pratap had at last an easy time of it. So strenuous had 
been his opposition to, so consistent his fight against Akbar, that 
before this he had hardly time enough to lead a life of security. 
Two stories treasured by Rajput tradition illustrate the extremities 
to which he was sometimes reduced in those days. It so happened 
once that as the Maharana was sitting down to take his meals, 
the danger signal was given that the enemy was after him. He 
had to hasten from the spot and seek refuge elsewhere. Here 
again before his followers had time to settle down and allow 
him to enjoy the interrupted meal, the scouts brought the news 
that this mountainous retreat was being surrounded. Once again 
Pratap had to leave the place and hasten to a more secure spot. 
The Mughal pursuit did not slacken this time even and it was 
not before he had changed his headquarters seven times that 
he was able to enjoy his meal.’ Another story speaks of the 
hardships his family had to endure as he passed from mountain 
to mountain and evaded Mughal pursuit. Kanwar Amar Singh’s 
consort got a larger dose of discomfort than she could swallow 
and as they sat down in a rude hut, she asked womanwise if 
these troubles were ever going to end. Kanwar Amar Singh 
replied that as Maharana Pratap was opposing Akbar no one 
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knew when there sorrowing days would terminate. The remark 
reached Pratap’s ears and he exclaimed that Amar was bom to 
sell his country’s honour for royal comforts. Amar Singh stood 
rebuked for his heedlessness and assured the Maharana that he 
would not be remiss in the discharge of his duties.* Such had 
been the days-happily now no more—which Pratap had 
cheerfully passed. There is a cave in Jawar which is alleged to 
have been used by Pratap in whose insecure times and a house 
built at Rohera in the district of Sayra’’ in Mewar is another 
remnant of the Maharana’s steadfastness. The fort at Ahor in 
the district of Mogar is also associated with the history of these 
struggles as a place of refuge for Pratap. 

The respite thus granted must have been well utilized by 
the Maharana. He knew it was not permanent and had, therefore 
to keep his warriors in a state of perpetual preparedness. The 
ravages of time as also of Mughal armies had also to be repaired. 
The faithful chiefs who had stood by him had also to be rewarded. 
He gave Jagirs to two of his chiefs who became the founders 
of the houses of Amet and Bhindar. He discharged all his duties 
well. 

Towards the beginning of the year 1597 he strained himself 
while shooting an arrow at a tiger. He was at Chavand which 
was now his capital. After a short illness he died here on January 
19, 1597 not before he had made his successor and chieftains 
swear that they would uphold the flag he had kept flying and 
never submit to the new Imperial line at Delhi. He lies cremated 
at Chavand. He left behind him 15 sons” from eleven wives.” 
When the news reached Akbar he felt sorry. The famous Rajput 
bard Dursa was in attendance at the court and he at once 
expressed his feelings in the following verses.” 

“O Pratap you kept your horses unbranded, your head 
unbowed, your fame untarnished. You were strong enough to 
carry on your work against heavy odds. You never participated 
in the Nauroze festival, nor did you mount guard on the imperial 
presence down the Jharoka Darshan! (the salutation balcony). You 
attained a very high place in this world. On hearing of your 
death, a Pratap, Akbar’s ey s were dimmed and his tongue stuck 
in his throat, for you had really won after all.” 

The courtiers were thunderstruck on hearing this supreme 
tribute to Pratap’s memory and awaited with baited breath some 
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manifestation of Akbar’s wrath on the important bard’s head. 
For once Akbar was generous; now that Pratap was no more, 
it was useless and unprofitable to quarrel with his memory. He 
praised the bard’s composition and rewarded him suitably Not 
so Abul Fazl, however, who ascribes Pratap’s death to the poison 
administrated by his son and successor Amar Singh. As the 
statement sounds rather too thin, he enlightens his readers further 
by declaring the true cause of Pratap’s death as well in the next 
sentence.” 

Thus this sun of Mewar’s glory set at a comparatively early 

age of 57. 

A contemporary bard thus mourned his death: 


Rama along with attendant gods thus welcomed Udai 
Singh’s son Pratap Singh bearing a proud mien. ‘You did 
not feel elated in waiting upon Akbar, come, therefore 
unto me. Come on, your Lord of Mewar, hero of a hundred 
fights, you did not submit to the Muslims. You were not 
a party to the confusion of the Hindu and the Muslim 
religions on the earth below. Come on then, O Pratap 
Singh, Rana Sanga’s peer! and take your seat between 
Brahma and Shiva!** 


I 


Place in History 


Maharana Pratap occupies a very high place in the galaxy of 
the Hindu leaders who inaugurated a reaction against Muslim 
domination in India. For centuries the Hindus had submitted 
to their Muslim masters. Here and there isolated cases had 
occurred where a Kumbha or a Sanga had stood out from among 
his fellow-men and defied the powers that be. The Rajput 
submission to the imperial sway from Delhi had often been 
spasmodic. It has been customary to count Pratap as one of that 
band of hardy warriors who went on fighting against heavy odds 
rather than own a master. The foregoing pages, it is believed, 
would tend to correct that impression. Pratap rather belonged— 
we should rather say he was the precursor of—to the series that 
produced Shivaji in the Deccan and Ranjit Singh in the Punjab. 
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He not only opposed Akbar’s design in Mewar, he organized 
opposition thereto. Unlike the usual run of Rajput princes, he 
was always most happy, nc‘ in evading the Mughal invaders, 
but in building coalitions to stem the tide of Mughal conquest 
in Rajputana. At one time or another, he united round his person, 
the fierce Deoras of Sarohi, the brave in battle, Rathors, the ruler 
of Idar, the princes of Dongarpur, the Hadas of Budni, and the 
Chauhans of Ranthambor. As soon as one coalition was dead, 
he would build up another and continue flinging defiance at 
the Mughals. And in bringing these, what had hitherto been, 
heterogeneous elements together, he would not sometimes spare 
himself. Rao Surtan Deora had expelled his nominee from Sarohi, 
but rather than stand on ceremony with him and vow an eternal 
enmity for this petty cause, he invited his co-operation and had 
him as an ally in his wars against the imperial powers! Rao 
Maldev of Jodhpur and Rana Udai Singh had been enemies in 
their days and nothing would have pleased an old orthodox 
Rajput better than to carry on the family feud and weaken his 
own power into the bargain. Yet when Rao Chander Sen, Rao 
Maldve’s son and successor, appeared at Kumbhalgarh to 
congratulate Pratap on his succession, the Maharana forgot all 
early quarrels and the two remained close allies till the former’s 
death in 1581. But more than anything else he must be honoured 
for beginning that system of warfare for which credit has hitherto 
gone to Shivaji and the Marathas alone. The caste system in India 
threw the burden of defending the country on the Rajputs’ 
shoulders and the Rajputs tried rather to fight and die on a 
battlefield than organize any large scale operations. Pratap 
followed the Rajput tradition to the extent of fighting a pitched 
battle where it could not be avoided. But he delighted most in 
leading the Mughals a dog’s life, harassing them on all possible 
occasion yet in ‘fighting and running away, so that he could 
fight another day.’ It was this system of guerrilla warfare which 
was the backbone of Pratap’s resistance to the Mughals. This 
degraded the Mughal invasions to, what they later came to be 
against the Marathas, the useless task of beating the waves. The 
waters parted as the stick came, but no sooner was it gone than 
did they unite again. 

He did not only inaugurate this system of warfare but carried 
it through as well successfully. Invade it as they would, the 
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imperial armies never succeeded in making themselves masters 
of Mewar. They could overrun the country but could never 
conquer it. 

He imbued the Sisodias with his own indomitable will and 
nothing that the Mughals could do would shaken the resolve 
of his own people to follow his lead. A Jagmal or a Sakat, even 
a Sagar might go and barter the proud Sisodia name for a place 
in the imperial court, but among his own followers counting 
between them, among others, one Raja, three Raos, and seven 
Ravats,* we never hear of a desertion. Yet Mewar was invaded 
several times and opportunities for desertion would have been 
innumerable. 

The success of his methods is apparent from the fact that 
he succeeded in winning back Mewar even against Akbar. Sanga 
was great but Pratap must be considered greater still who 
succeeded in keeping the name of the Sisodias unsullied, who 
taught the Rajputs that it was as heroic to fight and run away, 
if one could succeed ultimately thereby, as to fight and die on 
the battlefield, who organized coalition after cvalition thus 
teaching the Rajputs the lesson of unity in which they so much 
lacked. When Man Singh and Bhagwan Das, Kalyan Mal and 
Rai Singh, Jagmal and Duda accepted service under Akbar, Pratap 
vowed eternal opposition and kept his word winning respect 
from his opponents in the process. 

It is to be regretted that the circumstances of his times did 
not allow him sufficient time to devote himself much to the task 
of civil organization. Organizing of victory against Akbar’s might 
was a Herculean Task which must have exhausted him involving 
as it did some reorganisation on the civil side as well. 

But nevertheless Pratap was no fanatic. If he stood out against 
the Mughals, he hated them cordially as the violator of his 
country’s liberties. But that was all. The personal honour of his 
enemies was as safe in his hands as in their own. When Amar 
Singh rejoiced in capturing Abdur Rahim’s harem, he sharply 
reprimanded him and sent them back with all honour. When 
a night attack on Man Singh would have made short work of 
that Kachhwaha’s ambitions, Pratap Singh would have none of 
it. We hear of no cruelties practised by his orders on anyone 
who happened to have the misfortune of being born into a 
religion differing from his own. And so far was he from 
depending on an appeal to religion alone in his determination 
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to keep safe the liberty of his motherland, that he was able to 
lead Muslim commanders and Muslim soldiers even against 
Akbar’s might. 

He practised the Rajput art of hospitality to the full. 
Whosoever flocked to the Sisodia court, deserted by fortune and 
hard pressed by the Mughals, found a welcome home here. 
Many a prince, Ram Shah of Gwalior, the most prominent among 
them, found a welcome refuge with him. 

A great general, a brave warrior, a successful organizer, a 
prince among men, a generous foe, Pratap’s name is sure to 
be honoured, wherever these virtues are respected. 
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5 
The Padmini Legend 


(1) 


Rajput warrior’s heroism and the hallowed memory of the sterner 
virtues of Rajput women who performed Jauhar thrice at least 
in medieval times have made the fortress of Chittor a place of 
historical pilgrimage of India. There the pilgrim of history visits 
Rani Padmini’s “ancient place of magnificent dimensions standing 
on the bank of a tank, and particularly a small double-storied 
mahal rising from the middle of a tank. This was renovated by 
Maharana Sajjan Singhji.” We have it on the authority of M.M. 
Gaurishanker Ojha, that “even now people call this palace 
Padamini, and the tank as Padamini ka talao.” 

But who was Padmini? We read in our school history that 
Padmini was the wife of Bhim Singh, uncle, of Rana Laksman 
Singh Sisodia. This was on the authority of Tod’s Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan. But our children dispute the statements 
as their textbook gives Ratna Singh, the son and successor of 
Rawal Samar Singh of Mewar, as Padmini’s husband. This 
confusion was due to the fact that by the time Tod wrote his 
history, the very name Ratna Singh had disappeared from the 
books of the Bhats, and even from their memory a century before 
Tad, leaving only Ratna’s imaginary better-half, the so called 
queen Padmini. And this is to be noted that this Padmini was 
not the Padmini of Jaisi’s poem, Padmavat; because Jajsi writes 
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that, Padmavati was the daughter of Gandharvasen of Simhala 
island, whereas Tod makes her, evidently on the authority of 
the Bhats, the daughter of Hammir Singh Chauhan of Ceylon. 

Rawal Ratansi, son of Rawal Samar Singh in whose time 
Chittor was invaded by Sultan Alauddin Khilji,—was discovered 
for authentic history about half-a-century after Tod, by Kaviraja 
Shyamaldasji, the author of Vir-Vinod. This new discovery was 
on the authority of Eklinga Mahatmyam and the Kumbhalgarh 
inscription (1460 A.D.) of the reign of Maharana Kumbha, which 
are the nearest contemporary Rajput evidence of Alauddin’s 
conquest of Chittor (August, 1303 A.D.). But these authorities 
tell us nothing about any wife of Ratna Singh. And of Ratna 
Singh’s activities, we get only “tasmingate,” i.e., “after his death,” 
when the defence of Chittor was taken up by Lakshman Singh 
(known also as Bhad Lakhamsi). Kaviraja Shyamaldasji’s 
researches also spotted Bhim Singh as the grandfather of 
Lakshman Singh (Chirwa Inscription), correcting Tod’s error of 
making Bhim Singh, an uncle of Lakshman Singh. As a 
compromise Shyamaldasji, therefore, got the Padmini of the Bhats 
of Mewar remarried to Ratna Singh, and left the legend 
undisturbed further. Since then no historian suspected the 
historicity of the Padmini legend till V.A. Smith, with the unerring 
instinct of a historian, suspected the whole affair to be a myth, 
without, however, mentioning the grounds of his doubt. 

This challenge apparently disturbed the mind of the late 
historian M.M. Gaurishanker Ojha,' the greatest authority in 
Rajput history in the present age. He criticised Tod’s account 
threat-bare, and examined the historicity of Jaisi’s poem, Padmavat, 
with which the story of Padmini and Ratna Singh originated. 
He comes to the conclusion: 


“, .. Col. Tod has written this story on the authority of 
Bhats of Mewar, and the Bhats have taken it from Padmavat. 
.... Such being the case. Tad’s statement lacks conviction. 
If there is any basic fact (lit., root; jad) behind the statement 
of Tarikhi-Ferishta, Tod and Padmavat, it is this that Alauddin 
captured Chittor after a siege of six months, that its ruler 
Ratna Singh was killed in this fight with Lakshman Singh, 
and that his queen Padmini died in the fire of jauhar with 
several other ladies.”? 
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In commenting upon the historicity of Jaisi’s poem Padmavat, 
Ojha further remarks: 


“,..In the absence of history people accepted Padmavatas 
a history. But in truth it is only a story in verse, like a 
modern historical novel, the structure of which rests upon 
these historical facts that Ratansen was the ruler of Chittor, 
Padmini was his queen, and Alauddin was the Sultan of 
Delhi, who wrested the fort of Chittor from Ratansen (Ratan 


Singh) by fighting. . ..”° 
With due respect to the revered memory of Ojha, we may 


be permitted to point out that Ojha has not been perhaps exact 
on the following points: 


(i) Ratna Singh or Ratansen was killed in this fight not 
with Lakshman Singh but before, as Ojha himself else” 
where says on the authority of Kumbhalgarh 
Inscription. 

(ii) Alauddin wrested the fort of Chittor not from Ratansen 
but from Lakshman Singh. 

(iii) “Padmini was his (Ratansen’s) queen,” has not been 
proved by Ojha to be a historical fact, and yet he speaks 
in the indicative mood about the so called Padmini 
palace and Padmini tank of Chittor. 


(2) 


A perusal of Ojha’s learned history roused, my curiosity 
about the historicity of Padmini, and I began studying all the 
available evidence, historical and literary, about the heroine of 
Jaisi’s poem; Padmavat, and the nature of. the poem itself. I 
published about fifteen years back one paper it; Bengali in the 
Prabasi with the conclusion that there is not even “tolerably 
reliable evidence of the existence of Padmini as a historical 
personage of flesh and blood, and that Padmini was purely a 
poetic creation of Jaisi, whose literary genius practised a bluff 
on credulous chroniclers and—the Bhats of Mewar of later times.* 
But a historical heresy once in possession of man’s mind is very 
hard to kill and there is no dearth of diehards in the ranks of 
modern historians who would cling to the historicity legend 
desperately. 
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The latestand-most tenacious champion of the historicity of 
the Padmini legend is my distinguished pupil, Dr. A.L. Srivastava, 
with whom I have agreed to disagree without bitterness on 
many a finding of Medieval history. He writes: 


. .. arguments of modern scholars (who have rejected the 
Padmini episode) are based on a superficial reading of 
Khusrau’s work and are fallacious. . .”I seems the women 
performed jauhar after Rana Ratna Singh’s arrest, and then 
the Rajputs fel! on the invaders and rescued the Rana”* 


This is not getting at authentic history, but creating a new 
history (?) altogether. How many absurdities are packed up in 
one sentence? It gives a lie to the whole trend of Rajput history, 
and to the character of Alauddin Khilji who was treacherous, 
but not foolish, and from whose clutches no important victim 
had ever escaped alive. What could have been the meaning of 
rescuing Ratna Singh and for whom, if Padmini with the families 
of Rajput warriors had already burnt herself to death? Dr. 
Srivastava has similarly pushed himself into a tight corner by 
too startling and confident a guess: 


. .. Jaisi wrote out a romance, the plot of which is derived 
from Khazain-ul-Futuh. . the story that Padmini was coveted 
by Alauddin and was shown in the mirror to the lustful 
Sultan... .. is probably based on historical truth. . 


Let us turn to the works of Amir Khusrau. 
(3) 


Amir Khusrau, the parrot of Hindustan, was himself present 
with the besieging army of Alauddin at Chittor. He wrote two 
bona fide histories of Alauddin’s reign; namely, Tarikh-i-Alai and 
Khazain-ul-Futuh. Both the works are available in English 
translation. Tarikh-i-Alai is evidently earlier in date and written 
in a comparatively sober style; whereas Khazain-ul-Futuh is an- 
artificial embellishment in a grandiloquent style containing, 
however, more facts about=Alauddin’s buildings, etc. Tarikh-i- 
Alai gives us the date of the Sultan’s departure from Delhi, brave 
sorties of the Rajputs, date of the fall of Chittor (August 26, 1303) 
escape of the Rai and his eventual submission. It should be 
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remembered that Amir Khusrau, though an eye-witness, does 
not give us an account of daily events, but only a summary 
of all the incidents relating to Chittor and the Rajputs of Mewar 
till the end of Alauddin’s reign in a single passage. Khazain- 
ul-Futuh gives us the same facts in a more involved style, 
regarding the siege of Chittor. In the course of his English 
translation of Khazain-ul-Futuh, Professor Muhammad Habib of 
Aligarh threw a guarded hint that the insertion of the Quranic 
allusion to Hudhud, the legendry bird who served Hazrat 
Sulaiman Nabi as the captain of birds of the sky, and had once 
been absent to bring to Sulaiman the news of the beautiful queen 
of Sheba,-to which the poet compares himself to fit in with his 
praise of Alauddin as “the Solomon of his Age”—perhaps alludes 
to Padmini by a metaphor. This is, however, the limit of literary 
criticism. 

The next nearest contemporary historians are Ziauddin 
Barani, the author of Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, and Islami, who wrote 
Futuh-us-Salatin in verse, in the Bahmani court of Gulbarga. 
Barani does not make any reference to Padmini, nor add anything 
to the facts mentioned by Khusrau. Nor do we find any mention 
or hint in Isami’s history in verse about Allaudin’s infatuation 
for any lady of Rajputana. He mentions eight months, in place 
of six months of Khusrau as the duration of the siege of Chittor. 
If it is argued that Amir Khusrau could not be expected to 
mention Alauddin’s lust for Padmini, a flattering courtier as he 
was, the same argument does not hold water in the case of 
Barani and Isami, who could have no earthly motive in hiding 
such a sensational topic. If our masters failed to discover any 
history behind Hudhud in the rhapsody of Amir Khusrau, we 
at this distance of time cannot make ourselves ridicuous by 
making Solomo’s Hudhud yield a Padmini for Alauddin and 
Ratansen. As regards Khusrau’s statement, “the Raj fled and 
afterwards surrendered himself,” we have it from Rajput sources 
that this Rai could not have been Ratansen, the alleged husband 
of the non-existant Padmini, but someone else of the Sisodia 
family. This prince was Ajaysi, son of Chittor’s defender 
Lakhamsi. He was wounded in the last fight with his brother 
Anantsi. Ajaysi became the Rana of his ancestral fief of Sisode. 
This might be due to Ajaysi submission to Alauddin. 

About half-a-century after Jaisi’s Padmavat, Abul Faz] in his 
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Ain-i-Akbari writes, “Sultan Alauddin Khilji, ruler of Delhi, heard 
that Rawal Ratansi, chief of Mewar, possessed a most beautiful 
woman (padmini-e-darad i.e., a woman of the padmini class).”? 
This mention of the woman of the padmini class in the harem 
of Rawal Ratansi by Abul Fazl is a landmark of the wide and 
sweeping publicity of Jaisi’s Padmavat which had already begun 
to assume the authority of a historical romance in Rajputana. 
It is clear that the Bhats took the clue of Padmini and Ratansen 
from Jaisi’s Padmavat, and supplied information to the Delhi 
Secretariat for the use of the royal historiographer. Abul Fazl’s 
notice of the Subahs of the Mughal Empire is much less historical 
than the old district gazetteers of British India, though prepared 
in the same way.” 

Abul Fazl’s worthy contemporary Nizamuddin Ahmed was 
of too austere a type of historians to indulge in rhetoric and 
unhistorical romance. He dismisses Alauddin’s conquest of Chittor 
in one sentence without taking cognizance of Abul Fazl’s 
statement in the Ain. We are helpless against the stubborn logic 
of those two would argue that if Mir Qasim and Gurgin Khan 
were historian personages, where is the proof that Bankim 
Chandra’s Dalani Begum was not? 


(4) 


Ferishta, a younger contemporary of Abul Fazl, was a much- 
travelled man gathering the then current popular stories to 
supplement history. He seemed to have visited Rajputana, where 
he picked up confused stories about Alauddin’s siege of Chittor. 
He writes: 


. « At the time (704 A.H./1304 A.D.) Rajah Ratansen of 
Chittor,—who had been in captivity since the capture of 
his fort by the Sultan—fled away by a strange device. 
Alauddin having heard of the graces and unique beauty 
of a daughter of the Rajah, promised to set him free, if 
he would give that daughter to him. The Rajah under cruel 
torture in the prison sent for his daughter for surrendering 
her to the Sultan. The kinsmen of the Rajah decided to 
administer poison to the princess for the sake of the honour 
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of their family when they heard of this insulting proposal. 
The princess hit upon a plan to rescue her father and save 
her honour. . .(Here follows the doli story as given in Jaisi’s 
Padmavat). .. The Rajah escaped from the town (Delhi) with 
his companions, and tled into his hilly country, where his 
relations had been hiding. Thus the device of the resourceful 
princess got the Rajah out of his captivity. The Rajah at 
once began ravaging the tract of country in the possession 
of Muslims. Eventually the Sultan having found it futile 
to hold Chittor ordered Khizr Khan to evacuate Chittor’ 
and hand it over to the Rajah’s nephew)." 


Ojha in his comment on this passage of Ferishta says that 
on comparing the story of Padmavat with Ferishta’s narrative, 
it becomes clear that it is based on the story of Padmavat, and 
that Ferishta has given it a historical character by making some 
additions and alterations; e.g., Padmini is spoken of as daughter 
in the place of wife of the Rajah.” But this passage should not 
have been so summarily dealt with by the veteran historian. In 
all fairness and courtesy to an eminent medieval chronicler though 
uncritical, it is only reasonable to hold that Ferishta has not 
invented anything, and that he has honestly reproduced the story 
as narrated to him by his informants in Rajputana, where gossips 
and facts in the melting pot seem to have been still in a, fluid 
state. 

It is to be noted that Ferishta does not mention Padmini 
by name either as wife or daughter, though the rest of the story 
down to the Rajah’s escape is taken from Padmavat. We also owe 
to the historian to account for his additions and alterations and 
trace their possible sources. And this lands us into a digression 
into the story of Alauddin’s earlier conquest «f Ranthambhor 
and the poetic legend of Hammirdev Chauhan’s fictitious daughter, 
Devala Devi. 


(5) 


Two years before the siege of Chittor, the fort of Ranthambhor 
fell to the arms of Alauddin after a long siege (1301). The heroic 
defence of Ranthambhor by Hammir Chauhan inspired two 
pseudo-historical poems, Hammir Raso (in Hindi) and Hammir 
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Mahaknvyam by Nayachandra, Suri (cir 1336 A.D.). These were 
written within forty years of the fall of Ranthambhore, and they 
furnish best examples how rapidly history was smothered under 
the multicoloured weeds of poetic fancy, and of the Hindu 
tendency to cut their own nose to spite the Muslim. According 
to these two works, almost identical in substance, Alauddin 
demanded in marriage Hammir’s daughter, Devala Devi , for 
his son Khizr Khan. To save her father’s kingdom from inevitable 
ruin, the heroic princess appealed to her father to sacrifice one 
daughter and “hand her over to the Saka ruler” (Sakendraya 
pradchi mam). At.this Hammir’s wrath flaed up; the warriors 
wore the kesariya, and the fire of jauhar consumed women and 
children within the fort. 

But what might be the real cause of Alauddin’s attack on 
Ranthambhore? Hammir Raso says that Alauddin sent an envoy 
named Muhallan to Hammir with this insulting message. A 
Muslim envoy went no doubt to Ranthambhore as we learn from 
a fairly contemporary Muslim historian, Isami. But this envoy 
was sent not by Alauddin but by his general Ulugh Khan, who 
demanded in a letter the surrender of two rebellious Mongol 
chiefs, and not of any princess. Ulugh Khan wrote to Hammir 
that as he counted the Rai among one of his well-wishers, it 
was not proper that he should harbour the Mongol rebels who 
ought to be expelled from the Rajah’s territory. Hammir held 
a consultation with his wazir, and sent a reply to Ulugh Khan 
in polite language saying that it was impossible for him to 
surrender the Mongol chiefs who for fear of life had sought 
refuge with him.” There is not a single Indo-Persian chronicle 
written within four hundred years of Alauddin’s conquest of 
Ranthambhore in which a daughter of Hammir figures as the 
cause of quarrel, though Ziauddin Barani puts such courage and 
self-sacrifice to a Bhatti princess of the Punjab, whom Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq sought as a bride for his brother Rajjab, 
father of Firoz Shah Tughlaq. Thus it stands to reason for treating 
Devala Devi, a daughter of Hammir Chauhan, as a creation of 
pure literary imagination innocent of history." If Rajput faney 
could create Devala Devi within forty years of the’ fall of 
Ranthambhore, it is no wonder that in far-off-Qudh, Jaisi created 
a Padmini for Ratansen, one hundred and thirty-seven years 
after Alauddin’s sack of Chittar. So it appears that by the time 
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of Ferishta, the Rajput tradition took the beginning, of the legend 
of Padmini from Hammir Raso, its middle portion of doli story 
from Padmavat, and the concluding portion from some khyat 
about Ajaysi (son of Chittor’s brave defender Lakhamsi), whom 
Ferishta has confused with Ratansen. “The nephew of the Rajah,” 
mentioned by Ferishta was Maldev Sonigara (brother of Kanhar 
Dev of Jalor; Nainsi), who was the “sister’s son” of the ruler 
of Mewar. 

It is noted that Tad has mentioned Padmini as the daughter 
of Hammir Singh Chauhan of Ceylon, on the authority of the 
Bhats of Mewar. In popular ballads, Hammir Chauhan of 
Ranthambhore figures as a haughty warrior, implacable and 
uncompromising where honour was concerned, as the saying 
goes: 


Tiriya tel Hammir hath na chare duji var. 


So it is evident that Hammir, a popular hero, displaced Jaisi’s 
fictitious king, Gandharvasen, father of an equally fictitious queen 
Padmini by the time Tod wrote his history. At any rate, the 
variants of the story of Alauddin’s sack of Chittor in the works 
of two historians, Abul Fazl and Ferishta who wrote about the 
same time, point to the fact that the Padmini legend had not 
crystallised in Mewar, and that two poetic heresies remained 
strangely in confused popular memory till the end of the sixteenth 
century. We need not follow Muslim chronicles beyond the time 
of Ferishta in search of the historicity of Padmini. , 


(6) 


Now the question is what about Ratansen? He presents 
another difficulty. History and legend reveal not one Ratan but 
four Ratansens converging on Mewar’s brave fight against 
Alauddin’s imperialism. These are: 


(i) Ratna Singh (Ratansi), son of Rawal Samar Singh 
(Kumbhalgarh, Inscriptions). 
(ii) Ratansen, son of Chitrasen and husband of Padmini 
(Jaisi’s Padmavat). 
(iii) Ratna, son of Khem of Dhundhar tribe (who gave the 
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name of Dhundhar to the tract, now known as Jaipur 
territory). He died fighting in defence of the lower town 
of Chittor, along with Bhim Singh of the fief of Sisode 
and grandfather of Bhar Lakhamsi (vide Ojha, ii, 473,478). 

(iv) Ratna Singh (son of Hammir Chauhan of Ranthambhor), 
who was given shelter at Chittor by Bhar Lakhamsi 
(Lakshman or Laksha Singh). This was the real cause of 
Alauddin's attack on Chittor (vide Surajmal’s Vamsabhaskar, 
ii, 1686). 


It is evident that the Bhats of Mewar found Jaisi’s Chitrisen, 
father of Padmini’s husband Ratansen, as inconvenient for the 
genealogy of the rulers of Mewar, and they had forgotten the 
parentage of all other Ratansens. So in their memory, all the 
four Ratanseis became merged into one Ratansen only. They 
tagged on the second half of the story of the Padmavat to their 
own tale, and gave new fathers one each to Padmini and Ratansen 
of Jaisi. Thus, Padmini became the daughter of Hammir Singh 
Chauhan of Ceylon and Ratansen was given Ajaysi, son of 
Lakhamsi, as his father, though Ajaysi was born several years 
after Ratna Singh, son of Samar Singh, the ruler of Chittor. 

About fifty years after Ferishta, Muhnot Nainsi began 
collecting materials for a grand history of the Rajputs. He was 
in the service of Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur and served 
in the Deccan against Shivaji. Nainsi writes: 


Ratansi, son of Ajaysi 4 and brother of Bhar Lakhamsi, died in 
the affair of Padmini (Padmini ke mamle) by fighting with 
Alauddin. In fact, the Badshah had once marched away 
from Chittor. But Ratansi, son of Lakhamsi, called him back 
from Pur (a parganah of Chittor). Twelve sons of Lakhamsi 
led sallies from the fort by turn. Jauhar took place on the 
thirteenth day. Lakhamsi, Ratansi and Karan Singh 
descended from the fort and died fighting valiantly. . .° 


This bundle of confusion about two Ratan Singhs gives us 
definitely one important fact, viz., one Ratan Singh, who was 
not surely a son of Lakhamsi, was in the fortress of Chittor, 
pretty long after the other Ratansi, who had died “in the affair 
of Padmini”. A clue to this second Ratan Singh is afforded by 
the account of the siege of Chittor by Alauddin in the work 
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of the Bundi poet Surajmal Mishan, who wrote his stupendous 
history, the Vamsahhaskar, within twenty years of the publication 
of Tad’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan and about twenty 
years before Kaviraia Shyamaldasji, the author of wellknown 
Mewar history, Vir-Vinod. Surajmal is the first historian, who 
totally rejected the Padmini legend sixty years before Vincent 
Smith suspected its authenticity, though Shyamaldasji and M.M. 
Oiha with strange consistency chose to cling to the shadow of 
this charming piece of falsehood. 

The author of Vamsahhaskar says that Lakhamsi prepared for 
war and made up his mind “to sacrifice his kingdom and life 
for the sake of him whom he had given shelter.” We learn 
further from the same authority that Alauddin, enraged by this 
hostile act of the ruler of Chittor, ravaged the country and stopped 
supplies to the fort, the afflicted people raised the cry of 
lamentation at which some of the soldiers within the fort pressed 
the Ranahard to surrender Ratna Singh, son of Hammir of 
Ranthambhor.'* But Dharma was dearer than life and bhum to 
a true Rajput. Lakhamsi died, according to this authority, with 
twelve sons, eight brothers, two grandsons, and two other heroes, 
Hinglu Hada (Ahada?) and Ballan. About the fate of Ratan Singh, 
son of Hammir, Surajmal says,”Some say that the son of Hammir 
was sent away to some distance place (kaddi kahun dur); some 
say that he died fighting heroically in the company of the Rana 
and his relations.” 


(7) 


Apart from Alauddin’s general scheme of conquest and 
aggressive imperialism, we find in the story of the flight of a 
son of Hammir, directly supported by the testimony of Muslim 
chronicles, a plausible cause of Alauddin’s invasion of Chittor, 
in pursuit of a political fugitive. The very fact that Surajmal gives 
all that he had read at heard about Raffia Singh, son of Hammir, 
indicates his rare intellectual honesty. It is too much to presume 
that Surajmal was unacquainted with the story of Padmini, which 
through an exotic growth had taken deep root in the soil of 
Rajputana, centuries before him. Besides, there is ample evidence 
to show that Surajmal was acquainted with Tod’s Annals. So 
Surajmal’s rejection of the Padmini legend is very deliberate, and 
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significant too. M.M. Ojha has simply side-tracked Surajmal’s 
version of the Chittor affair, which even if incorrect ought to 
have been noticed by him for refutation.” Surajmal, though 
incorrect in many details, had made one positive contribution 
to the episode of Alauddin’s invasion of Chittor, namely, the 
flight of Hammir’s son for shelter; whereas, the contribution of 
Ojha has only a negative value in the form of a luminous criticism 
that has evaporated everything about Jaisi’s Padmavat except 
Padmini and Ratansen. Ojha has cautiously confined himself to 
more reliable Persian sources, which do not give any positive 
ground for Alauddin’s wrath against Mewar except its 
independence. So he had to tolerate the existence of Padmini 
to explain the episode; and this is on no better authority than 
a mere popular tradition about Padmini’s palace and tank, which 
itself had originated with the growing popularity of Jaisi’s poem 
in Rajputana. The great historian admits that Jaisi’s Padmavat 
was a poem of Sufi mystical allegory, in which Padmini stands 
for Human Intelligence (buddhi), and yet he believes that she 
was perhaps a queen of Rawal Ratansi, son of Samarsi. 


(8) 


Though the foregoing historical criticism may have shaken 
the faith of a few about Jaisi’s Padmini having been ever a mortal 
of flesh and blood in the seraglio of Chittor, it will not at any 
rate satisfy a type of intellectuals under the powerful spell of 
Jaisi’s poetic genius;-Poets and novelists takeout an ounce of 
history to manufacture a pound of life-giving elixir for our society 
by their creative genius against which the narrative genius of 
the historian contends in vain for ascendancy over man’s mind. 
In Ancient India, the spirit of History assumed the ascetic garb 
or religion and morals, or a guise of political philosophy; in the 
Middle Ages that of the royal scarlet of hoiror and woe rendered 
picturesque by the jewelled hems of love and loyalty strung with 
romance and legend remote from facts. In modern times in she 
has descended on bonafide edifice of History. In all ages and in 
every clime legend swelled by swallowing up distorted acts and 
gave birth to poetry of the Heroic Age; and poems like prose 
of Homer created History for succeeding generations of curiousity 
and credulity. 
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It is within the range of experience of archaeologist for those 
who go in for collecting local tradition are themselves responsible 
for creating more legends in the very locality or subsequent 
visitors. The historicity or otherwise of the Padmini legend, 
therefore, hinges on the controvers ‘ whether Jaisi really picked 
up some older legend current in his time somewhere in India, 
or is it that Jaisi’s own knowledge of history and poetic genius 
made his love-epic of Sufistic mysticism, Padmavat and fountain- 
spring of the Padmini legend of later generations with whom 
it became serious history. 

Pandit Ramchandra Shuklaji in a very learned introduction 
to Jaisi’s Padmavat comes to the conclusion that the first-half of 
the story is pure imagination; but the second half, viz., from 
the Brahman traitor Raghav’s arrival in Delhi down to Padmini 
self-immolation, is based on historical facts. His authorities of 
some of those that we have already discussed and dismissed 
But Shuklaji, too, is perturbed over Simhala (Ceylon) the 
traditional abode of demons and dark-skinned people, where 
a beauty like Padmini could not possibly be born. ‘If we accept 
Simhala as correct,’ says Shuklaji, “this must be some Place in 
Rajputana.”"® His hint has seriously been taken up by some of 
the Charans and young scholars of Rajputana, and they have 
at last come upon the historic site of Pugal in the Rajputana 
desert as the birth place of Padmini, saying that Pugal was 
changed into Simhala in popular tradition of later times! But 
where is Padmini herself? We ourselves have come across more 
than one woman of the padmini category in getts and khyats but 
none bearing a personal name of Padmini to square with the 
heroine of Jaisi’s Padmavat." Similarly, Ratansen and Chittor 
have been discovered outside Rajputana and nearer the abode 
of Jaisi Ji Awadh. Professor RC. Majumdar has brought to light 
a Sanskrit manuscript Ratansenakulavali, according to which 
Ratansen of “Chittor fought many a battle with the Muslims, 
and his son, Naga Sens, became the Raja of Prayag (Allahabad)’. 
Naga Sena defied the authority of the ruler of Delhi. Naga Sens’s 
son, Totha Rai, out of fear fled to Riddhikota, in the Nepal 
territory. 

This “Chittor” could not be the famous Mewar capital in 
Rajputana, but a place somewhere near Allahabad. The official 
name of Mewar’s capital was also Chitrakut, and an equally 
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wellknown Chitrakut is there in the Banda district of U.P., the 
latter having been apparently “Chittor” of this pothi. 

Ramchandra Shuklaji further contends that in Northern India 
the story of Padmini Rani and Hiraman (parrot) is narrated in 
the countryside almost in the same form in which Jaisi has cast 
it; and that as Jaisi knew history, he has given such names as 
Ratansen, Alauddin, etc. But where is the proof that this story 
had its origin earlier than the time of Jaisi? In East Bengal every 
villager Hindu or Muslim, knows much more about Alauddin, 
Padmini and Hiraman (parrot) than his counterpart anywhere 
in India. If we did not know that this was no old legend, but 
one picked up from the highly popular Padyabati Pothi of the 
Bengali poet Alawal of the Arakan Court where he translated 
Padmavat into Bengali in the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century, we might as well argue that Jaisi had travelled to Bengal, 
the land of mysticism and magic, where he must have picked 
up the essentials of his famous poem! It is Jaisi’s poem that gave 
birth to such stories everywhere, and not vice versa as Shuklaji 
argues. Another argument of Shuklaji is that Jaisi knew the story 
of Alauddin very well, and as such Padmini cannot be a fiction. 
We may also add that no Muslim before Jaisi had known the 
Rajput and Rajputana better. And yet it is ‘exactly here that the 
trouble lay in store for us. Had not Jaisi given us more than 
the usual proportion of fact and fiction to make a poem or a 
novel “historical,” we would have taken Jaisi on his own word 
that his poem was no history, but at best a story (kahani) wholly 
allegorical. It is common knowledge that one who knows history 
can only spring a surprise on unwary students of history, and 
herein lies the skill of a Scott or of Bankim Chandra and Rakhaldas 
Banerji in our country. 

A wild goose chase through literature and history for Padmini 
Rani betrays only a lack of humour, and promises no better 
results than a search by ardent Sanskritists for Chandragupta 
Maurya’s mother, Mura, born thirteen centuries after in the 
commentary of Dundiraj. 

Jaisi wrote “to amuse the young and old, and to enlighten 
the wise”! We have nevertheless allowed ourselves to be befooled 
for full four centuries. Let us now heed the warning of Jaisi, 
who foresaw such a plight for us. We have no reason to take 
it otherwise, and so “Padmini is Intelligence, the offspring of 
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our heart’s heart,” whose charms and mysteries are so alluring 
as those of the landscape of Simhala (not Ceylon). But Padmini 
has proved a Maya (illusion) to modern historians. The poet has 
summed up the only unassailable historical fact about his poem 
at the close of the narrative: 


Jauhar bhoyi sab istiri, punish bhage Sangram; 
Badshah garh chura, Chittor bha Islam. 


[ie., Women burnt themselves in the fire of Jauhar, men 


perished in the battle. The Badshah sacked the fort, and Chittor 
became Islam.] 
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son of Lakhamsi—might be a mistake for Ajaysi, who was, on 
the authority of Ojha, the father of Lakhamsi. 

How is it that in the same passage occur two Ratansis, one as 
brother and another as the son of Chittor’s defender, Lakhamsi? 
Who might be this Ratansi, son of Lakhamsi, who is said to have 
brought back Alauddin from Pur, and why? It is surely not to 
give Alauddin\a glimpse of Padmini. If he were a traitor, why 
should be again fight and die along with Lakhamsi? 

Two Ratan Singhs were, in fact, involved in the siege of Chittor, 
one having been the son of Samarsi, the other, a son of Hammir 
Chauhan of Ranthambhor. Hammir at the last stage of the siege 
of Ranthambhor had sent away one of his sons, Ratan Singh to 
take shelter in Chittor. This induced Alauddin to turn against 
Chittor, two years after the capture of Chittor. This second Ratan 
Singh son of Hammir, died in the last attack on Alauddin’s army 
before Chittor, according to one version of the bardic source (see 
Vamsabhaskar, ii 1695). 


Hammir Raso of Jodhraj (Third edition, Nagari Pracharini Sabha) 
says that on the eve of his last fight with Alauddin, Hammir sent 
away his trusted lieutenant Chaturang with five thousand troopers, 
to escort his only surviving son, Ratan, to Chittor; two others 
having already died in battle. 


At any rate, the fight to Ratan, son of Hammir, is an unassailable 
historical facts. We get a hint about it from the brave Mongol 
Chief's defiant reply to Alauddin before Ranthambhor that even 
if the Sultan would spare his life he would die fighting for 
Hammir’s son (Barani). 


Ojha has been uncharitable to Surajmal Mishan. He says “Surajmal 
was a goood poet, but not a scholar of history. So he has in that 
work taken ancient history from the Khyats of the Bhats.” 
(Rajputane-ka-Itihas, ii, 558, fn. 2). 


This is no fault but a positive merit of Surajmal’s work as a store- 
house of bardic tales, which no one can subject to scrutiny. Tod 
himself drew as freely from the khyats, and that is no reason to 
denounce his work as unworthy of notice by future historians. 
Dr. M.L. Sharma, the author of Bundirajya-ka-Itihas, has appraised 
the worth of Surajmal’s work correctly, because he cared to read 
it. Surajmal might be incorrect in many details but he has given 
us at least one important fact from Rajput sources about the real 
cause to Alauddin’s wrath against Chittor, ie, the Hight of 
Hammir’s son; whereas Ojha has cautiously confined himself to 
Persian sources and failed to discover any positive ground for 
Alauddin’s invasion. It is curious that Ojha has been at paints 
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to dispute with Surajmal that a minor character Hinglu was not 
a Heda but an Ahada Guhilot hailing from Ahad in Dungarpur 
and he died a century after Alauddin’s capture of Chittor, and 
yet Ojha did not care to test critically the incident of the flight 
of Hammir’s son. 


Nagari Pracharini Sabha Edition, Benaras, pp. 31-34. 

To quote only two: (i) Pingala-putri Padmini, Maravani tini nam 
(i.e.,.) A Padmini, daughter of Pringal the ruler of Pugal), whose 
name was Maravani (Dhola Maru ra Duha, text, 2); (ii) “With a 
padmini woman the marriage of Kant, son of Nagahi (Mata) took 
place” (Nainsi’s Khyat, ii, 218). 


6 
The Bride of the Desert 


(a) 


One day, so goes the legend, the Emperor Akbar seated in his 
circle of literary satellites, greeted his favourite princely poet 
Prithviraj Rathor of Bikaner with a smile and said: 


Kunwarji, your beli has been made a morsel of by the 
camel of Dhola! 


This is an allusion to the fact that Prithviraj had written a 
love poem, Kisan Rukmani ri beli (the creeper bower of Lord 
Krishna and Rukmini), which the Emperor used to hear with 
delight and admiration. Envious of the Poetic fame of the Rathor, 
Rawal Har Rai Bhati of Jaisalmer had the popular ballad of 
Dhola-Maru ra Duha collected and compiled by a Jain poet, 
Kushalram, and sent it on to Akbar. This unadorned tate of love, 
breathing genuine airs of the wind-swept Desert, fascinated the 
Emperor so much as to bring forth this candid remark on his 
own favourite masterpiece of Prithviraj. And the remark was 
not perhaps unfair. The beli (creeper) of the palace balcony of 
Delhi was a luxuriant product of imperial patronage trimmed 
delicately by the poetic genius of scholarly Prithviraj and forced 
to blossom voluptuously with a fragrance of artistic artificiality; 
whereas, Dhola-Maru ra Duha was verily the wild bela (Jasmine) 
bush of the Thal (Desert) of Rajputana springing to life in the 
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rainy season, and flowering sweet and scanty in the midst of 
wide fields of prosaic bajra that clothe the grey sands with a 
garment of green for a short span of time. How the chemeli (a 
variety of Jasmine) of the imperial gardener could possibly 
emulate the fragrance of the hardy bela of the desert nursed by 
the hand of Nature? 

However, this story is not serious history except for the fact 
that long before the Age of Akbar this folk-song of the Desert 
had assumed the form of a connected love poem, the origin and 
authorship of which lie buried in obscurity. This ballad is in 
spoken Dingal or Rajasthani Hindi as distinguished from the 
imitative literary Dingal of later times. Competent critics hold 
the tale as very old (ghana purana),—older than the Muslim 
conquest of Delhi. In origin it was perhaps a folk-tale of Maru, 
later on versified by a number of unknown hards with variations 
and amplifications though the essentials have been left intact. 
In popularity even in its countryside abridged penny-print, 
Dhola-Maru ra Duha is a hot favourite with the half-literates of 
Rajputana and Central India. 

We have it on the authority of the Old Man of Ajmer, M.M. 
Gaurishankar Ojha, that even now in Ajmer a procession of 
Dhola-Maru is taken out on the occasion of the Holi festival. 
Its chief feature is the frolicsome beating of the male-folk by 
merry women with their shoes;—a just retribution on man with 
divided love like Dhola, as the hero of the tale had been. 


(2) 


Who was Dhola, the hero of the balled? Later versions of 
this balled (with two variants) give us that “Marabani. was a, 
Bhati lady, her lover Dhola a Chauhan.” One variant adds, 
“Dhola was born in Maru (the Desert), and another makes Dhola 
a Kachhwaha prince.”! 

Tod has a long story to tell about Dhola, whom he identifies 
with Dulah Rai, the legendary founder of the Kachhwaha dynasty 
in the Dhundhar country identical with the modern Jaipur 
territory. In the fourth century A.D. there was a king named 
Nala, who established the Kachhawaha Kingdom of Narwar in 
the modern Gwalior region. Thirty-third in descent from Nala 
was Sodadev, whose son was Dhola Rai. Dhola Rai was an 
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infant when his father died. His mother went away westward, 
and sought shelter with the Minas of Khoh situated a few miles 
away from the city of Jaipur. When Dhola Rai grew up he 
treacherously killed the friendly Minas and founded a kingdom 
there. One day when Dhola Rai with his pregnant wife Marabani 
was returning after a visit to the temple of the Devi, and Minas 
surprised and killed him, and his wife Marabani somehow 
escaped. She gave birth to a son named Kakil, who afterwards 
recovered his father’s kingdom. 

Tod had made here a mass of the early history of the 
Kachhwaha only to connect Nala with Dhola of the legend, 
whose father he is said to have been. At any rate Tod had 
murdered fine poetry and given us indifferent history. 

Similarly, there is confusion about the parentage and tribe 
of Marabani. In the poem, itself she is simply described as the 
daughter of Pingal Rai, the ruler of Pugal, lying 25 kos w.-w.- 
north of Bikaner on the border of Jaisalmer, and the scene of 
many a bloody conflict between the Bhatis and Rathors. 
Kushalram, who made the first collection and compilation of 
Dhola-Maru ra Duha introduces the heroine of the poem as the 
daughter of Pingal Rai Parmar, a grandchild of Samant Singh 
on the side of her mother Umade (Umadevi). So Marabani’s 
paternal clan is given as Parmar by some and Bhati by others. 
And herein lies the key of internal evidence to the approximate 
age of the ballad: In the earlier centuries of Rajput history the 
Panwar or Paramara tribe held ascendancy over the whole land 
from the northern bank of the Chambal and right across Rajputana 
and Sindh as far as the Indus, and hence the saying: Sara bhun 
Pamar ka. The Bhatis at this time had their principalities’ scattered 
in the Punjab and Afghanistan long-before Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni. The Bhatis under the pressure of Muslim conquest 
gradually moved towards the desert of Rajputana and dislodged 
the Paramaras. So this ballad must have been composed at a 
time when the modern region of Jaisalmir was ruled by the 
Paramaras, and the Sumrahs were in possession of Sindh with 
a sprinkling of the Parihars in between. When the fame and 
memory of the once powerful .Paramaras faded away in the 
Desert of Rajputana, and the Bhatis came to rule in Jaisalmer, 
of which Pugal was a portion, Marabani was given a Bhati 
parentage; because Bhati women of Jaisalmer had the reputation 
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for intelligence and beauty, Even to this day they say in Rajputana: 


Marwar nar nipje, nari Jaisalmer; 
Sindah turahi santra, karhal Bikaner. 


(i.e., man of Marwar, woman of Jaisalmer, the horse of Sind 
and the camel of Bikaner are the best of their species,) 

Bhat brides were sought for by every ruling house of 
Rajputana, and the ascendancy of Bhati, queens over their 
husbands very often created political troubles. Pratap was set 
aside in favour of his younger brother, Jagmal, born of a Bhati 
queen; Maharajah Gaj Singh Rathor of Marwar disinherited his 
fiery eldest son, Rao Amar Singh, for the sake of Jaswant’s Bhati 
mother, and there are similar instances in lesser households. So 
the later minstrels made Marabani a Bhati. This was appropriate 
if not accurate; because the Bhati beauty is par excellence the 
pride of Maru (Desert). 

Marabani’s rival and co-wife is named Malavani (Sans, 
Malavika). Kushalram makes her the daughter of a fictitious king 
Bhim. This raises a strong suspicion that these kings, queens and 
princes are only fictitious characters in regal setting in conformity 
with the psychology, and tradition of a monarchical age. Literary 
critics have nevertheless a weakness to seek history where there 
is none or very little. From the fifteenth to the eighteenth century 
love epics were woven around such stories with similar regal 
setting also in Bengal, Avadh, and the Mughal Court. It is un- 
literary to run after shadows of history in such stories. Marabani 
and Malavani are mere poetic types, and they stand for all that 
is waterless Maru and the well-watered Malwa respectively. 
Marabani is a creation of the minstrel’s fancy, no more and no 
less historical than the ladies of the Scottish ballads. 


(3) 


To give a substance of the story of Dhola-Maru in translation 
is an cruel as dehydrotizing a Bussorah rose for export. However, 
our interest in the poem is not literary but historical, and as 
such rather prosaic. History itself can have no appeal if the 
historian fails to discover the spirit of history that permeates 
contemporary literature from which we have to pick up also 
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the flesh and blood of history. So with due apology we venture 
to reproduce the story abridged from the historian’s angle of 
vision: 

There was a king named Nala in Narwar. He had no male 
issue for a long take, and so he made a vow to make a pilgrimage 
to the holy lake of Pushkar (6 miles from Ajmer). Soon after, 
a son was born to the Rajah, Salha Kumar by name, but better 
known by his pet name, Dhola. When the boy grew three years 
old, Rajah Nala with his wife and child started on his pilgrimage 
from Narwar via Chanderi and Bundi. It happened to be a lean 
year of seduty rainfall (dukal) in the Rajputana Desert. Prince 
Pingal of Pugal was forced to leave Pugal with his people and 
move on to pushkar for temporary sojourn, as the landlords of 
the desert have to do the same uchal (migration with family, 
tenants and cattle) in years of food and water famine. Rajah 
Pingal also came with his wife and a little daughter, one and 
a half year old Marabani. The Rani of Pugal insisted on getting 
her little daughter married to Dhola. 

There was nothing unusual about such a marriage in a country 
where betrothals take place between children in their mothers 
wombs, and they become eligible for marriage as soon as born— 
a fact that anybody can learn moving intimately in remote 
countryside unaffected by modern legislation. 

However, “This padmini (girl of beauty and auspicious signs) 
of Pugal was married to Dhola, the future lord of Narwar. Rajah 
Pingal returned to Pugal when sukal (plenty) came and brought 
back, with him Marabani as she was yet a child.” 

Youth comes upon Marabani and makes her restless for her 
beloved. She dreams, she raves and gets irritated at the voice 
of the papiha crying for its mate, “Pee ava” (“Come, my darling”), 
when clouds darken the sky in the month of Asad (July). The 
month of Shravan brings heavy downpour; peacocks dance in 
glee on distant hills; frogs fill the space with their deep and 
sonorous croaking in tune with the joyous voice (keka) of the 
peacock; and the lightning flashes make unhappy Marabani cling 
to her solitary bed: Alas! clouds have their season; but the eyes 
of Marabani are doomed to shed tears for ever. Oh god of wind, 
blow in the direction where my beloved lives, and after touching 
his body return hither to touch mine; and that will be like the 
gift to lakh-pasav (Sans. laksha-prasad, extravagant charity to a 
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Charan). From the bush of leafless karir the kurari bird (female 
heron; Sans. Chakravaki) moans plaintively which alone shares 
Marabani’s pangs of separation at night-fall. 

Rajah Pingal sends messenger after messenger on swift camels 
to fetch Dhola from Narvar, but none ever returns to Pugal. 
In the meantime Dhola in his youth was married to Malavani, 
a very devoted, very charming but exceptionally jealous and 
resourceful daughter of Rajah Bhim of Malavgarh. Once a very 
rich horse-merchant halted at Pugal on his way back from Narwar. 
He told the Rajah that Dhola was very much entangled in the 
snares of love and beauty of Malavani, and that she had arranged 
things in such a way that all messengers from Pugal meet their 
doom on the way. So Rajah Pingal at last thought of sending 
his purohit (family priest) to invite Dhola; but his cleverer queen 
advised sending Dhadhis, a wandering tribe of low class musicians 
clever at disguises; 

The Dhadhis managed to reach Narwar and by bribing the 
palace-guards secured a place for their halt beneath the window 
of the palace where Dhola used to sleep. Whole night the 
wandering musicians sang of the beauty of Marabani and of her 
pangs of separation from Dhola who was in Narwar. The volume 
of their music in Malhar Rag raised for four prahars a veritable 
love-stirring storm of the rainy season when lowering clouds 
roar in the sky. Dhola woke up in the morning, learnt of his 
Birde of the Desert from the disguised strangers, and became 
a changed man. 


(4) 


Dhola now solicits the permission of Malavani to start on 
a travel abroad, keeping the secret to himself. Malavani says: 


Tantri-nad tonbol-ras, surahi sugandh-aa jahan; 
Asan turi ghari gauradi, kasa u disa-ata tiyan? 


(How does a man think of going abroad, having the music 
of vina and juice of betal, rich scents, a mare to ride, and a fair 
wife in his own house?) 

Dhola takes to subterfuges. He says he will go to Idar to 
procure ornaments for her; but Malavani retorts that she would 
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rather busy such ornaments at a heavier price at home. He asks 
for permission to go to Multan where good horses can be had 
very cheap. She says that lakhs of horses for him will come over 
here, and he could have his choice of a fine spirited horse. Dhola 
says that he will go to Cutch were large-humped camels that 
can travel a jajana (four miles) in a ghari are abundant. Malavani 
objects saying that alluring black-eyed damsels also abound there. 
A sea voyage to procure unbored pearls is also turned down 
by Malavani as too risky. Next he seeks her permission to go 
to Gujarat promising to bring for her fine clothes of the Deccan 
that would become her body. Malavani is not to be deceived; 
she says she will procure thousand such clothes, and wear silk 
pattola to please her beloved. 

When all her attempts to dissuade Dhola from his project 
failed, she bound Dhola by a promise that he would not leave 
her while awake, She give up sleep and Dhola geis no opportunity. 
Dhola’s mind travels to the land of his bride of the desert, and 
becomes disconsolate when the rainy season sets in after waiting 
for two long months of summer. Dhola dreams of Pugal and 
charms of the desert in the rainy season: 


Bajriyan harialiyan bichi bichi belan phul; 

Jau bhari buta all bhadrav-au Maru-des amul. 
Dhar neeli dhan pundri, ghari gah-gah gamar; 
Maru-des Suhaman-u sanvani sanji var. 


(Green is the land with bajra and bela creepers are in flower 
here and there in their midst. If it rains in the months of Bhadra 
the Maru country beats other climes in beauty. 

The earth is blue (dark green), but pale white is the beloved; 
homes or villages resound with the noise of joyous activity; the 
evening of Sharvan must be very charming.) 


(5) 


Dhola keeps his camel ready in harness for departure, but 
Malvani keeps her vigil. She approaches the camel and tries to 
tempt the beast with a good feed and tender care if it would 
pretend to be lame, and thus delay the departure of Dhola. The 
camel, high-spirited and true to salt like a Rajput, gives her at 
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first a rebuff saying, “I myself have left just now my mate in 
tears and loneliness. If 1 do not carry out the errand of my malik 
I shall be visited with the Creator’s curse.” However, the tears 
of a lady in distress melted the heart of the beast and shook 
its loyalty. The camel pretended to be lame by dragging one leg 
behind; but its trick was exposed by Dhola’s n.other. Malavani 
overhears Dhola’s words, and tears wash down the collyrium 
of her eyelids. She sighs and says to herself in bitter mortification: 


Dungar-kera vahala, aunchha kera neha; 
Vahata vahai-utamla, jhatak dikhave chheh. 


(The mountain torrent and the affection of a faithless lover 
that flow in mad impetuosity at the start, snap off too soon, 

One night Malavani fell dead asleep, and Dhola put his feet 
on the stirrup. The camel neighs to give a warning to Malavani, 
and the kettle-drum of departure roars at the gate. Malavani 
hurries disconsolate to the window, and sees only the back of 
Dhola urging the camel to speed. Malavani’s mind pursues the 
truant lover through hills and desert, and enquires of the jal tree 
in green verdure: 


Without water in the desert how is that thou keepest so 
green? Is there untimely rains, or did my beloved water 
thee on his way? 


The jal replies, There has been neither untimely shower, 
nor has your lover sprinkled me. Dhola passed beneath. 
my shade, and tied his camel to my branch. 


From her lonesome palace Malavani lets loose her sugga 
(parrot) to carry a false news of her death to turn back Dhola. 
The parrot sighted him while he was crushing the twig of a tree 
to make a tooth-brush for cleansing mouth in the morning near 
a tank between Chanderi and Bundi. Dhola hears the news 
unmoved, and tells the parrot to do him a service; namely, to 
go back and have the funeral ceremony of Malavani performed 
with nine maunds of sandal wood and one maund of agaru! 
The parrot gives him blessing to attain his object and returns 
to Narwar. When the parrot came back with a sample of Dhola’s 
concern for her, she fell to lamentation: 
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She pours forth her heart thus: 


Oh God! Why didst thou not make me a babul of the desert 
so that my beloved might cut a branch of it to make a 
whip for his camel, and thereby I might feel his touch? 


Oh God! Why didst thou not make me a dark cloud so 
that I might from above protect Salha Kumar (Dhola) in 
his journey from the rays of the sun? 


Farewell! Oh beloved of a strange clime (pardesi). Like the 
Surahi (earthen bottle) of wine in the hand of a drunkard 
in intoxication, you have drunk out of me to the less and 
broken the bottle of pieces. 


(6) 


Meanwhile Dhola reachcs the bank of the Pushkar, and 
beyond it lay the vast expanse of sands, where the camel alone 
is to stand by him not only as his mount but also his friend, 
philosopher and guide. Those who know the Desert know full 
well that the camel and the camel-rider have their own language 
to talk with and so none should be surprised when Dhola and 
his camel on their way speak in poetic Dingal! 

Dhola urges the camel to drink deep as he would have to 
go without water ahead, saying: 


Thou wilt not drink out of small hollows of scanty water. 
Where shall I find for thee another large and brimful tank? 


The camel retorts: 


Verily that is an ill-favoured land where camels get no 
grass but only thorny brambles. 


Dhola cajoles his camel to make a kalewa (breakfast) with 
the fodder of the karil. The camel is adamant, and says he would 
not eat wretched karil even if he has to make fifty fasts. Dhola 
remonstrates: 


Karaha, des suhaman-au je muin sasar badi; 
Amba sarikhau ak gini, jali kariran jhadi, 
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[Oh camel! Blessed is this land where lies my father-in-law’s 
house, Consider the ak (Sans, akanda, a poisonous herb eaten 
only by goats and camels) of this country as am (mango fruit), 
and the karil as the flowering kadamba (a favourite of lovers),] 

On the way from Pushkar to Pugal Dhola meets a lonely 
goat-herd (gadaria) tending his flock in frolicsome mood. 


Ho! Youngman of shining white teeth, whither dost thou 
hie on camel’s back braving the biting cold wind of the 
desert? Have you a longingly wife (mugdhaJ. to meet? 


Wrapped in poetic reverie and bereft of commonsense, Dhola 
was startled and poetry oozed out of his lips: 


The tree of Maru cast off its bark out of a piece of which 
God created the moon, and put it too high in sky (as luck 
would have it!). 


Unfortunately the simple rustic could make out “Maru” only 
from Dhola’s graceful metaphor, and he said in exultation: 


Now you have to hear something unpleasant from me. 
Maru is my companion, Maru is the sharer of my affections. 


At this Dhola became unnerved and crestfallen thinking that 
Maru was a lost game. The more sensible camel rebukes him 
sharply: “This Maru must be another woman; the gadaria tells 
a lie.” Dhola with a heavy heart moved forward, and fell in 
with a Charan sent by Umra (of Sindh), who had an evil eye 
on the , Bride of the Desert. The Charan deceitfully says to 
Dhola: 


Alas! Maru for whom you, over head and ‘ears in love, 
are hurrying is now and old hag with white hairs. 


Dhola felt depressed and unable to decide for himself. He 
says to the camel: 


What shall I tell the people of Narwar now after returning? 


The camel’s. patience reaches its limit, and he snubs his 
master again for listening to the words of wicked men and 
rustics and falling into their trap. But the mind of Chola yet 
wavers like the leaf of a pepul tree and he pulls back the reins 
of his camel homeward. At this critical moment Bishu Charan 
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appeared to reassure Dhola about Marabani. He thus argues 
with Dhola and extols the beauty and virtues of women of the 
Maru country: 


Marabani was one and a half year old when her husband 
was of three. It her youth is gone, how is it that you are 
still in full bloom of youth? 


(Marabani) is pure in character like the tide of the Ganges; 
in intelligence (malt) she is Saraswati; and in conduct (sila) 
a Sita. There is no woman to compare with her. . . Her 
large eyes are like those of a khanjan bird, whose restless 
movements captivate the on looker. One woman of Maru 
is worth giving one hundred thousand Iraqi horses in 
exchange. 


But Dhola is not convinced. He says to the Charan: 


Don’t say misleading words only to please the mind of 
another (para-mana-rajan-karan-i). Tell me exactly what you 
have seen of her? 


The Charan continues: 


Thal bhura, ban jhankhra, nahi su champau jai 
Guno sugandhi Marabi mahak sahu banrai. 
Manu see dekhi nahin, an mukh doy nayananha 
Thoro so bhole pada-i danayar ugantanha. 
Maru-des upaimiyan, sar jayaun paddhriyanha 
Kadua balna janahi. meetha bolaniyaltha. 


(“Thal is grey; ‘ts heath is barren and no champa flower 
blooms there; yet the virtues of Maru women make its wilderness 
fragrant. .. I have not seen the face of a second woman like hers. 
Yes, when—the god of Light appears in early dawn, it has an 
illusory vision resembling somewhat the beauty of Marabani ... 
Women born in Maru country have tall and straight stature like 
arrows. Harsh speech they know not, speaking always soft and 
sweet. . .”). 

Dhola rewards Bishu Charan with a muhar and sends him 
forward to break the news of his arrival at rugal before sun- 
set. He becomes impatient, and pressing the poor camel between 
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his thighs, deals ten strokes at a time on its back in his anxiety 
to reach Pugal before the bride of the desert retires to sleep. 
He cajoles the camel when strokes fail: 


Karaha, Vaman rup kari, chinhu chalne pag puri; 
Tun thakau, hun usanan, bhuin, bhari, ghar duri. 


(i.e., “Oh camel, be like Vamana (Vishnu) and cover the 
distance with three steps. Thou art fatigued, and I too am tired; 
whereas, distance is long, and the destination a far cry.”) 

The came! teels him to be patient, tie his own turban tight 
and let loose the reins. 


(7) 


When rolling clouds gathered thick on the evening sky, Dhola 
at least reached the outskirts of Pugal. He gets a rebuff from 
a man at the well in return for his words of sympathy for the 
sweating wretch who retorts: 


Go your own way. You need not have any headache for 
me. I work at the well till midnight to fill the reservoir. 


On the sixteenth day after Dhola’s arrival, Rajah Pingal gave 
him leave to depart with Marabani. On the second day of their 
departure Dhola with his party halted in a place where at night 
the pihuna serpent attacked by the scent of musk from Marabani’s 
mouth, drank off by its breath the life of the sleeping lady. Dhola 
prepares to burn himself with the corpse of Marabani. At this 
time a Jogi with his female counterpart appears and rebukes him: 


Nar narisum kyaun jala-i, narsuin nari jalanta 
Salha Kumar, Jogi Kaha-i ahalau kem maranta. 


(With man a woman burns herself; why should a man burn 
himself with a woman? Oh, Prince, why should you die in vain?) 


At this Dhola gets angry and tells the Jogi to go his own 
way and not interfere with other men’s affairs. However, at the 
entreaty of the Jogin, the Jogi restores Marabani to life. 

Dhola now decided to travel unencumbered with only 
Marabani on his own camel. Some of his retinue were given 
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leave to go back to Pugal, the rest were asked to come up with 
baggages in the rear. Spies of wicked Umra took this news to 
their master. Umra pursued Dhola and Maru with a large 
cavalcade. Marabani, a child of the desert, scented danger as 
she could understand from dust some horsemen must be coming 
behind them. 

In the meantime Umra overtakes the camel of Dhola and 
shouts from his halting place, “Thakur, why travel alone? Come 
and let us have ammal.” Dhola makes his came] kneel down to 
rest, ties its two hind legs—and handing over the reins and whip 
to Marabani to stand watch at a distance, joins Umra’s party. 
Umra cordially treats him to opium, wine and music. A domni 
(female musician) of Marabani’s peehar (father’s place) happened 
to be with the party of Umra. She communicates by the tunes 
of her tantri (vina) a warning to the lonely lady exposed to 
danger by Dhola’s indiscretion: 


The tantri is playing jhan jhan merrily; husband is drinking 
wine with Umra, and the camel lying to rest. . . . This is 
a desolate place in the Thal. Now the wife is to be snatched 
away, and husband killed. What foolery is this? Shun the 
stranger. Oh Marabani, you were once a very clever girl. 
If you care for your husband, strike the camel with the 
chhari. 


Marabani becomes agitated and whips the camel which at 
once dashes forward with tied legs. Surprised at it Dhola leaves 
the company in a hurry to catch his camel, and learns of Umra’s 
treachery from Marabani. They mounted the camel without 
remembering that its two legs were tied. Umra also leapt on 
the back of his horse and with a straight Khurasani sword galloped 
after the fleeing couple. But Dhola’s camel was no ordinary 
animal. On two legs the camel outstripped the horse of Umra 
and fortunately, a Charan who was passing that way shouted 
out to Dhola: 


What is your business here? How is it that you two are 
on the camel’s back, and yet its legs are tied? 


Dhola gives a knife to the friendly bard, who cut the strap 
and went his own way with an errand from Dhola to tell Umra 
as he had seen them. Next day when the sun was above the 
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horizon, the Charan met Umra and on king questioned tells him 
that he saw the camel of Dhola with its hindlegs tied cross the 
slope of the Aravala mountain, and that he with his own hand 
cut the strap at Dhola’s request. “Have pity on your horses. 
Dhola is nearing Narwar,” says the Charan to Umra. 


(8) 


Dhola at last reached Narwar in safety; but his lot must have 
been anything but enviable as the target of emulating attentions 
of Maravani and Marabani. One day the volcano of feminine 
vituperative became active with helpless Dhola as a reluctant 
listener. Malavani was the first to burst forth thus: 


My God! Maru is such a country where water can be had 
only from deep wells, and where at midnight moaning 
voices kuhakkara (fatigue relieving cry of men working at 
wells) are heard as if somebody is dead . . . where for 
the sake of drawing water husband leaves wife at the dead 
of night ... where water does not feel (at the ghat of tanks 
and baolis as in Malwa) the soft touch of fair damsels of 
kunkum (bright red) complexion. 


Baba! Do not give me in marriage to a Maruan—(equivalent 
to Calcutta Mero, applied to all up-country people, 
particularly from Marwar)—, who are rustic simpletons 
preoccupied with their flocks, with whom J shall have to 
live in the Thal, and go about with a Kuhrada (hatchet to 
cut brambles for fuel) on my shoulders, a ghada (water- 
vessel of earth) on my head, and in my hand a kachaula 
(a saucer to collect water for filling the pot). I should rather 
remain a kunwari than be thrown to die of drudgery in 
carrying water in such a country, where piyuna serpents 
abounds, where the karil and unt-kantra (thorny camel-shrub) 
pass for trees; where ak and phog (shrubs of dwarfish wild 
berry) only provide shade; where the bread of bhurat? (eaten 
even now) satisfies hunger! 


Oh Maru? your country is a land of unrelieved calamities 
having either a uchala (a temporary migration bag and 
baggage in years of scarcity) or scanty rainty (abarasan), 
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or a visitation locusts (tiddi); a ountry where blankets are 
only available to serve as upper and lower garments 
(pahiranaudan); where water lies in a depth of sixty ) puris;4 
where people are nomads knowing no other delicacies 
except the milk of sheep and goats.’ 


Marabani listens and frets, and vents her spleen in a 
comparatively feeble reply: 


All tracts are pleasant except the ill-favoured Malwa. 


I burn the face of the country, where water-moss (sevar) 
covers water; where troupes of young women out for 
fetching water (pani-harin) do not move to and fro, and 
one does not hear the cheering refrain of music of the well. 


1 burn the face of the country where men are dull and 
ill-humoured (phikriya); where not a gauri (woman of very 
fair complexion) is to be found; and where every house 
seems to be always in the mourning black. 


Marabani deals it capital stroke of superiority complex of 
the North by concluding with: 


Maru Kamini Dikhani ghar Hari diya-i tau hoyi, 


(It is only by the grace of Hari that any man of the southern 
country* is favoured with the lady of the Desert (Maru) in his 
household.) 

Dhola tries to be fair, though leaning decisively in favour 
of Maru: He says: 


Desti surangau, bhuin nijal, na diyan dosa Thanlah; 
Ghari ghari chand-badanniyan, neer chada-i kamalanh 


(The country is charming though land is dry. Don’t blame 
the Thal; because like blooming lotuses on water moon-faced 
damsels grace every household there.) 


The picture of the landscape and the hard life of the Thal 
as depicted in this poem remains unsurpassed in Hindi literature. 
And the picture is as realistic in this century as it was several 
centuries ago. 
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If anyone cares to descry a mystic strain in this poem he 
may take Dhola as the symbol of a restless Lover, the camel 
as guide and Superior Intelligence, Marabani as the Beloved 
whose abode is in the Thal of human heart, an oasis in the lonely 
desolation of life. Is there a traveller on the path of Love, human 
or divine, who does not lose his commonsense, commits mistakes, 
becomes impatient of himself and of every thing in the world 
when he is too near the bourne of his journey? There is pathos 
in Dhola’s cry, Bhuin bhari, ghar duri, that finds an echo in the 
heart of man when urging the camel of the caravan of life 
desperately forward to its destined goal, real or illusory. 

A historian of Rajputana shall have to look for life and light 
of history in the hitherto neglected bardic literature and folk-songs 
if he cares to make History humane with human touches? 
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7: 


A considerable volume of this literature has been published in 
Rajputana and Gujarat. We are heavily indebted to the Nagri 
Pracharini Sabah, Benaras; for publishing historical an poetic 
works in Dinhal with translation in modern Hindi. I have used 
throughout the text of Dhola-Maru ra Duha, published by the Sabha. 
It appears to be a model of industry, learning and intellectual 
honesty, giving us a wide range of variants in MSS. My translation 
conforms to the Hindi version of the editors except that it is free 
here and therefor keeping closer to the spirit of the original. 


Z 
Padmini: A Note 


Perhaps no other heroine of Rajasthan has attracted greater 
attention of poets and writers, Rajasthanis and non-Rajasthanis 
as well, than the far-famed queen Padmini of Chittor. The story 
has assumed various forms; and writers have not been unanimous 
about the names they assign to her father, to the land of her 
birth, and even to her husband. Yet the central figure of these 
accounts has always been the same; the brave, beautiful and 
indomitable Padmini, who could befool a lustful tyrant and also 
fearlessly—almost joyfully one might say—consign her body to 
the fires of jauhar when honour so demanded. 

Did this queen of poets hearts actually exist? Or is she merely 
a figment of their imagination? Professor Kalika Ranjan Qanungo, 
who delivered the R.P. Nopany, Lectures in 1959, analysed the 
entire evidence critically and concluded that looking out for her 
was nothing more than a wild goose chase, a chase as likely 
to be fruitless as ‘a search by Sanskritists for Chandragupta 
Maurya’s mother, Mura, born thirteen centuries after in the 
commentary of Dundiraj.’ Let us see whether it is really so. 

Here are some of Prof. Qanungo’s obiter dicta with our 
comments on them— 

(a) Padmini was purely a poetic creation of jaisi whose literary 
genius practised a bluff on credulous chroniclers and the Bhats 
of Mewar of later times. (Studies in Rajput History, p. 4). 
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Comments 


Padmini could not have been Jaisi’s creation, as she is 
mentioned as Queen of Chittor and an objective of Alauddin’s 
lust in an earlier work, the Chhitai-charita, composed at the court 
of the Tomar ruler, Salahdi in V. 1583/1526 A.D. As to the story 
of Padmini known to Rajasthan, it has to be pointed out that 
it comes from a recension markedly different from that used or 
made current by Jaisi.* In its earliest form, it was a poem in 
kavittas by Kavimalla Hetamdan, Hem Ratan who wrote his ‘Gora 
Badal Padmini Katha Chaupai’ in V. 1646/1589 A.D. utilized this 
work. He inserted one of Malla’s kavittas as verse No. 151 of 
his work. Another writer, Labdhodaya, used the same kavitta as 
No. 1 of his chaupai. In Gora Badal Kavitta, the number of the 
Kavitta is 22. Kundalia 162 of Hemratan, which appear as No. 
26 of the Gora Badal Kavitta, has similarly been borrowed from 
Kavimalla’s poem, the style and language of which has inclined 
not only myself but also Muni Jinavijaya to regard its composition 
as earlier that of Jayasi’s Padmavat. Many of Malla’s other kavittas 
too can be traced in the three Rajasthani poems referred to above, 
each of which tried to give the truth as known to it.6 Abul Fazl, 
who knew Rajasthan thoroughly, followed the same tradition. 
He speaks not of having used Padmavat, which must have been 
a comparatively new work for him, but ‘ancient chronicles’ 
recording that “Alauddin Khilji, king of Delhi had heard that 
Rawal Ratansen, Prince of Mewar, possessed a most beautiful 
wife.” 

(b) Amir Khusrau, who was present with the besieging army 
of Ala-ud-din at Chittor, wrote two bonafide histories of Ala-ud- 
din reign,—the Tarikh-i-Alai and the Khazain-ul-futuh, the latter 
of which is supposed by Professor Muhammad Habib to contain 
a covert reference to Padmini when it speaks of Hudhud, the 
legendary bird which carried the news of Balquis, the queen of 
Sheba, to Solomon. Prof. Habib’s view can be rejected. It differs 
from the opinion of many others, like Prof. Wahid Mirza who 
saw no veiled hint to Padmini in Amir Khusrau’s account. (Studies 
in Rajput History, pp. 5-6 and footnote 1, p. 6). 


Comments 


With regard to these remarks it need hardly be pointed out 
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to students of Medieval history of India that Tarikh-i-Alai and 
the Khazain-ul-Futuh supposed by Professor Qanungo to be two 
different works are actually one. As for the reference to Hudhud 
in the poem of Amir Khusrau, which makes one think of the 
Queen of Sheba and thereby, according to Professor Habib, of 
her Chittor counterpart, Queen Padmini, we may reproduce it 
as below, after removing some of poet's flights of fancy: 


On Monday, 11 Muharram, A.H. 703, the Solomon of the 
Age, seated on his aerial throne, went into the fort. The 
servant (Amir Khusrau), who is the bird of this Solomon, 
was also with him. They cried, “Hudhud! Hudhud!” 
repeatedly. But I would not return; for I feared Sultan's 
wrath in case he enquired, ‘How is it I see not Hudhud, 
or is he one of the absentees?’ And what would be my 
excuse for absence. if he asked, ‘Bring me a clear plea’? 
If the Emperor says in his anger, ‘I will chastise him; how 
can the poor bird have strength enough to bear it? 


Here the Solomon of the Age is Alauddin. Amir Khusrau 
calls himself his bird Hudhud. The significance of this can be 
appreciated only if we assume that he was expected to perform 
a mission similar to that of the Quranic Hudhud who had brought 
to Solomon the news of Balquis, the beautiful Queen of Sheba. 
And if the Hudhud had been absent from his master’s side, this 
absence was well accounted for. He had a clear plea. But as the 
beautiful Padmini, on the other hand, was no more than a heap 
of ashes when Alauddin reached Chittor, Amir Khusrau, the 
Hudhud of the Solomon of the Age, could have no clear plea 
to offer. 

It is hardly possible to say anything more categorical on this 
point, either this or that way. Amir Khusrau may have known 
of Padmini, though the verbiage of the poet’s phraseology 
prevents one from drawing any clear conclusions. 

(c) Zia-ud-din Barani and Isami do not make any reference 
to Padmini, even though neither of them had any earthly motive 
in hiding such a sensational topic. (Studies in Rajput History, 
p. 6) 


Comments 


Professor Qanungo makes much of the negative evidence 
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of Ziauddin Barani and Isami. But, logically, arguing from silence 
is one of the worst though popular ways of ascertaining truth. 

There are so many other facts that they have not mentioned, 
either deliberately or through ignorance. But that does not prevent 
facts from being what they are? Barani devotes barely three lines 
to Alauddin’s conquest of Chittor. Isami’s account is shorter still. 
So is it any wonder that they should not mention Padmini? 

(d) The Rai who according to Amir Khusrau fled and 
afterwards surrendered himself could not have been Ratan Sen, 
“the alleged husband of the non-existent Padmini.” (Studies ill 
Rajput History, p. 7). 


Comments 


There is not much weight also in Prof. Qanungo’s view that 
the Rai who surrendered himself could not have been Ratansen, 
the husband of Padmini, for an inscription of V. 1359/1302 A.D., 
incised barely four days before Alauddin’s march to Chittor 
proves that Ratansen was at the time ruling at Chittor. Creating 
hypothetical Ratansens, just because one is out to demolish the 
view that Chittor had a queen named Padmini, does not strike 
us as a,historically sound method. 

(e) Abul Fazl knew of no Padmini, but only of a woman 
of Padmini class belonging to Ratansi of Chittor. The story seems 
to have been taken from the Rajput Bhats who had it from Jayasi. 

We come across more than one woman of ‘Padmini’ castegory 
in geets and khyats, but none bearing a personal name of Padmini. 
So where is Padmini? (Studies in Rajput History. p. 7) 


Comments 


Abul Fazl, no doubt, knew of a ‘lady of the Padmini class’ 
as the queen of Chittor. But such a remark does not go against 
her having borne also the proper name Padmini. 

Nor is it easy to agree with his sweeping remark that ‘no 
woman bore the personal name of Padmini, even though we 
come across women of the. Padmini category in geets and khyats.’ 
If this statement be correct, challengingly “Where is Padmini?” 
In reply we might tell him that Padmini is known as a personal 
name both to epigraphy and literature. Bauka was a son of 
Kakka Pratihara and Maharajni Padmini of the Bhatti clan. 
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(Bauka’s Jodhpur Inscription, V. 894, verse 26). The celebrated 
Jain poet Svayambhu’s mother was also Padmini. If necessary, 
one can find other Padmini too, though we are not sure of their 
being Padmini-dared, i.e. of the Padmini category too. 

(f) Nizamuddin Ahmad does not refer to Ratansi and Padmini. 
(Suldies in Raiput History, p. 8) 


Comments 


Nizamuddin does not, doubtless, refer to Padmini. How 
could be, one might enquire, when he dismisses the entire event 
of the capture of Chittor with one sentence? , 

(g) Ferishta, a younger contemporary of Abul Fazl, seems 
to have visited Rajputana where he picked up confused stories 
about Alaudain’s siege of Chittor. He speaks of the rescue of 
Raja Ratansen of Chittor by his daughter, whose unique beauty 
had led Alauddin to ask for her in return for her father’s freedom 
from the Khilji prison. After release, the Raja created so much 
havoc that Alauddin handed over Chittor to the Raja’s nephew 
(Studies in Rajput History, pp. 8-9). Most of his story is taken 
from the Padmavat. But its additions and digressions are due 
to the influence of other sources. It appears that by the time 
of Ferishta, the Rajput tradition took the beginning of the legend 
of Padmini from Hammi- Raso, its middle portion of doli story 
from Padmavat, and the concluding from some khyat about Ajayasi. 
(Studies in Rajput History, pp. 10-12). 


Comments 


Prof. Qanungo obviously makes much of Ferishta’s story, 
specially of the portions where it differs from other accounts. 
The story, he thinks, had been growing by the appropriation of 
details from other sources ‘in which history had been smothered 
by fictitious details.’ So if he has given a confused account different 
from that of Abul Fazi and others who had better opportunities 
of seeing and knowing these things, it is Ferishta’s account that 
deserves being rejected. He was in this case writing regarding 
persons about whom he knew very little. And that by the time 
of Ferishta, the Rajput tradition had not taken the form assigned 
to it by Prof. Qanungo gan be seen from the Rajasthani works 
of Hemratan (A.D. 1588), Labdhodaya (A.D. 1650) and 
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Daulatvijaya (A.D. 1710-33). None of them was earlier than 
Ferishta. 

(h) Tod made Padmini the wife of Bhim Singh. uncle of 
Lakshman Singh Sisodia (Studies in Rajput History, p. 1). 


Comments 


Tod’s account can, no doubt, be used to prove discrepancy 
in Padmini’s story. But Tod received his story from bards who 
did not know that Bhad Lakhamsi never ruled over Mewar. They 
were ignorant also of the fact that Bhima Simha was Bhad 
Lakhamsi’s grandfather. It is no wonder that these ignorant 
custodians of tradition made Bhimasimha a contemporary of 
Alauddin and husband of Padmini. 

(i) Of Ratansens four had to deal with Alauddin; Ratan 
Singh, son of Rawal Samar Singh, known to us from the 
Kumbhalgarh inscription; Chitrasen’s son, Ratansen, known to 
us from the Padmavat; Ratansen, a son of Khem of the Dhundhar 
tribe; Ratansen son of Hammira Chauhan of Ranthambhor who 
received refuge with Bhad Lakhamsi of Chittor. This provision 
of refuge was, according to the Vamsabhaskar, the real cause of 
Alauddin’s attack on Chittor. (Studies in Rajput History, pp. 
12-13). 


Comments 


Not content with discrediting the story of Padmini, Prof. 
Qanungo has tried to consign even her husband Ratansen to 
eternal oblivion by creating some other Ratansens. But as already 
stated in the comments on section (d) there is little reason to 
doubt the existence of Raja Ratansens of Chitto: as Alauddin’s 
enemy. He succeeded Maharawal Samarasimha. Jayasi’s mistake 
in making him a son of Chitrasen does not discredit his historicity. 
As to the third Ratansena, a son of Khema of the Dhundhar 
tribe, he is Professor Qanungo’s creation. The inscription supposed 
to refer to him speaks actually of Ratan, son of one Kshema of 
the Tanterada caste. He was a talara of Chittor in the reign of 
Maharawal Tejasimha (A.D. 1261-85), and was probably dead 
and gone before the Khaljis captured the throne of Delhi. 
Similarly, the fourth of Ratansen did not exist. None but 
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Suryamalla Misrana, a poet of the nineteenth century speaks of 
him as Hammira’s son. 

(j) According to Nainsi and Suryamalla Misrana, Ratansi, son 
of Ajayasi and brother of Bhad Lakhamsi, died in the affair of 
Padmavati (Studies in Rajput History, p. 13). This Ratansi should 
actually be regarded as Hammir Chauhan’s son (Ibid., p.14). 


Comments 


With regard to the identity of this supposed Ratansen we 
need not say anything further. It is no use pitting the authority 
of the nineteenth century Surajmal against that of a contemporary 
epigraph and saying on the basis of the Vamsa-bhaskar that it 
was on account of the refuge given to the Chauhan Ratansen 
that Chittor was attacked by Alauddin. 

(k) Shri Ramachandra Shukla regarded the story of the 
Padmavat ‘from the Brahman traitor Raghav’s arrival at Delhi 
down to Padmini’s self-immolation as historical facts.’ His view 
being based on unreliable sources has to be treated as unreliable. 


Comments 


Dr. Qanungo’s criticism of Shri Ramachandra Shukla may 
be partly justified. But it cannot be denied that there is a good 
deal of historicity in the latter portion of the Padmavat. 
Raghavachetan who is said to have egged on the Sultan to attack 
Chittor is known from various sources as a historical person. 
He is referred to in the Sarngadhara-paddhati, the Kangra-prasasti 
of Sansarachandra, the Chhitai-charita, the Buddhivilasa and the 
Vrddhacharya-prabandhavali of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
The siege of Chittor is a historical fact. Further, the historicity 
of Sarja (who is described in the Padmavat at Alauddin’s envoy 
to Ratansen and later as slaying Gora) stands established. 
According to Isami, Sirja was given the title of Khusrau Khan 
and put incharge of Chittor before Alauddin returned to Delhi 
(Rizvi, Khiljikalin Bharat, p. 201). Later on Sarja had probably 
a hand in the defeat of Rudradeva of Warangal (Padmavat, verse 
635). The capture of the Chittor ruler by Alauddin is also a fact 
fairly well-attested, for it is mentioned not only in Muslim 
chronicles but also in the Nabhinandana-jinoddhara-grantha, a work 
composed in 1336 A.D., ie. barely twenty years after Alauddin’s 
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death.* We find also references to a number of historical events 
in the speeches of the Padmavat’s characters. Ratansen refers to 
the jauhar of Ranthambhor by Hammira (verse 92). Sarja mentions 
the capture of Udayagiri and Chhitai by Alauddin (v. 492). Other 
verses show that the latter’s capture was effected by deceit (vv. 
492 and 500). Cora speaks of emulating Jaja and Jagadeva (verse 
634), both of them wellknown Rajput heroes. So Jayasi was far 
from being indifferent to historical facts. He made additions 
when necessary. But generally he kept to the familiar current 
of history, to facts known to have occurred actually. 

In itself Padmini’s story is simple. She was the daughter of 
some Rajput chief, of Sigauli perhaps according to Dr. G.H. Ojha. 
Muni Jinavijaya thinks that she was by clan a Sindhal. Her 
husband must have been Maharana Ratan Singh who was on 
the throne of Chittor in 1302 A.D. When Allauddin besieged 
Chittor. The seige lasted eight months and its capture was not 
easy by any means. According to Amir Khusrau, it was attacked 
unsuccessfully for two months from two sides by the Imperial 
army. The soldiers reached only up to the middle of the hill. 
After that Alauddin put up his tent on the Chittori hill and 
directed operations from there. On August 26, 1303 he is said 
to have entered the fort. Its ruler sprang out of the gate like 
fire from stone.5 The Sultan is said to have forgiven him, but 
slaughtered 30,000 Hindus in a single day. 

Two conclusion can be drawn from the account of the Khazain- 
ul-Futuh. The ruler escaped corporal injury, either because he 
had been arrested or because he surrendered himself, though 
this was done much against the wishes of his people who had 
to pay for their obcuracy with their lives. Nor did the ruler fare 
as well as he might have expected; for it is known from all 
sources that the Chittor Chief was subjected to various indignities, 
the objective of which—according to traditional stories including 
the Padmavat—was to induce the people of Chittor to surrender 
their queen in return for the Maharawal. The contemporary 
Nabhinandanjinoddhara-grantha also speaks of the ruler being made 
to move from one village to another, after being deprived of 
his wealth (3rd prastava, verse 4). 

Traditional accounts would have us believe that the Rajputs 
continued to resist even after the Maharawal had been captured 
by Alauddin, and the Kumbhalgarh inscription states that after 
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he (Ratnasimha) had gone (died or perhaps deserted the 
defenders) Laksmasimha of the family of Knummana defended 
that excellent fort, (for even though the established traditions 
of the family be forsaken by cowards, those who are valorous 
and steady do not give up their pursuit of it. Having thus 
destroyed his enemies in battle, he (Laksmansimha) died purified 
by weapons while defending Chitrakuta.® His seven sons died 
with him. 

But what about Ratnasimha? There is nothing heroic about 
his conduct? He may even have been one of the Kaparusas of 
the inscription who, in their time of distress and strain, had given 
the go by to conduct becoming their high family. But there were 
some who felt for him; and his rescue either while he was being 
led from place to place or was in the camp at the foot of the 
Chittor hill was not impossible, though difficult. 

Amir Khusrau’s account of the events, though valuable, is 
distressingly vague. First he speaks of Alauddin’s entry into 
Chittor. Then follows the description of the Raja springing out 
of the gate and running through flowing water to Alauddin’‘s 
camp and surrendering himself. We are told also that though 
he spared the life of the Raja, he slaughtered 30,000 Hindus. 
Actually the order of the event should be as follows: 


(1) Raja’s exist from the’ fort. 

(2) Reaching the camp at the foot of the hill and surrender. 

(3) Alauddin’s attack on the fort. 

(4) Stubborn resistance of the Rajputs resulting in heavy 
losses on both the sides.’ 

(5) Slaughter of the large number of Hindus mentioned 
above. 


In between events 2 and 3 could have been the rescue of 
the Raja by the Rajput guerrilla leaders, Gora and Badal. Such 
rescues are not unknown to history ancient, medieval and 
modern. 

The last scene of this intensely moving human drama was 
provided by the jauhar of Chittor. Ratan Singh, though he was 
never in command after his surrender or capture by the Muslims 
died fighting for Chittor. But the real heroes of this fight perhaps 
were Badal and the Sisodiya Chief Laksmasimha with his sons. 
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Gora had already died at the hands of Alauddin’s general Sirja. 
Badal fell in the last fight, near the gate of Chittor. Laksmasimha 
and his brothers probably rushed out, dad in saffron robes and 
died fighting against the enemy. Padmini was no more, when 
Alauddin reached there. As the Padmavat says in one of its last 
verses, “By the time the sahagamana”™ was over, the Emperor had 
surrounded the fort. He took up a handful of Padmini’s ashes, 
and blew them up, saying, “This earth holds no reality.” His 
entire army dug up earth and filling up the hollows near the 
fort, built a bridge. Then followed the attack and a fierce struggle. 
Badal died fighting near the gate. Women committed jauhar. Men 
fought. The Emperor stormed the fort and Chittor became an 
Islamic possession.” There is a rising of truth about this 
description. 

In the end, let me bring to your notice also the fact that 
the verse on the basis of which the story of Padmini had been 
so far dismissed as a mere allegory is now regarded as a fake, 
an interpolation by some later writer. It has no place in the 
scientifically edited texts of the poem by Dr. Mata Prasad Gupta 
and Vasudeva Saran Agarwal. We who are out to have the genuine 
stuff should first be sure about the genuineness of the evidence 
we use. 


REFERENCES 


1. The relevant verses from it run as follows in Shri Agar Chand 
Nahata’s manuscripts:— 
lum bolai Dhilli kau dhani 
maim Chitaur sum Padmini 
Bandhyan Ratnasena maim jai 
laigau Badala taim chludai 
Here Alauddin is represented as saying that he had heard of 
Padmini being at Chittor. So going there he captured Ratan Simha. 
But he (the Rana) was rescued from bondage by Badal. That 
Chhital’s story too was not unknown to Jayasi can be seen from 
the Padmavat, verses 492, 493 and 500. 

2. See Appendix I. 

3. Hemratan, for instance, begins his poem by saying, “I shall give 
the true story. It will suffer from no defect.” (verse 3). In verse 
618 he speaks of having given the account as he had heard it. 

4. Rajasthan Trough The Ages, 1, p. 637. 
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Khazain-ul-futuh, JTH., VIII, pp. 369-72. 

Sa Ratnasimham tananain niyujya 

sve-Chitrak utachala-raksanaya / 

Mahesa-pujahata-kalmasaughah 

itapatih stargapatir babhuta // 

Khunimanavaniah khalyu Lakmasimhah 

tasmin gate durgataram raraksa / 

Kulasthitim kapurusainvinuktam 

ma jatu dhirah purusastyajanti // 

Barani states that the army which had been with Alauddin at 
Chittor during the rainy season has suffered heavily (See Rizvi— 
Khalji-Kalina-Bharat, p. 76). 

Burning oneself with the husband’s dead body. 


Appendix 


The difference between the two recessions, one used by Jayasi 
and the other by Rajasthan poets, can briefly be given as follows: 

Jayasi makes Padmavati a daughter of Gandharvasena of 
Simhala. She fall in love with Ratansen of Chittor through the 
agency of her parrot, Hiraman, who tells the ruler of Padmini’s 
beauty and later returning to Ceylon gives the Princess the news 
of Ratansen’s deep love for her. Ratansen who breaks into 
Padmini‘s palace at night, is captured by her guards but married 
to her on being recognized. He returns home with Padmavati, 
on receiving a message from his queen Nagmati, after he had 
been in Ceylon for one year. 

In Rajasthani poems on the other hand Ratansen Guhilot of 
Chittor has a queen named Prabhavati. It was her tart remark, 
that the Raja should look out for a Padmini to prepare his food 
and serve it if he did not like her cooking which made him leave 
Mewar in search of such a lady. The siddhi of a Sadhu whom 
he met on the southern seashore took him to Ceylon where he 
defeated Padmini’s brother in a chess match.and thus secured 
Padmini as his wife. After staying, therefor five or six days he 
started on the return march for Mewar. 

In these stories there is no Hiraman parrot. In the Padmavat, 
there is no chess match. Nor is the ruler aided in the Padmavat 
by any yogi in crossing the sea. Thus no two events are wholly 
alike as they should be in wholesale borrowing, specially when 
the alleged borrowers claim that they have been faithful to an 
earlier model. 

The same dissimilarity persists in the events occurring after 
Ratansen’s return to his capital. In the Padmavat Raghochetan 
is banished by the ruler, because he is shown to be a cheat. 
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Rajasthani poems ascribe the banishment to his having interfered 
with the royal couple’s privacy. 

When Raghochetan of the Padmavat reaches Delhi he instigates 
Alauddin to invade Chittor by describing Padmini’s unique 
loveliness. The Sultan sent even a messenger demanding Padmini. 
When the message was not honoured, he invaded Chittor with 
a huge army. Even a siege of eight years did not effect the 
reduction of the fort. 


The story is given differently in the Rajasthani poems. 
Raghochetan prompts Alauddin to secure a Padmini. But it is 
only after his failure to secure one from Ceylon that he is told 
of the existence of Padmini of Chittor. The invasion of Mewar 
followed. But there is nothing in the Rajasthani poems to suggest 
that the siege lasted for years. 

Both the sources are agreed on the point that Alauddin 
captured Ratansen by deceit. But other details differ. In the 
Rajasthani poems the Sultan retires to his camp near Chittor fort 
and from there asks the people in Chittor to surrender Padmini. 
Thus alone could their Raja be released. Nagmati’s son Virabhan, 
urges the nobles to agree to the proposal. In the Padmavat Alauddin 
is represented as having taken the Raja to Delhi where he gave 
him the worst of treatment. It was during this period of Ratansen’s 
captivity that Devapala of Kumbhalgarh tried to seduce Padmini. 
The Sultan sent also a courtesan disguised as a yogini with the 
same objective. These episodes find no place in Rajasthani poems. 

The rescue of the Raja by Gora cmd Badal finds a place in 
both the recessions. In the Padmavat Delhi forms the scene of 
rescue. In the Rajasthani poems, the rescue is from Alauddin’s 
camp near Chittor, and the ruler escapes in a palanquin. 
Everything considered, the latter account appears nearer the truth. 

There is nothing in the Rajasthani poems about the Raja’s 
attack on Devapala of Kumbhalgarh. In fact no Kumbhalgarh 
existed at the time. 

Some differences among the Rajasthani sources themselves 
can also be noted, though these are not many. Hemratan, who 
wrote in V. 1645/1588 A.D., forty-eight years after Jayasi, has 
relied mainly on Kavimalla, who probably preceded Jayasi as 
a writer on the Padmini theme and night have been the author 
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of one of the ancient records mentioned by Abul Fazl. Labdhodaya 
mostly paraphrases or amplifies Hemratna’s narrative; but when 
he comes to the quotations from Malla, he reproduces them in 
the original, thus according to them higher regard than to 
Hemratna’s Chaupai. His work was composed in V. 1707-1650 
AD. 

In the anonymous Gora Badal Kavitta, the story is a bit 
different: 


(a) Raghochetan is banished as a result of his quarrel with 
Ratansen in a game of chess. 

(b) He gets honoured at Alauddin’s court as a result of his 
having foretold the Sultan, (who had gone to him 
disguised as a dervesh), that he would be the ruler of 
Delhi. But this work too gives the story of his attempt 
to conquer Simhala so that he might get a Padmini 
from there. 


8 


Muhnot Nainsi: The Abul Fazl of 
Rajputana 


(1) 


Everything about Nainsi is history. His life ended in a tragedy 
more pathetic than the murder of Abul Fazl. He is mentioned 
sometimes with Muhnot and sometimes with Mehta as his title. 
And words have their history. Mehta is generally a term of 
respect for non-Rajput administrative dignitaries mostly of Oswal 
and other Vaish community or Kayeths in Rajput courts. Behind 
their backs they were called Baniyas and Bhadbhujas. As Nainsi’s 
family held high officer in Jodhpur they were officially known 
as Mehtas (Sans Mahattar, Pers. Mihtar), whereas they themselves 
clung to their family title of Muhnot, which means a descendant 
of Mohan. Their family history goes thus: 

Sixth in descent from Rao Siha (corruption of Sriharsha), 
who belonged to the ruling Rathor house of Marwar,—was 
Mohan. Mohaniya Rathors trace their descent to Mohan’s eldest 
son, Bhim, whereas his younger sons and their descendants 
affiliated themselves to the Oswal gotra of the Vaish community.’ 
This was due to the fact that Mohan in his old age had accepted 
Jainism in which creed a younger son of his, Subhat-Sen, was 
brought up. Several inscriptions, one in the Naulakha Jain temple 
(dated B.S. 1700, Magh Sudi 12, Wednesday); three in the Mahabir 
temple, Jalore (in the Jodhpur State) dated B.S. 1683, Asadh Badi 
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4, Friday); and another there in temple of Chaumukhji (dated 
B.S. 1681, Chait Badi 4, Friday); give us the genealogy of Nainsi’s 
family as follows: 

Achala‘s son Jaisa married Jaivantde (devi), who bore him 
two sons, Jairaj and Jaimal. Jaimal married two wives, Sarupde 
and Sohagde; by Sarupde he had four sons, Nainsi, Sundardas, 
Askaran and Narsinghdas; the other wife bearing him only one 
son, Jagmal. The genealogical link between Mohan’s son and 
Achala is missing; but it is known that Jaimal, father of Nainsi, 
was nineteenth in descent from Subht-Sen, son of Mohan. 

When Maharajah Gaj Singh received a promotion of one 
thousand zat and 1000 sawar trom Emperor Jehangir who 
assigned him pargana Jalore in tankhwah (assignment) in B.S. 
1677—Jaimal was appointed the nazim (governor) of Jalore. He 
was next transferred to Nagore in B.S. 1683 when Emperor 
Shahjehan gave it in fief to fiery Rao Amar Singh, the disinherited 
heir of Marwar. He served throughout with devotion and ability, 
and was raised to the office of Dewan of Jodhpur three years 
after. 

M.M. Gaurishankar Ojha gives the date of Nainsi’s birth as 
Friday, 4th day of the bright fortnight of the month of Margasirsa, 
1667 B.S. (1611 A.D.). Nainsi also entered the service of Jodhpur 
under Gaj Singh. He evinced early the qualities of a good soldier, 
and was appointed to command an expeditionary force against 
the predatory Mers of Magra. Nainsi qushed the Mers and burnt 
down their village (B.S. 1689). His military abilities were next 
pitted against the refractory Maheshdas Mahecha, who had been 
devastating the pargana of Rajdhara in Marwar. Nainsi captured 
the stronghold of the rebel and demolished its defences. He 
returned leaving Jagmal Bharmalot, the Mukhiya of his forces 
incharge of Rajdhara. 


(2) 


The Common boundary between Marwar and Jaisalmer, 
besides the haughty contempt of Rathors for the less prosperous 
Bhatis, made the rulers of Marwar and Jaisalmer natural enemies. 
In B.S. 1702 (1646 A.D.), Rawal Naran or Narayan, probably a 
feudatory of Jaisalmer, began ravaging the villages of Sojat. Nainsi 
and his younger brother, Sundardas, were sent at the head of 
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Jodhpur forces to retaliate. Nainsi went and burnt down Kukrakot, 
Karana Mankad and several other villages of the enemy. In B.S. 
1714 (1658 A.D.) Maharajah Jaswant Singh appointed him Diwan 
in place of Mian Farasat. It was the year of Maharajah Jaswant’s 
defeat at the battle of Dharmat (15th April, 1658). When the 
fortune of Jaswant was under cloud, Rawal Sabal Singh Bhati, 
ruler of Jaisalmer, began to plunder the village of Jaswant’s 
districts of Phalodi and Pokaran. This was an act of ingratitude 
on the part of Sabal Singh who owed his gadi of Jaisalmer to 
the active help of Jaswant and his father. 

Nainsi mentions elsewhere a state of war between Marwar 
and Jaisalmer,-and other interstate feuds under Mughal 
suzerainty, a fact hardly noticed by any other historian. After 
the death of Rawal Manohardas Bhati without an heir, a party 
of nobles backed by the Ranis put Bhati Ramchandrasingh hot 
on the gadi of Jaisalmer without consulting Sihar Raghunath 
Bhanot, who had been the prop of affairs in the time of Rawal 
Manohardas. Sihar meditated a revolution, and accordingly he 
opened correspondence with Sabal Singh Dayaldasot, who was 
at that time in the service of Rup Singh Bharmalot, a grandee 
in high favour with Emperor Shahjehan. The emperor agreed 
to recognise Sabal Singh as the successor of Manohardas at the 
prayer of Rup Singh. This opportunity was seized upon by 
Jaswant Singh, who represented to the Emperor than Pokaran 
belonged to Marwar, and only for a few years the Bhatis had 
seized it. The Emperor granted a ferman to Jaswant to take 
possession of Pokaran, and with this imperial sanad Jaswant 
came from Delhi to Jodhpur in the month of Vaisakh, B.S. 1706 
(1650 A.D.). Jaswant sent Rao Sardul Gopaldasot and Pancholi 
Haridas to Jaisalmer with the imperial farman. The Bhati chiefs 
assembled and replied to the envoys, “Pokaran can be had only 
after cutting the heads of five Bhatis.” Jaswant took up the 
challenge, and under the command of Nainsi sent a strong force 
to seize Pokaran. Sabal Singh, with a following of only 700 
horsemen, joined Nainsi, and the two together encamped on the 
lake of Dungarsar, half a mile from the fort of Jaisalmir. 
Ramchandra evacuated Jaisalmir under terms, and Sabal Singh 
was put on the gadi who gave up Pokaran to the possession 
of Marwar. This was the greatest military achievement of Muhnot 
Nainsi. 
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Family tradition of Nainsi throws further light on 
Aurangzeb’s diplomacy to detach Jaswant from Dara’s cause. 
We are told that Maharajah Jaswant Singh had been given the 
charge of the subah of Gujarat by Aurangzeb, who later on took 
away Gujarat and gave him in exchange the parganas of Hansi 
and Hissar. When and why did Aurangzeb give the subah of 
Gujarat (Ahmedabad) to Jaswant? This must have been in 
between January and March of the year 1659, when Jaswant 
deserted the cause of Dara whom he himself had invited to 
Rajputana. So Jaswant was given a good price for treachery. 
When Jaswant was proceeding to Ahmedabad, he detached on 
the way a force under Nainsi to exact vengeance on Sabal Singh 
Bhati. Nainsi entered Pokaran, and at his approach Amar Singh, 
son of Sabal Singh, fled to Jaisalmer. Nainsi gave him a hot 
chase, burnt down 24 villages of Jaisalmer and pitched his camp 
in the village of Basanpi, three kos from the fort of Jaisalmer. 
But Sabal Singh Bhati would not come out for fight; Nainsi 
returned in triumph after plundering the kot, i.e. the town below. 

Jaswant perhaps never actually got possession of Gujarat. 
However, Karamsi (son of Nainsi) and Pancholi Bachraj were 
sent to take charge of Hansi and Hissar on behalf of Jaswant. 

Nainsi’s younger brother, Sundardas, was also a capable 
administrator and a brave soldier. He was appointed Diwan of 
the Household (Khangi Diwan) in place of Pancholi Balabhadra, 
son of Raghodas in 1655 A.D. (B.S. 1711). Maharajah Jaswant 
sent him along with Rathor Lakhdhir (son of Vitthaldas) in 
command of a force to punish the refractory Bagh, chief of the 
Parmats of Sindhalwati in the district of Siwana. Bagh was indeed 
a tiger in courage. With only four hundred Rajputs he fell upon 
more than then thousand men, though mostly local militia footmen 
led by the two commanders of Jaswant. Sundardas bore the 
brunt of the fight and won a bloody victory for Jaswant. Sundardas 
Muhnotis mentioned as having killed two distinguished Panwar 
chiefs, Jaimal and Mana (Khyat, pp. 257, 259). Perhaps they were 
killed in this battle with Bagh Parmar. 

Sundardas companied Maharajah Jaswant Singh to the Deccan. 
In B.S. 1720 (1664 A.D.) Jaswant laid siege to Shivaji’s fort of 
Kondana.’ Sundardas went to this fight with a determination to 
die or conquer. But on account of heavy bombardment from the 
fort, Jaswant recalled his troops from attack. 
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In short, the whole family of Muhnot Nainsi served Jaswant 
too well, and hence came upon them the historic tragedy that 
usually close the careers of able and faithful servants, be he a 
Wolsley of Henry VIII, or the Barmicids of “the golden prime 
of Caliph Harun-al-Rashid.” Jaswant had gone to the Deccan 
with Shaista Khan to subdue Shivaji. The Khan lost his finger 
in Poona, and with it the viceroyalty of the Deccan. Jaswant came 
a second time to the Deccan with Prince Shah Alam in 1667. 
He took Muhnot Nainsi and Sundardas with him; but soon after 
at Aurangabad the two brothers were suddenly dismissed from 
thei offices and thrown into imprisonment (Paus Sudi 9, B.S. 
1723). Simultaneously at Jodhpur Nainsi’s son Karamsi and other 
relations were thrown into prison and their jagirs confiscated.’ 
About two years after, Nainsi and Sundardas were released from 
imprisonment and fined one lakh of rupees. As they refused to 
pay even a piece of copper as fine, they were again thrown into 
prison, and in 1670 A.D. they were sent to Jodhpur under escort. 

The two brothers were every inch spirited Rajputs, sensitive 
and haughty where honour was concerned. A Rajput would 
never submit to pay fine (dand bharna), which was the way of 
the Jat and the Gujar to buy safety. The two brothers were also 
poets, and they used to recite one line each, to be capped by 
the other with another. One day Nainsi deplored of their fate 
and desertion by friends in a couplet to which Sundardas in 
bitter cynicism replied: 


Nar pai nar avat nahin, avata dhan pas* 
[ie., Man does not come to man, but only to his wealth.] 


At last the insolence of mean fellows made the life of the 
two brothers intolerable. On the 13th day of the dark fort-night 
of Bhadra of the year 1727 B.S. (1671 A.D.) Nainsi and his 
brother died a heroic death by driving daggers into their own 
stomachs. 


(3) 


Muhnot Namsi was a historiographer of unfulfilled promise. 
His life came to an end during the course of gathering materials 
for his History of the Rajputs, which could not, therefore, receive 
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shape at his hands. The nature of the contents of his Khyat 
indicates the scheme of his literary venture and its great 
potentialities. Nainsi had neither the learning and leisure nor 
the intellectual calibre and the political philosophy of Abu Fazl. 
But within a narrower compass Nainsi’s historical conception 
was more scientific and penetrative than that of Abul Fazl. Abul 
Fazl has swallowed up his sources almost beyond detection, and 
appropriated the whole credit of the performance to himself. But 
Nainsi has honestly preserved the names of all important 
contributors to his contemplated history, designed on a scheme 
of collaboration. 

Nainsi’s historical study was a private enterprise having 
nothing to do with any court patronage. It breathes a fearless 
spirit that did not hesitate to expose the weaknesses and failures 
of his master’s clan. General feature of Nainsi’s work have thus 
been summed up by M.M. Gaurishankar Ojha: 


The Khyat of Nainsi is a grant collection of materials mainly 
on the history of Rajputana, and incidentally of other regions 
alluded to (e.g., Gujarat, Kathiawad, Cutch, Baghelkhand, 
Bundelkhand and Central India). Guhilots of Dungarpur, 
Banswara Kher and Pratapgarh, and its Sisodia branch of 
Udaipur, Chandravat of Rampura; Rathors of Jodhpur, 
Bikaner and Kishangarh; different branches of the Chauhans 
of Bundi and Bagaria (Hadas), Songara, Sanchora, Boda, 
Kanpalia, Khichi, Cheeba and Mohil; Yadavas and their 
branches, Sarvahya, Jadecha, and those of Cutch and 
Kathiawad; Chavadas and Solankis of Gujarat; Baghel (a 
branch of Solankis) of Gujarat and Baghelkhand, Jhalas, 
Dahiyas, Gauds and Qaimkhanis of Rajputana;—figure in 
this chronicle. 


Besides these, accounts of the different branches of the 
Guhilots, Paramaras, Parihars, Solankis and Rathors; the 
date of building of important forts and descriptions of hills, 
rivers and districts (parganas) are available in this work. 


It is absolutely impossible to get so many details of the 
history of the Chauhans, Rathors, Kachhwaha and the 
Bhattis elsewhere as in this Khyat. As regards genealogies 
it has been a unique collection. A brave soldier as he was, 
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he has saved the memory of many a brave soul from dark 
oblivion telling us of their valiant deeds, death in battles 
with dates, and of their jagirs. For the history of the Rajputs 
after B.S. 1300, Nainsi’s Khyat is more illuminative 
sometimes than Persian chronicles. Gaps in Rajput history 
which archaeology and epigraphy fail to fill are to a certain 
extent filled here and there. It is a collection of historical 
materials, unique and unprecedented. Late Munshi 
Deviprasad has designated Nainsi as the Abul Fazl of 
Rajputana, which is not inappropriate.” (Introduction, Khyat, 
1, 5-7). This Khyat was not known to Tod. 


Nainsi lived only to complete his historical survey of Jodhpur, 
much more detailed than any regional gazetteer ever planned 
under the British regime. Nainsi’s plan was to give history, pargana 
by pargana, in which the origin of each pargana, its successive 
governors and their noteworthy achievements, and the date and 
occasion of how and when it came under Jodhpur. Next, he gives 
a short account of villages such as whether an individual village 
yields one crop or two; variety of produce in each harvest; what 
castes are engaged in agriculture; its jagirdar and amount of 
revenue; increase of revenue during the last five years; number 
of tanks and water-courses, trees growing around, etc. It contains 
a narrative of the Rulers of Jodhpur from Rao Siha, founder of 
the dynasty, down to that of the reigning ruler Maharajah Jaswant 
Singh. 


(4) 


We feel tempted to give two specimen passages from Nainsi’s 
Khyat in translation to tempt our historians to this field of 
research. 


1. Narrative of the Chauhans of Sirohi 


When in the month of Bhadra, B.S. 1713, Muhnot Nainsi 
went to the presence of Shri Ji (Maharajah Jaswant Singh) in 
Gujarat and returned in the month of Ashvin (next month), 
Deora Amra Chandravat sent his Pradhan (Chief Minister), 
Baghela Ram Singh to Nainsi at Jalore. When he was asked 
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information about Sirohi he said that the number of villages 
in Sirohi and in Jalore is equal, the Rao (of Sirohi) had much 
income from dan (octroi), which was about fifty to sixty thousand 
rupees; but nowadays it has dwindled. About half of Sirohi’s 
(income) is taken by Amra Chandravat; villages in their respective 
vibhag (jurisdiction) number 100 and 125 respectively. 

When the Pargana of Sirohi came under the jurisdiction of 
Jalore, Sundardas sent the list of the following villages in the 
first of Pargana Sirohi.® 

Villages on Mount Abu—5 (names given). 

Villages of Mahadeoji Sarenswarji—9 (names given). 

List of 24 villages forming the vatan (home territory) of the 
Solankis—names . . . 

List of 77 villages, which form the Sasan (gifts) owned by 
the Brahmans, Charans and Bhats. 

How Abu came to the possession of the Chauhans:* 

At first the Panwars ruled over Abu, and at that time their 
capital city stood on the site of the village of Umarni, five kos 
from Abu. .. At that time Deora Bija’s five sons, Jaswant, Samra, 
Luna, Lumbha, Lakha and Tejsi, were living in a temporary 
settlement as “sqatters,” beneath the hill of Sirnawa in the 
neighbourhood of Sirohi. They had no land to put their legs on, 
no place to halt even and somehow were keeping themselves 
off from sheer starvation, and yet dreaming and plotting 
nevertheless to capture Abu! One day, a Charan of the Panwars 
happened to meet them, and they related their miserable condition 
with five daughters each to five brothers to be given away in 
marriage. The Charan said that they need not worry over the 
marriage of their daughters, who might be given to the Panwars 
of Abu. The Charan went to Hun Panwar, the ruler of Abu, and 
broke the proposal of marriage. “Alright,” said the Rajah; but 
one discreet person among the Pan wars raised objection: “These 
Chauhans have been going on seizing (other man’s) lands at 
opportune time; no marriage relations should be made with 
them.” Then the Rajah and other Pan wars said, “We have given 
our word; now we cannot break it.” The Charan was told that 
the Chauhans must surrender a hostage (Aul). The Chauhans 
at first objected; then one of the brothers said, “Without someone 
losing his head, Abu will never come to our hands; ... Luna rose 
up and offered to go as a hostage it... Twenty-five bridegrooms 
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of the Panwars with a few followers came to marry. The Chauhans 
gave them a warm reception, and accommodated them in the 
janvasa (where the barat halts). There the bridegrooms party 
were lavishly entertained with bhang, opium and wine. 

When the lagna (auspicious moment) came, twenty-five 
youngmen were dressed as brides and given each a katar (sword) 
to be concealed in their clothes. “When we shall say, Phere phiro 
(Go round the sacred fire with the bridegrooms), finish with the 
bridegrooms” .. . When the bridegrooms with a few men, who 
yet remained in their senses—came to the gate of the Deohri, 
(gate-house, a sort of waiting-cum-reccption room), the Chauhans 
politely submitted that only the bridegrooms should go inside, 
and others should wait outside. “Though we are bhuniyas 
(degraded by taking to agriculture), we also have our prestige 
of nobility (thakurai).” The bridegrooms went in and sat under 
the chavaris (marriage-tents), the Brahman joined their hands 
with those of the brides (hastamelan), and cried, Phere phiro. 
Everything was over inside and outside according to plan; many 
were slaughtered while lying dead drunk. . . When Luna, while 
seating with Dalpat Panwar in Abu, heard the news, he said 
to Dalpat, “Now Abu is ours; I will kill you as they have been 
killed.” Luna and Dalpat fought and killed one another; and 
from below the Chauhans rushed up the Abu. 

This story is typical of Rajput treachery for the sake of land. 
History abounds with such tragic episodes of barbarous 
callousness in using occasions of marriage as death-traps. (Khyat, 
i, pp. 117-22). 


2. Topography and Revenue Assessment in the Jaisalmer 
State at the Time of Nainsi (Khyat, ii, 256-59) 


An account of Jaisalmer written by Vitthaldas: 

Khadal is ten kos from the city of Jaisalmer ... Ithanukot forty 
kos from Jaisalmer, and fifty kos from Kor-Dungar. Khadal has 
the following villages: 

Khilan belongs. to Khalons: Khivalsar to the Brahmans; Khalsa 
(lands) yielding a revenue of Rs. 4,000. 


Villages to the east of Jaisalmer—names entered. 
Villages to the west of Jaisalmer—names entered. 
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. .. There are hills on four sides and a bowl of hollow in 
the middle. Water of the river Kak flows into it, and water from 
Kotra Chhahotan hills also flows in; an area of three kos is filled 
with water which rises to a height of ten to fifteen bans (a 
bamboo of measurement perhaps four yards in length). In places 
through which the water passes out (in dry season), a variety 
of wheat (Kathe gehum) to the extent of 15,000 seers (?) is sown, 
which ripens in sixty days. When water goes down about 100 
beris (small wells) of sweet water are formed. Their water is used 
(for irrigation) in growing chhontra (a kind of sag of Bengal?), 
wheat and vegetables. Besides these, chana, mung, jawar and 
sugarcane are also grown. On this jheel there are eleven villages 
of Brahmans. Of the produce divided into five parts, one and 
one-half is charged as bhog (government revenue), besides Kunta 
(one-fifth of bhog) that goes to the Kunt (Kut or headmen of 
Persian chronicles). Names of villages . . . 

The jheel (lake) of Khandin in Muhar lies about six or seven 
kos south of Jaisalmer, and about a kos of space is filled up with 
water from the neighbouring hills. There also about 5,000 seers 
of wheat is sown; the bhog is as above. Wells (some of which 
are pucca) dug there have sweet water. Chotra wheat, vegetables 
and sugarcane are grown there. 

Amarkot lies about seventy kos from Jaisalmer; and at about 
half-way at the thirty-fifth kos stands the Dagh-jal, i.e., the 
boundary marked by the jal tree, the only imperishable tree in 
the desert. The village of Jhanmera, situated at a distance of 
19 kos from Jaisalmer, is the watan of Bhunkamals; the village 
of Dahosotaya, belonging to Bhati Satta, lies at a distance of 22 
kos from Jaisalmir; the village of Phulia belonging to Bhati Mehajal 
is at a distance of 30 kos from Jaisalmer, and five kos ahead (in 
the direction of Amarkot) lies the boundary jal tree. 

Munhta Lakhwa in B.S. 1700, Magh badi 9 at Merta entered 
the following account of Jaisalmer. 

Revenue: Every household of Mahajans (merchants) of the 
kasba is taxed eight dugani (copper coins, probably equivalent 
of a dam, i.e., one-fortieth of a rupee). There are five hundred 
households of merchants yielding’a revenue of Rs. 500. Among 
these Oswals are 1,500 and 500 Mahesaris who on account of 
gur (molasses) on the occasions of Holi and Dewali pay Rs. 500. 
The peshwsh or nazarana on auspicious occasions are as follows: 
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1. From the Rajput Mussalmans of the Khalsa in the whole 
country—Rs. 15,000. 

2. From the Deswali inhabitants (Deswali log) on the 

account of Jijiya and Bab (dandabarad). 

Sair miscellaneous Rs. 20,000. 

Octroi per man (about 3% seers; not Rs. 

maund) of twenty tolas (a seer?) of silk 

Octroi per camel-load of Majiv (?) 

Ootroi per camel-load of Ghee 

Octroi per camel-load of Chhohara (dried dates) 

Octroi per camel-load of Coconuts 

Octroi per camel-load of Cotton 

Octroi per camel-load of Mom (wax) 

Octroi per camel-load of Fitkari (alum) 

Octroi per camel-load of Lakh Lovari (not 
intelligible) 

Portion not intelligible) 


PY 


Ww 


POO UO 


fon) 


A camel hired is to pay Rs. 4; a camel corning from Bikaner 
to pay 12 annas on return journey; every horse of a caravan 


The villages of indigenous people (old inhabitants other than 
the ruling clan) are given mostly in jagir to Rajputs, who render 
military service in return. 


(5) 


A chronide of the type of Nainsi’s Khyat cannot perhaps 
have an appeal for soft intellectuals too remote from the trival 
stage of social evolution. Mediaeval history of Rajputana is too 
rough and masculine a drama of fierce passions and noble 
sacrifice of sports with death by man and woman, and of bloody 
scenes and black deeds not suited to refined tastes and delicate 
nerves. But none can afford to miss it, be he a philosopher, or 
a student of the economic history of India, or a curious literary 
genius. Now that Bengal has almost exhausted the old stock of 
Tod for spirited ballads and historical dramas and novels, it is 
high time that Khyats like that of Nainsi, and the cream of 
Dingal literature in prose and verse should be made available 
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in Bengali translation for the literary inspiration of the next 
generation. Bengal needs it; because she has been an importer 
of raw materials, and an exporter of finished literary products 
turned out by the genius of her people. Our immediate concern 
is, however, the discovery and conservation of historical materials 
available in Rajputana for higher researches in future. 

The same sources of information as those of Nainsi are still 
available to them from Patwaris and Qanungos, who are not 
only the repositories of revenue records but also of local political 
history. The Patwari’s Khatuni will yield economic history, and 
Qanungo’s summaries of events of the pargana a good deal of 
political history, though not as stirring as those of the days of 
Nainsi. Within another decade the old generation of feudalism 
and chivalry will die out, and valuable records outside the State 
Archives will meet the same fate as those in the family of Rajah 
Raghunath, the pesh-dast of Wazir Sa’dullah Khan. Much of the 
people’s history, as apart from the less important and colourless 
chronicle of ruling houses will be lost if the scholars of Rajputana 
do not make a house to house search in Rajputana with the 
industry and devotion of Khare and Rajwade of Maharashtra. 
Libraries and royal patronage may produce an Abul Fazl, but 
not a Nainsi and his Khyat breathing genuine air of Rajput 
chivalry, and bringing nearer and clearer to us a picture of social 
and economic life of Rajputana, and of its topography. The Charan 
will no longer great the Rajput cavalier with “Subh-raj” nor will 
he be entertained in manorial halls to sing the brave deeds of 
old. The Charan was a hereditary chronicler of the family of 
his clients recording faithfully the ancestry of the ladies of the 
raoti (abode of the chief), and the blood-feuds on hands, and 
noting carefully which members of the family died in battle, or 
were killed in a family or clan feud, or a natural death in his 
own house. Now that his profession is gone, the chronicle of 
the countryside of Rajputana will also die out causing little regret 
to the new regime under which “the boast of heraldry and the 
pomp of pride” are political sins, if not crimes. 
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an example of extensive interchange of castes in Medieval if not 
in Ancient India, on account of a change of profession or religious 
doctrine. Racial characteristics were not altogether lost by such 
a change. The best known examples are, Guhilots of Mewar and 
Senas of Bengal, about whom it can be said, “Originally a Brahman, 
a Kshatriya later on.” Khatri community of the Punjab and V.P. 
were originally of the warrior caste, who in the days of adversity 
exchanged sword for the pen, or for the dandi (balance and scales) 
of the shopkeeper. The Bhatia merchant community is a degraded 
sect of the Bhatti Rajputs. Nainsi writes about the Parihars . .. 
Gandhara (Parihars) is Bhat in Marwar . .. Baphna and Chopra 
are Baniyas ... Raibari (camel-men) in Khokhriya; Nibanj-walas 
are potters. . . (Khyat, vol. 1, p. 222). 

That the degraded Rajputs who took to cultivation became merged 
in the Jat, Ahir and Gujar community is a fact which cannot be 
altogether ruled out. 

Nainsi also mentions that Parihar is a got of the Pokaran Brahmans 
of Marwar (Ibid., p. 228). 

Sarkar: History of Aurangzeb, iv, p. 74. 

M.M. Gaurishankar Ojha in this Preface to Khyat of Nainsi (Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha edition) says that no definite cause of the 
displeasure of Jaswant is known—the hearsay having it that Nainsi 
had raised his own relations to high offices, and that they oppressed 
the people. However, oppressive a servant might be, he could 
flourish merrily only if he would be obliging to the court-intriguers 
and keep the master in good humours. It appears that the Muhnots 
fell victims to some conspiracy engineered by the Pancholi Kayeths, 
who had been ousted from key positions in Jodhpur administration 
by the Muhnots. The appointment ofSundardas in place of a 
Pancholi as the Household Diwan was perhaps the starting point 
of an intrigue to rope in the Muhnots. 

Khyat, ii, Introduction, p. 3. 

Khyat, i, 118. 

Ibid., i. 121. 

A descendant of Rajah Raghunath. Lala Brij Narayan, Executive 
Engineer of Cuttack and a neighbour of Acharya Jadunath told 
me about 35 years back that he had seen large heaps of Persian 
papers in his family when he was a mere boy; and little children 
out of sheer sport used to burn these papers for warming themselves 
in winter. 


9 
The Rajput and His Vendetta 


(1) 


Vair or vendetta was not peculiar to the Rajputs or to India. 
It was the common feature of every society in its tribal stage 
of social evolution. In fact, it was the cement of tribal solidarity, 
and a sacred duty which a man of honour owed to the society. 
The Arab held the law of revenge in as much sanctity as the 
medieval Rajput. The Mosaic Law of “a tooth for tooth” found 
its way to Islamic Jurisprudence as kisas (retaliation in kind), 
which was the indisputable right of every Muslim to demand. 
Pre-Islamic Arab poetry breathes the fire of blood-feud even 
fiercer than that of the bardic literature of Rajputana. In medieval 
times, feud and loyalty, whether territorial or clannish, always 
went together. In the modern age the State has taken away this 
right of the individual to retaliate his own wrongs, and made 
him walk helplessly with the Penal Code in his pocket without 
any guarantee of adequate justice, which the katar of the Rajput 
used to exact promptly from the wrongdoer or his kith and kin 
with a more deterrent effect. In medieval Rajput society no money 
compensation could atone for bloodshed; only dharti and dulhan 
(territory and bride) from the guilty clan were acceptable as 
peace offering. 
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In Rajputana blood-feud was not confined to the war-like 
Rajputs only. It was common with men of every community, 
even of the lower classes. Those who could not shed blood on 
account of some religious scruple, or where the adversary was 
stronger, would go to some Rajput protector to do the needful 
for them. Blood-feud was not an evil brought to Rajputana by 
the Rajputs themselves. It existed long before in the land, and 
it exists till today even outside Rajputana among all classes and 
casts, particularly among the Jats of the Punjab and some parts 
of U.P., as my personal knowledge goes. 

To confine ourselves to Rajputana proper, where the 
blood-feuds of non-Rajputs will provide an indispensable 
background for a picture of feuds of the Rajput. 

Till the first-half of the fifteenth century, the greater part 
of the territory of the later Bikaner Raj was held in independence 
by the Saharan, Godara and Beniwal Jats. Rao Bika Rathor came 
to live among the Jats with his followers. The Saharan Jats lived 
in Bharang, and one day Malki, the wife of the Chaudhuri of 
the Saharans, happened to praise the liberality of the Chaudhuri 
of the Godara and remark in innocence, “One ought to have 
a Chaudhuri like him.” This was too much for her husband and 
the honour of his tribe. He beat his wife with a stick, and said, 
“Go and live with him.” After about a month of unpleasant 
non-co-opertion in the household, the Saharan Jats assembled 
one evening to make up the quarrel between their Chaudhuri 
and hisresentful wife. Goats were killed, wine went round and 
heavy feasting went on. But Malki fled that very night with the 
chivalrous Chaudhuri of the Godaras, who was lying in wait 
in the neighbourhood. Thus vair started between the two tribes. 
The Godaras having Rao Bika at their back, the Saharans decided 
to surrender their territory for being the help of the powerful 
Narsingh Jat of Siwani. Rao Bika surprised Narsingh Jat in his 
camp, and left the balance even between the two warring tribes, 
both of which eventually accepted Bika as their ruler. Dasu 
Beniwal carne to Rao Bika, and prayed, Raj! hamara vair hai so 
dilado to dharti tumahari hai (My Lord! I have a vair; if you avenge 
it, our land is yours). Rao Bika went against the Sohar Jats of 
Suhrani Khera to retaliate the vair of the Beniwal Jats, and thus 
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every ruling Jat clan of Jangeldes in pursuit of petty feuds, lost 
its territory and independence to the astute and valiant Bika, 
the founder of the Bikaner Raj. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that as many crack 
desperadoes among the Rajputs lost their lives in pursuit of vair 
as ever perhaps died in a better cause. Quarrels not only between 
man and man but also among their unforgiving women-folk 
multiplied feuds. A Rajputani would not eat her bread at ease 
till any offence to her was avenged by her son, or any relations 
on her father’s side. No pen-picture of the Rajput’s balance-sheet 
of blood and quarrel can be half so effective as anecdotes 
preserved in their bardic literature. We shall give abridged 
versions of a few anecdotes to indicate the spirit of the age. 


(3) 

One stormy night in the rainy season Rao Shuja’s son, Nara, 
who had been given Falodi in jagir,—sat at his meal in his 
mother’s room about four gharis after nightfall. A maid-servant 
opened the window, and looking outside said to her mistress, 
“Tonight lightning is flashing over Pokharan.” At the mention 
of Pokaran, Rani Lakshmi, mother of Nara, gave out a pensive 
sigh. “What ails thee, mother, when thou hast two sons like 
Bagha and Nara, and the Rao (father) is also hale and hearty?” 
After having been pressed hard the melancholy lady at last 
disclosed that when she was a maiden, Rao Khivan (Khemkaran) 
had refused the coconut of betrothal, sent by her maternal 
grandfather, and remarked that she was known to have been 
born under a bad star (Mula Nakshatra). Nara’s blood was up 
and he said, “Mother, your maternal aunt is in the house of the 
Rao of Pokaran, and on that consideration I say nothing to him. 
Say a word, and Pokharan is ours.” 

Many months after one day Rao Khivan, who had gone to 
a distant farm-yard to look after his horses, was brushing his 
teeth in the morning when he was started by the neighing of 
Nara’s gallant charger, Koridhaj. He was very much upset, because 
the fort of Pokaran had been left with a few soldiers, and 
particularly, some days before the expelled Purohit (priest) of 
Falodi had come to reside there. Rao Khivan sent forward for 
news five or six troopers, who stationed themselves on a hillock 
overlooking the caravan route. Soon after a strong party of 
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horsemen with camel carrying arms came that way, and the 
troopers of Khivan challenged them. “Which Thakur goes there?” 
From the other side came the false reply, “Nara, son of Bida, 
going to Amarkot with the barat.” With some misgiving the 
troopers came back to Rao Khivan and reported that all did not 
seem well (kuchh dal me kala hai): “The party is proceeding on 
its way; all are in Msariya with sehras (bridegroom’s crown) on 
their heads and signing lustily khambaich (Khambaz) tune.” 

News soon came from Pokaran that all was over there. With 
eighty troopers Rao Khivan hurried to join his expelled family 
and relations who had gone to Barmer. On the way he came 
across a gadaria carrying a bleating goat on his shoulders. 
Uncertain about his future the Rao asked his Bhat, “Bawa! what 
does this goat say?” The Bhat, who pretended to understand 
horse birds and animals alike when occasion would arise, gravely 
broke the mystery: “You will kill Nara in as many years as the 
number of kos you will traverse to eat this goat.” Rao Khivan 
gave a few phadayas (dams equivalent to a double-pice) to the 
goatherd, hurried 12 kos and ate the goat at the village of Bhiniana. 

Khivan gave no peace to Nara by raiding and cattle-lifting 
in Pokaran for twelve years. On one occasion Rao Khivan with 
his son Lunka and another comrade, Chacha Barjang made a 
swoop on Nara’s cattle, and Nara with his followers overtook 
them in pursuit. Nara spurred his horse after Lunka, who all 
of a sudden wheeled about and struck Nara in motion on 
horseback. Nara’s head fell down on the ground; but his horse 
carried the headless rider two hundred paces before his body 
fell. 

Goyand, son of Nara, sat on the gadi of Pokaran and carried 
on the feud of his father’s blood. There was constant fighting, 
and the land became desolate (dharti basne na pave). Old Rao 
Shuja, father of Nara, at last intervened and summoned both 
Goyand and Khivan to his presence. He divided the land between 
them half and half fixing the boundary at the place where Nara’s 
head and fallen on the 5th day of the dark fortnight of the month 
of Chaitra V.5. 1551. 


(4) 


Sona Bai, a sister of the sluggish knight, Pabu Rathor, had 
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been given in marriage to the Deora chief of Sirohi, who had 
also married a daughter of Ana Badhela. Ana was a wealthy 
lord, and richer, therefore, was the dahej (marriage dower) of 
the Bagheli than that of Sona Bai. The Bagheli used to provoke 
Sona Bai by a displaying boast of her ornaments as is the way 
of women. The Bagheli in taunt said to Sona Bai, “Thy brother 
(Pabu) eats with the Thoris (a low class thievish people who 
cat dead animals)!” The Rao took the side of the Bagheli and 
said, “Rathori, why dost thou resent it? It is a fact that Pabu 
lives with the Thoris;” “But Raoji has no Thakur as bold as my 
brother’s Thoris,” came the angry rejoinder from Sona Bai. At 
this the Deora’s cowardly whip played on Sona’s back, and Sona 
wrote to her brother demanding satisfaction for her insult. 

With his cavaliers and nine Thoris Pabu started for Sirohi. 
On the way lay the territory of Ana Baghela. Chandia Thori said 
to Pabu, “Redeem my vair on Ana Baghela, who slew my father,” 
Pabu turned against Ana Baghela, and killed him; but he spared 
Ana’s son and accepted only the ornaments of Ana’s wife, which 
he meant for a present to Sona Bai. 

Pabu reached Sirohi and sent a challenge to his brother- 
in-law to come out and fight. He instructed his Thori sharp- 
shooters not to kill the Deora chief but make a captive of him 
alive. Hearing the news of the capture of her husband Sona came 
out in a rath (bullock carriage), and begged for the release of 
her husband. Enmity was made up, and Sona Bai went to the 
apartment of the Bagheli and said, “Bai, my brother has killed 
your father. Get up and do the lokachar (customary weeping).”? 

There was a feud between the Rathors and Johiyas, and Gora 
Rathor, son of Biramdev, was on one occasion returning after 
having slain Dalla Johiya by a night attack. Next day, Goga’s 
party was overtaken by Dhirdev (son of Dalla), and Dhirdev’s 
father-in-law Ranangdev Bhati of Pugal. Gogadev, covered with 
wounds and his thighs disabled, lay on the ground; but none 
dared approach him as long as sword was in his grip. Bhati 
Ranangdev, who was passing that way on horse, was challenged 
by Goga to dismount and “take his salute’ (i.e., come and fight) 
Ranangdev turned away in contempt saying, Tere jaisi bishtha 
ka pa parvara lete phiren! (It is no business of mine to take the 
salute of the night-soil of a man like you). 
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Then came Dhirdev, and to him, Gora said, “Dhirdev, thou 
art a brave Johiya; thy kaka (uncle, politely meaning ‘father’) is 
turning restlessly in my stomach (tarap raha hai); may it please 
thee ‘to take my salute’ (mujra).” Dhirdev dismounted and 
approached him; Gora’s sword plied and paried, and Dhirdev 
lay stretched near him. When Goga too was about to breathe 
his last, he shouted out, “Hear, if any body is there! Goga says 
that the vair between the Rathors and the Johiyas now stands 
at par (and therefore over). If anyone lives, let him carry my 
words to Mahewa that now a vair with the Bhatis is on hand; 
because, Bhati Ranangdev has abused Goga as bishtha.” This was 
heard by Jhanpa, who carried Goga’s massage to Mahewa.’ 

Mulu Rathor had a vair with Samant Singh Songarah Chauhan 
of Jalore, who had taken into his own household Mulu’s wife 
and a son born of her. He managed to become friendly with 
a maid-servant of Samant Singh, and one night lay in wait near 
the Tulsimandap. Mulu’s former wife place thali before Samant 
Singh for his evening meal, and Samant Singh asked her to wake 
up the son of Mulu to take food with him. “He praised in high 
terms the valour and noble qualities of Mulu, which must have 
been inherited by his child. Mulu was no Enoch Arden, and he 
cried, “I will not kill thee, I will not; the vair is over.” He went 
away and married another wife! 

Before a vair was started by a whole clan the justice of the 
cause used to be weighed by the elders, who would try for a 
compromise if better sense prevailed. A murder of a kinsman 
by another of the same sept (gotra) was generally made up, 
failing which the aggrieved party received a sort of moral sanction 
to exact vengeance. A vair became a moral obligation for the 
whole clan when the quarrel was with an other clan. “Gotra- 
hatya” (i.e., slaying of kinsmen) was considered a heavy sin to 
be atoned for by a pilgrimage or charity. A vair was generally 
closed by a cession of territory, or by a matrimonial alliance of 
a wholesale character between girls and boys of opposite parties, 
either voluntary or forced by the stronger party in demand of 
brides. 

Evils of the vair were disastrous for the Rajputs. Religion 
was lightly parted with, and the independence of one’s bhum 
(patrimony) even sold to aliens to buy their help for the 
gratification of revenge on powerful adversaries. Conversion of 
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Rajput tribes en masse of Sindh, Rann of Cutch and the Thal 
(Desert) was to a great extent precipitated by this ingrained 
frenzy for revenge.—Rao Maldev of Jodhpur vowed to sow muli 
(radish) by cutting babul (thorny trees) on the soil of Biramdev’s 
Merta, and Biram took a countervow to cut the mango trees of 
the royal garden of Jodhpur if he was his father’s son. Biramdev 
joined Sher Shah and had his revenge on Maldev; but the liberty 
of the Rathors slipped off their hands. 

The spirit of vendetta of the Rajput was exploited by astute 
Akbar and all his successors for political ends. Its force was too 
strong even for a strong government sometimes. Rajah Girdhardas, 
son of Raisal Darbari and chief of Khandela, was killed in a 
private quarrel by the Sayyids in Burhanpur in 1624 in the reign 
of Jehangir. Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan, who had been 
at this time giving chase to the rebellious prince Khurram, found 
no other way of appeasing the Rajput cry for vair except by 
yielding to their demand and executing the leader of the Sayyid 
party. 

"Eciideccs at last taught the Rajputs a terrible lesson of the 
evils of vair that brought about the tragedy of Princess Krishna 
Kumari of Mewar, made so familiar to us by the nearest 
contemporary, Col. Tod Krishna Kumari’s poison cup symbolises 
the poison of vair between the Chundavats and the Sakhtavats 
within Mewar, and of the senseless pride of the Rathors and 
the offended dignity of the Kachhwahs outside. We need not 
reproduce the narrative of Tod, which is now common knowledge 
through poems and dramas. We may only add a background 
of the long-drawn episode of the feud and rivalry between the 
Sakhtavats and the Chundavats, correcting Tod’s bias for the 
former. 

Eversince the voluntary abdication of Chunda’s claim to the 
gadi of Mewar in favour of his infant step-brother Mokal (1397 
A.D.), it became a recognised political tradition in Mewar that 
pat (throne) belonged to the children of Mokal, whereas thath, 
i.e, power and prestige of the state were to be in the keeping 
of the progeny of Chunda represented by the house of Salumbar. 
About one hundred and eighty years after Maharana Pratap 
gave to his younger brother, Sakat Singh, a large appanage, ari 
the descendants of Sakat Singh growing rapidly powerful began 
to dispute the primacy of the Chundavats at court and in the 
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field. Jealousy consumed the two rival septs, and their broils 
became frequent. A second Pratap was not born in Mewar to 
hold back these fighting bulls of Sisodias by their horns, and 
hence the inevitable disaster. Under weak rulers Udaipur 
presented the spectacle of Shakespeare’s Verona ringing with the 
defiant faction cry, “Down with the Montagues, down with the 
Capulets.” 

Loyalty in later times sat lighter on the Sakhtavats, and one 
of them, Narayandas, accompanied the traitor prince Sagarji to 
the court of Jehangir. Ravat Megh Singh Chundavat, better known 
to fame as Kala Megh (the Black Cloud), was sent by Maharana 
Karan Singh to expel Narayandas from Bengu, which he refused 
to evacuate according to the terms of the treaty between Amar 
Singh and Jehangir. Vair thus started between Ravat Megh and 
Narayandas. Narayandas surprised the home of Megh during 
his absence, and carried away one elephant only to humiliate 
his adversary. Megh invited his kinsfolk, the Chundavats, to 
avenge his wrong as the Sakhtavats had mustered strong to back 
their own kinsman, Narayandas. When rival septs were about 
to plunge into a bloody fight, the Black Cloud thundered halt, 
saying that he would rather go unavenged than take upon his 
head the sin of Gotra-hatya. 

Such restraint and noble impulse hardly characterised the 
conduct of the Sakhtavats. Matters came to a head during the 
regency of the Queen Mother after the accession of Hamir Singh 
II (1773). Court intrigue fanned to flame the feud between the 
two premier clans of Mewar. The Sakhtavats, who had been 
in virtual rebellion for twenty years before the Krishna Kumari 
tragedy, invited Jaswant Rao Holkar against the ruling junta of 
the Chundavats backed by the Sindhias. This brought the 
notorious Amir Khan Pathan on the scene. They were found 
nowhere when Amir Khan was destroying temples and 
threatened to sack Udaipur. 

India would have been saved much of her misery if Lord 
Wellesley had been allowed to carry unhampered his policy of 
imposing Subsidiary Alliance on Indian rulers, who had by their 
worthlessness forfeited long before any claim to independent 
existence. Moral hesitancy of the British resulted in the 
prolongation of the misery of the vast masses of peace-loving 
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people upon whom their own protectors had let loose the Pindari 
pest. 

It is a sad episode of our medieval history when in the 
pursuit of vair families and clans courted ruin and loss of 
everything a man ought to hold the nearest and dearest; namely, 
his country’s liberty and his ancestral religion. Vair was the salt 
of life to society in Medieval India as elsewhere. But eventually 
is proved a killing poison. It is all the more regrettable because 
the Rajput did not learn to sink petty enmities, unite for a greater 
cause, and thus divert the lava of retaliatory spirit of vair from 
the individual and the clan to a national channel, which would 
have transmuted it into territorial patriotism as in European 
countries. 

Past history tells us that it was the cult of prejudice and 
hatred, and not of love, tolerance and forgiveness,—that created 
Ancient Greece as well as England of the nineteenth century, 
and Germany of the twentieth. The same cult of hatred for 
non-Aryans held together the old Indo-Aryan polity till Lord 
Buddha preached his Panchashila and great Asoka experimented 
its truth in the politics of a powerful empire. It was the cult 
of racial hatred of the Arab for the non-Arab that had created 
the first Arab Empire in defiance of the tenets of true Islam; 
and that Empire crumbled to pieces when counter-hatred of 
subject peoples recoiled on the Arabs. 

Experience has proved a hard school for modern nations, 
who seem to have at last realised that the cult of hatred, even 
if camouflaged with lip sympathy, solicitude and supersaintly 
professions, does not carry us far in statecraft. Militant hatred, 
harnessed to political and religious propaganda, had, no doubt 
in the past, sometimes acted as powerful stimulus for the growth 
of modern nations, or as restorative to the prostrate body politic 
in critical moments. But normally these are only poisons of some 
drug value from the seductive influence of which it is hard to 
escape. 

The historian looks back with mixed feelings of admiration 
and disappointment on the Rajputs in pursuits of their vair. 
Modern India should take a lesson from the past, because in 
this period of transition the essence of vair, howsoever refined, 
seems to have taken possession of castes, communities and 
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provinces under various guises and slogans. To them who stake 
much for a little, we may only say in the words of the poet: 


Alpasya hetoh bahur hatum ichchan, 
Vichara-mudhah pratibasi me tvam. 
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Legacy of Mewar 


The state of Mewar lies in the south of Rajputana. In shape and 
position it resembles a rectangle, placed obliquely, so that the 
longer sides face north-west and south-east. Let us call it the 
rectangle ABCD. A and C being the points at the north and south 
corners, B and D those at the east and west respectively. The 
sides AB separates the state from the British district of Ajmer, 
the side BC from the territories of Bundi and Malwa, CD from 
the district of Gujarat, and DA from Sirohi, Godwar, and Marwar 
or Jodhpur. The length of the rectangle is roughly 150 miles, 
its breadth from 80 to 100, and its area is 13,000 square miles. 
The upper portion is a rich undulating plateau sloping gradually 
to the north-east, while the lower or southwestern portion is 
almost entirely covered with hills, rocks, an dense jungles. The 
Aravalli hills extend throughout the entire lengths of the sides 
AD and DC, increasing in height and width as they approach 
the point D, where the highest peaks rise more than 4,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. Mount Abu is a few miles to the 
west of the point D. Near this spot, and on the eastern side of 
the hills, rises the principal river of Mewar, the Banas, which, 
flowing in a direction east by north-east, leaves the state near 
Deoli on the eastern boundary, and eventually joins the Chambal, 
of which it is the chief tributary. In the same corner of the 
rectangle is Udaipur, the present capital. It is situated in a valley 
some eighty square miles in extent. Three main passes lead into 
the valley from the east, while from the west it is almost 
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inaccessible. The ancient capital, Chittor, is situated near the 
middle point of the side BC. The mountains on this side belong 
to the Satpura range, and, though lower than the Aravallis, are 
equally wild and precipitous, and present a no less effectual 
barrier against foreign invasion. The whole of this mountainous 
tract, bordering nearly three sides of the rectangle, is inhabited 
by the Bhils and other aboriginal tribes, living in a state of 
primeval and savage independence. For centuries they 
acknowledged no paramount power, and paid tribute to none. 
Their chiefs were men of no small authority and influence, and 
could, when occasion demanded, muster as many as five 
thousands bows. The northern portion of the Aravallis averages 
from six to fifteen miles in breadth, having upwards of one 
hundred and fifty villages scattered over its valleys. This region 
is abundantly watered, and not deficient in pastures; there is 
cultivation enough for all internal wants, though the produce 
is raised with infinite labour on terraces, as the vine is cultivated 
in Switzerland and on the Rhine. The valleys abound in variegated 
quartz and varieties of schistous slate of every hue. The latter 
is largely used for the roofing of houses and temples, to which, 
when illumined by the rays of the sun, it gives a most singular 
appearance. The tin and silver mines of Mewar were, in ancient 
times, very productive; but during the domination of the Moghuls, 
political reasons led to the concealment of such sources of wealth, 
and now the caste of miners is almost extinct. Copper is still 
abundant and supplies the currency, while the garnet, the 
chrysolite, rock crystals, and inferior kinds of the emerald family, 
are all to be found within the state. 

Such are the main features of the country whose story we 
are about to commence; a country richly endowed by nature, 
and peopled by one of the noblest races of the east. Within her 
boundaries Mewar contained all the elements of future greatness; 
but the very sources of prosperity led to her downfall. Her 
fertile plains and prosperous cities became a standing temptation 
to the hoards of hungry invaders who came with monotonous 
regularity to devastate her fields and batten on her wealth. The 
Rajput, with a spirit of constancy and enduring courage to which 
the history of the world hardly affords a parallel, seized every 
opportunity to turn upon his oppressors. By his perseverance 
and valour he wore out entire dynasties of foes. But all was 
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of no avail; fresh supplies were ever pouring in, and dynasty 
succeeded dynasty, heir to the same remorseless feeling which 
sanctified murder, legalised spoliation, and defied destruction. 
For centuries this little state withstood every outrage barbarity 
could inflict or human nature sustain; until, in the year 1817, 
her resources broken, her lands alienated, and her people 
demoralised, she sank exhausted under the protecting arm of 
Great Britain. 

The princes of Mewar are styled Ranas, and are the elder 
branch of the Suryavansi or “children of the sun.” Amongst his 
own people the chief of the state is known as Hindua Suraj, the 
“Sun of the Hindus.” He is regarded as the legitimate heir to 
the throne of Rama, nor has any doubt ever been thrown on 
the purity of his descent. With the exception of Jaisalmer, Mewar 
is the only Rajput state that has outlived eight hundred years 
of foreign domination, and the Rana of Udaipur rules today over 
the same territory that his ancestors held when the conqueror 
from Ghazni first carried his victorious arms across the blue 
waters of the Indus. The title “Rana” is, comparatively speaking, 
of modern adoption, and was assumed in consequences of a 
victory gained over the Prince of Mandor, the original possessor 
of the title, who surrendered it, together with his life and capital, 
to the Mewar prince. 

The records of the state make Kanaksen, fifty-sixth in descent 
from the deified Rama, the founder of the Mewar dynasty, and 
assign A.D. 145 as the date of his migration from the northern 
plains of India to the peninsula of Saurashtra. Rama had two 
sons, Lave and Cush. Lave, from whom the Rama’s family claim 
descent, is said to have built Lahore, the ancient Lohkot, where 
his children and his children’s children ruled until the days of 
Kanaksen. By what route Kanaksen made his way from Lohkot 
to Saurashtra is uncertain. We know, however, that about the 
middle of the second century he set up his capital at Birnagara, 
which place he captured from a chief of the Pramara race, one 
of the thirty-six royal races of Rajasthan, and that during the 
next four generations the seat of power was transferred from 
city to city, and was eventually established at Ballabhiputra, 
about ten miles north of the present city of Bhawnagar. Of the 
nine princes who here succeeded one another, little but their 
names is known. We have, in fact, to jump over a period of 
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nearly three hundred years before we again find footing on 
historical ground. History meets us in A.D. 524, and we learn 
that in that year Ballabhiputra was overthrown by the Seythians, 
who, at that period, had begun to abandon the barren steppes 
of Central Asia for the more fertile plains of Hindustan. “In the 
west,” says an ancient chronicle, “is Suratdes, a country well 
known. The barbarians invaded it, and conquered the lord of 
Bhal. All fell in the sack of Ballabhiputra, except the daughter 
of the Pramara.” 

The princess referred to in the chronicle was the favourite 
wife of the Rana. She was not in Ballabhiputra at the time of 
the siege, having gone to her home to lay an offering at the 
shrine of Ambabhavani, the Universal Mother, and to gain thereby 
a blessing for the child she was shortly to bear. She had already 
set out on her return journey when news reached her of the 
calamity which had befallen the city. Stricken with grief, she 
sought refuge in a mountain cave, and was there delivered of 
a son. Returning once more to her home, she confided the child 
to the care of a Brahmini named Camalavati; and having charged 
her to bring up the young prince as a Brahmin; and to marry 
him to a Rajput princess, she mounted the funeral pyre and 
joined her lord. Camalavati loved the child, and reared him 
along with her own son. She called him Goha, that his “cave- 
born,” and hence his descendants came to be known as Gohilotes, 
softened in later times to Gehlotes. The child was a source of 
perpetual uneasiness to his protectress, and at the age of eleven 
had become totally unmanageable. He spent his days in -the 
forests in company with the Bhils, whose habits pleased his 
daring nature far better than those of the Brahmins. So completely 
did he win the hearts of these wild people by his strength and 
his courage, that they determined to make him prince of Idar, 
and a young Bhil, cutting his finger, applied the blood as the 
tika of sovereignty to his forehead. 

Here again the light of history fails us, and of Goha’s 
subsequent career and of the eight princes who succeeded him 
on the throne of Idar we know nothing, except that they dwelt 
in the mountains and that their reigns covered a period of two 
and a half centuries. The name of the ninth prince was Nagadit. 
Against him the Bhils rebelled, having, apparently, grown tired 
of a foreign rule. Nagadit was slain, and once more the house 
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of Kanaksen was on the verge of extinction. Of the royal house, 
Bappa, the infant son of Nagadit, alone survived, and, by a 
strange coincidence, his preserves were the descendants of 
Camalavati, the Brahmini of Biranagar, who protected and fostered 
the infant Goha. Bappa was concealed in the hills overlooking 
Nagda, not ten miles distant from the site of Udaipur, the future 
home of his race. 

Tradition has preserved many tales of Bappa’s infancy. In 
his boyhood, we are told, he attended the sacred kine, an 
occupation which was considered honourable even by the 
“children of the sun.” One day, while he was thus engaged, it 
happened that the daughter of the Solanki chiefs of Nagda, 
attended by a band of Rajput maidens, came to the forest to 
indulge in the pastime of swinging. Having reached their favourite 
glade, they discovered that they had come unprovided with a 
rope, and, chancing to see Bappa, who was grazing his kine in 
the forest they called upon him to further their sport. Bappa 
promised to procure a rope if they would first play a game at 
marriage. One frolic was as good as another. The scarf of the 
Solanki princess was fastened to the garment of Bappa, and the 
Rajput maidens, joining hands with the pair, formed a ring round 
an ancient mango tree, and, unwittingly or otherwise, performed 
the mystic number of evolutions prescribed by the marriage rite: 
Thus the ceremony, begun in play, ended by being a reality. Not 
many days after, a suitable offer for the hand of the young 
princess was received, and the family priest of the would be 
bridegroom, whose duty it was to read by the aid of palmistry 
the fortunes of the bride, made the startling discovery that she 
was already married. The intelligence, as may well be conceived, 
caused the greatest consternation. Bappa has little difficulty in 
swearing his brother shepherds to silence, but a secred shared 
by so many of the daughters of Eve could hardly remain such 
long; and before many days had passed the chief of Nagda had 
a very shrewd suspicion as to who the offender was. Warned 
of the danger he was in, Bappa sought refuge in the mountains. 
He was accompanied in his flight by Baleo and Dewa, two 
faithful Bhils, who followed the fortunes of their master till he 
eventually gained the throne of Chittor, and it was Baleo who, 
with his own blood, drew the tika of sovereignty on the young 
prince’s forehead. The frolic of the youthful shepherd thus proved 
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to be the origin of his greatness, though it burdened him, not 
only with a wife, but with all the damsels who had taken part 
in the ceremony, and hence with a numerous issue, whose 
descendants still ascribe their origin to the prank of Bappa round 
the old mango tree of Nagda. 

At this time, Chittor was ruled by a prince of the Pramara 
race, known as the Mori, and it was this circumstances which 
induced Bappa to seek aid in that country; for his mother had 
been a Pramara princess, and he, therefore, anticipated a 
favourable reception at the hands of the Mori. Nor was he 
disappointed. He was welcomed with every sign of friendliness 
and respect. A suitable estate was conferred upon him, and he 
was enrolled amongst the samunts, or military leaders. The Morei 
was surrounded by a numerous nobility, holding estates on the 
tenure of military service. He had never been a popular chief, 
and the superior regard which he began to display towards 
Bappa was keenly resented. Indeed, so bitter did the feeling 
against the Mori become, that when his territory was threatened 
by a foreign foe, his nobles, instead of obeying the royal summons 
to arms, threw up their grants, and tauntingly desired him to 
call upon his favourite. 

Bappa readily undertook the conduct of war, and the “barons,” 
though dispossessed of their lands, joined him, for they were 
ashamed to hold aloof from the fight. He not only inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the enemy, but by his courage and military 
skill won the respect and admiration of the refractory nobles. 
At the close of the campaign, however, the latter-refused either 
to enter Chittor or to yield allegiance to the Mori. Ambassadors 
were sent to treat with them; but their only reply was that, as 
they had eaten the salt of the prince, they would for bear their 
vengeance for twelve months. At the expiration of this period. 
They attacked Chittor, carried the city by assault, and then invited 
Bappa to become their chief. The gratitude of the Gehlote melted 
away before the temptation of a crown, and, in the words of 
the chronicle, “he took Chittor from the Mori, and became himself 
the mor (crown) of the land.” 

Whether Bappa ruled Chittor well or ill, we have no means 
of knowing. If tradition is to be believed, he abandoned both 
his children and his country, carried his arms west to Khorasan 
and married new wives from among the “barbarians.” He is 
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said to have lived to a patriarchal age, and to have been the 
father of no less than two hundred and twenty-five children. 
On his death the chronicle relates, his subjects quarrelled over 
the disposal of his remains. The Hindu wished fire to consume 
them, the “barbarian” to commit them to the earth. But, on 
raising the pall while the dispute was raging, innumerable flowers 
of the lotus were found in the place of the remains of mortality. 

By a confusion of eras the domestic annals of Mewar (which 
bards and chroniclers have followed) give 101 s.v. (era of 
Vikramaditya), corresponding to A.D, 135, as the date of Bappas 
birth. The actual date of this event we now know to be A.D. 
713, which, though it curtails by some six hundred years the 
antiquity of the founder of the state, nevertheless places him 
in the very dawn of chivalry, when the Carlovingian dynasty 
nourished in the west, and when Walid, whose bands planted 
the green standard on the banks of the Ebro, was commander 
of the faithful. As has already been stated, the Ranas of Mewar 
have been in possession of their territories since the time when 
the armies of Islam first crossed the Indus. It was in the year 
95 of the Hejira (A.D. 713) that Muhammad bin Kasim, the 
general of the Caliph, Walid, conquered Sind, and it has now 
been established beyond all doubt that Muhammed bin Kasim 
was the foe whom Bappa repulsed from the walls of Chittor. 


Il. TARTAR INVASION 


Having established the Gehlotes on the throne of Chittor, 
we must pass over a period of four centuries before we arrive 
‘at our next halting-place—the reign of Samarsi at the close of 
the eleventh century, a time fraught with events of importance 
not only to the state of Mewar but to the whole Hindu race. 
Thirty-eight princes intervened between Kanaksen and Samarsi 
and of this long dynastic chain, though the extremities are riveted 
in the truth, we can point to but few links whose genuineness 
cannot be called in question. Between Bappa and Samarsi we 
have one such link in the person of Khoman, to whom, for a 
few moments, we must turn our attention. Khoman ascended 
the throne in 812, and his deeds are the main theme of the 
Khomain Rasa the most ancient of the poetic chronicles of Mewar. 
His most famous achievement was the repulse of the second 
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Muhammedan attack on Chittor led by Mahmun, the son of the 
renowned Haroun-al-Rashid. Thirty-eight princes aided Khoman 
with their arms on this occasion, and thus, at the head of all 
the chivalry of Rajasthan, he not only defended his capital, but 
led out his forces engaged and defeated the enemy in the open 
plain, and took their leader captive. Khoman is said to have 
fought twenty-four pitched battles, and his name, like that of 
Caesar, became a family distinction. At Udaipur, if you make 
a false step, or even sneeze, you may still hear the ejaculation 
“Khoman, aid you.” When advanced in years, Khoman, by the 
advice of the Brahmins, resigned his throne to his son, but again 
resumed it, slaying his advisers, and execrating the whole Brahmin 
caste, which he almost exterminated from his dominions. The 
fifteen princes who came between him and Samarsi may be 
dismissed with the words in which Gibbon refers to the Guelphs 
during a similar period of obscurity: “It may be supposed that 
they were illiterate and valiant; that they plundered in their 
youth, and raised churches in their old age; that they were fond 
of arms, horses, and hunting”; and, we may add, that they 
indulged in bickering with their vassals within when not harassed 
by an enemy without. 

When Samarsi ascended the throne of Chittor, violent and 
implacable deuds were raging in Rajputana. A complete analysis 
of the political situations would be a weary, if not an impossible, 
task. It is necessary, however, to understand the main points at 
issue; for it was the confusion following these deuds which 
paved the way for the victorious armies of Islam. 

Every Rajput, no matter to which of the thirty-six royal tribes 
he may belong, is either of the solar, the lunar, or the agnicular 
race. In the first case he traces his origin through Rama to the 
sun, in the second case through Krishna to the moon, and in 
the third case to Agni, the Fire God. The Gehlotes, as we have 
already stated, are of the solar race, and, being descended from 
the elder son of Rama, are universally acknowledged to be the 
first of the royal tribes. The Rathors—a tribe of hardly less 
importance—also claim to be of this race; but the purity of their 
descent is open to question. Of the lunar race, the most important 
tribes are the Tomars and the Bhattis; and of the last, the Chauhans, 
the Pramaras, and the Solankis. 

Until 1164 a Tomar dynasty reigned at Delhi, the most 
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powerful of all the Rajput principalities. Anangpal, the last of 
the dynasty, is now generally admitted to have been a lineal 
descendant of Yudhisthira, who founded Indraprastha, the ancient 
Delhi, in B.C 1030. He, therefore, presents the extraordinary 
phenomenon of a prince occupying a throne established by a 
direct ancestor of his own two thousand two hundred and fifty 
years before. Anangpal, having no male issue, abdicated in favour 
of Prithivi Raj, the son of the Chauhan prince of Ajmer, to 
whom, in return for service rendered, he had given one of his 
daughters in marriage. Now, the Rathor prince of Kannauj had 
also married a daughter of the Tomar, by whom he had a son, 
Jaichand; and when Prithvi Raj was proclaimed the chief of 
Delhi, Jaichand not only refused to acknowledge his suptemacy, 
but at once set forth his own claims to the throne. Thus originated 
the rivalry between the Chauhans and the Rathors which 
ultimately led to the destruction of both. 

To accomplish the downfall of his rival, Jaichand had recourse 
to the dangerous expedient of soliciting aid from the Tartar of 
Ghazni. In this emergency Prithvi Raj sent an embassy to Samarsi, 
to whom, but a short-time before, he had given his sister in 
marriage, urging him to espouse his cause. Samarsi at once 
promised his assistance, not only because he was the Tomar’s 
brother-in-law, but because he was disgusted at the course which 
Jaichand had adopted in making an alliance with the ‘barbarian.” 
He immediately proceeded to Delhi, and it was decided that 
Prithvi Raj should give battle to the Rathor, while Samarsi marched 
towards Ghazni to intercept the forces of Shahab-ud-din. Samarsi 
fought several actions, and was at length joined by Prithivi Raj, 
who had in the meantime subdued the Rathors. United they fell 
upon and completely routed the invaders, and took their leader 
captive. 

Not many years later Samarsi was again called upon to aid 
Delhi in repelling a Tartar attack, led this time by Shahab-ud- 
din in person. Foreseeing a long campaign, he appointed his son 
regent before his departure. His arrival at Delhi was hailed with 
shouts of joy, Prithivi Raj and his whole court advancing seven 
miles to meet him. By the bards Samarsi is represented as the 
Ulysses of the host-cool and skilful in the fight, prudent and 
eloquent in council, beloved by his own nobles, and reverenced 
by the vassals of the Chauhan. On the line of march no augur 
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could better explain the omens, none in the field better dress 
the squadrons for battle, none guide his steed or use his lance 
with more address. His tent is the principal resort of the leaders 
after the march or during the intervals of battle. 

In the bloody encounter which ensued the deeds of prowess 
which the brave Gehlote performed are still sung by the bards 
of Mewar. The jealous and revengeful nature of Jaichand rendered 
him an indifferent spectator of a contest that was fraught with 
disaster for himself and his country. Gehlotes and Chauhans 
fought as only Rajputs could fight. But all was in vain. On the 
last of three days desperate fighting Samarsi was slain, together 
with 1,300 of his household troops. His beloved wife, Pritha, 
was awaiting the issue at Delhi. On hearing the fatal intelligence— 
her husband killer, her brother a captive, and all the chivalry 
of Delhi and Chittor “asleep on the banks of the Caggar,”— 
she performed, like a true Rajputni, the great atonement, and 
joined her lord through the flame. Shahab-ud-din marched on 
Delhi, which he carried by storm. Kannauj fell not long after, 
and the traitor to his nation met his fate in the waters of the 
Ganges. Scenes of devastation, plunder, and massacre followed. 
Every road in Rajasthan ran with the blood of the spoiled and 
the spoiler. Whole tribes were swept away, and their names are 
the onle memento of their former existence and celebrity. 

Kurna succeeded Samarsi. His reign presents few features 
of interest, and the same may be said of the ten princes who 
followed him. Of these, Rahup alone is worthy of mention. He 
it was who, shortly after his accession in 1201, conquered the 
Rana of Mandor, and annexed both his territory and his title. 
He also built the town of Sesoda, which gave rise to the appellation 
“Sesodia,” by which from this time forward the Rajputs of Mewar 
are known. He reigned for nearly forty years, and did much 
to restore the fallen fortunes of the state. Of the remaining nine, 
six fell in the field of battle in chivalrous attempts to redeem 
the sacred Gya from pollution at the hands of the “barbarian,” 
while confusion and strife within and without characterised the 
reigns of each one of them. The dust of the centuries lies thick 
upon them; let us leave it undisturbed, and pass on to the next 
great event in the annals of the state—an event which partakes 
more of the character of romance than history, though the facts 
are undoubted. 
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Of all the events described in the annals of Mewar, none 
are more memorable than those which fell in the reign of Lakumsi, 
when Chittor, the repository of all that was precious of the arts 
of India, was stormed, sacked, and desecrated with remorseless 
barbarity by the Pathan emperor Allah-ud-din. Lakumsi was a 
minor when he ascended the gadi in 1274, and Bhimsi, his uncle, 
acted as regent and protector. Bhimsi had married a Chauhan 
princess, by name Padmani, who was of surpassing beauty. 
Indeed, if her charms were inferior to those of the heroine of 
Troy, they were not less fatal in their consequences; for, according 
to the bard chroniclers, it was the desire to possess this peerless 
princess, rather than the acquisition of military fame, which 
prompted Allah-ud-din to attack Chittor. 

The city was strongly fortified and bravely defended, and 
after a long and fruitless siege, Allah”ud-din; who made no 
attempt to disguise the object of his attack, offered to withdraw 
his forces if his demand for the surrender of Padmini were 
satisfied. At length, when negotiations and force had alike proved 
unavailing, the cunning Pathan restricted his demands to a mere 
sight of this extraordinary beauty, and even acceded to the 
proposal that he should see her through the medium of mirrors. 
Relying on the faith of the Rajput, he entered Chittor unguarded, 
and, having gratified his wish, took his departure. Bhimsi, not 
to be outdone in confidence, accompanied the king to the foot 
of the fortress. This was the opportunity on which, Allah-ud- 
din had calculated, and for which he had risked his own safety. 
His ambush was ready. Bhimsi was made a prisoner, hurried 
away to the Tartar camp, and the surrender of Padmnani was 
announced as the price of his liberty. 

Dismay reigned in Chittor when this fatal mishap became 
known. Padmani, armed with the means of securing against 
dishonour, was about to proceed to the Tartar camp, when her 
uncle Gorah and his nephew Badal suggested a plan for the 
liberation of Bhimsi by which neither her life nor her fair name 
would be endangered. A message was sent to Allah-ud-din that, 
on the day that he withdrew from his trench the, princess would 
be sent to his tents; but in a manner befitting her high station, 
and accompanied by her female relations and hand-maids, while 
stringent orders were to be issued by the Emper for the 
preservation of their privacy. The conditions were accepted; and, 
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on the day appointed, no less than seven hundred litters 
proceeded to the royal camp. Each litter was occupied by one 
of the bravest warriors of Chittor, and was borne by six armed 
soldiers disguised as bearers. Allah-ud-din had no suspicion of 
the ruse, and none cried “equo ne credite,” The Emperor's tents 
were surrounded by high canvas screens and when the litters 
had been deposited with the enclosure, half an hour was granted 
for a parting interview between Bhimsi and his bride. The time 
had all but expired, and Allah-ud-din was about to give orders 
for the termination of the interview, when the Rajputs threw- 
off their disgtise. In the confusion which ensued, Bhimsi made 
his escape from the enclosure, and, mounting a horse which had 
been placed in readiness for him, made for the fortress. His 
gallant rescuers covered his retreat until they perished to a man. 
For a moment only their devotion checked the pursuit. But it 
was enough; and Bhimsi galloped into Chittor with the Tartar 
host at his very heels. 

In the assault which followed, the Rajputs by Gorah and 
Badal, displayed the utmost bravery. Gorah was slain, and with 
him nearly every warrior of note in Chittor. But so terrible was 
the havoc they made in the ranks of the enemy, that Allah-ud-din 
was forced to retire, and to abandon, though only for a time, 
his cherished enterprise. The Khomain Rosa contains a vivid 
description of the manner in which the wife of Gorah received 
the intelligence of her husband's death. The details are, doubt 
less, imaginary; but that they are consistent with the truth we 
can well believe. Summoning Badal, who though but a stripling, 
had been severely wounded in the fight, she desired him to relate 
how her lord had conducted himself. “He was the reaper,” the 
youth, replied, “of the harvest of battle. On the gory bed of 
honour he spread a carpet of the slain. A barbarian prince his 
pillow he laid him down, and he sleeps surrounded by the 
foe.” Again she said: “Tell me, Badal, how did my love behave?” 
“O mother,” said the lad, “how further describe his deeds, when 
he left no foe to dread or admire him?” She smiled farewell 
to the boy, and adding, “my lord will chide my delay,” sprang 
into the flames. 

Several years elapsed, and Lakumsi had assumed the control 
of the State, before Allah-ud-din found himself strong enough 
to renew his attack on Chittor. The history of this second siege 
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is copiously interwoven with legends. The latter, however, do 
not obscure the facts, but merely fill up gaps, or account for 
circumstances flow which history offers no explanation. From 
the outset, there seems to have been little chance of saving 
the city. Allah-ud-din had an overwhelming force all his disposal, 
and every day the vigour of his assaults increased. One night, 
when the Rana lay stretched on his pallet, pondering as to 
how he might preserve at least one of his twelve sons from 
the destruction which he knew to be inevitable, he heard a 
voice saying, main bhuka hun (I am hungry), and raising his 
eyes he saw, by the dim glare of the lamp, advancing between 
the granite columns, the majestic form of the guardian goddess 
of Chittor. “Not satiated,” exclaimed the Rana, “though eight 
thousand of my kin were late an offering to thee?” “I must 
have regal victims,” was the inexorable reply, “and if twelve 
who wear the diadem bleed not for Chittor, the land will pass 
from the line.” 

On the morn he convened a council of his chiefs, to whom 
he revealed the vision of the night which they treated as the 
dream of a disordered fancy. He commanded their attendance 
at midnight, when again the form appeared, and repeated the 
terms on. which alone she would remain amongst them. “Though 
thousands of barbarians strew the earth, what are they to me? 
On each day enthrone a prince. Let the kinzia, the chhatra, and 
the chamara proclaim his sovereignty, and for three days let his 
decrees be supreme: on the fourth let him meet the foe end his 
fate.” ..Whether we have merely the fiction of the poet, or whether 
the scene was got up to animate the, spirit of resistance, matters 
little; it is consistent with the. belief of the tribe; and the gage, 
whether it originated with the goddess or with the Rana, was 
fully accepted, and fully redeemed. 

On the conditions being known, a generous contention arose 
amongst the brave brothers as to who should be the first victim 
to aver the denunciation. Arsi urged his priority of birth; he was 
proclaimed, the umbrella waved over his head, and on the. 
fourth- day he surrendered his short-lived honours and his lire. 
Ajaisi, the next in birth, demanded to follow; but he was the 
favourite son of his father, and at the latter’s request he consented 
to let his brothers precede him. Eleven victims had fallen in turn, 
and a contest then arose between the Rana and his surviving 
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son. But the father prevailed, and Ajaisi, in obedience to his 
commands, with a small band of followers, passed safely through 
the enemy’s lines, and took refuge in Kailwara. 

The Rana, satisfied that his line was not extinct, prepared 
to follow his brave sons. But another awful sacrifice, the terrible 
johur, was to precede this last act of self-devotion. The funeral 
pyre was lighted in the “great subterranean retreat,” in chambers 
impervious to the light of day, and thither the defenders of 
Chittor watched their wives and daughters pass in procession, 
to the number of several thousands. The fair Padmani closed 
the throng, and when all had entered the cavern, the doors were 
shut upon them, and they were left to find security from dishonour 
in the devouring element. Then the Rana ordered the gates of 
Chittor to be thrown open, and, calling his clans around him, 
descended to the plain, where he, and every man with him, 
hurled himself against the foe, and slew until he was himself 
slain. 

After the Tartar irruption, Rajputana resembled a country 
swept by a tornado; her citadels and temples in ruins, her villages 
abandoned, her fields devastated. Of the dynasties that were 
overthrown, some, like Chittor, Jaisalmer and Bundi, were destined 
to raise their heads again. Others perished utterly. The Rathors 
of Marwar, and the Cutchhwahas of Amber were yet in a state 
of insignificance. But the Pramaras, the Solankis, indeed every 
branch of the Agnicular race, ceased from that time to have any 
political existence. Allah-ud-din remained some days’ in Chittor, 
admiring the greatness of his conquest, and having committed 
every act of barbarity and vandalism which a bigoted zeal could 
suggest, he handed over the city in charge to Maldeo, the Hindu 
chief of Jhalawar, whom he had conquered and enrolled among 
his vassals. 

This was the first saca of Chittor. Altogether the annals reckon 
three and a half, the assault after the escape of Bhimsi being 
counted as the half; for though the city was not captured, the 
best and bravest were cut-off (saca). Amongst the Rajputs, all 
grand battles attended with great slaughter were termed saca. 
“By the sin of the sack of Chittor,” Chittor ka saca ka pap, is the 
most solemn form of adjuration a Rajput can make use of. 


11 
Rajputs: The Talented People 


It is immaterial to peep into the origin of the Rajputs who have 
the best of pedigrees, namely, the sword. Whatever, might have 
been their origin, the Rajputs only have in historical times 
maintained the social and political tradition of the Kshatriyas 
of the Age of the Epics. Divine warriors might not spring up 
from the sacrificial fire-pit on the Mount Abu or on the bank 
of the Pushkar Lake; Solar and Lunar origin might be a fiction; 
and yet the Rajput was a towering individuality and a vital force 
in moulding the Indian society which has been in the melting 
pot more than once since the time of the Epics down to our 
own times for periodical readjustment. 

We do not know since when the ruling warrior community 
began to be called “Rajput” Kshatriyas, and why so? There is 
no epigraphical or literary evidence down to 1000 A.D. to indicate 
definitely the use of the word “Rajput” to denote a class or caste.' 
M.M. Gaurishankar Ojha and others dismiss the whole question 
by a surmise that the word Rajput came into use since after the 
establishment of Muslim rule in India. If so, we are to suppose 
that like “Hindu” or “Hindi”, the word “Rajput: originated with 
foreigners, and later on the warrior clans also began to call 
themselves Rajputs which name flattered their pride of princely 
status. But this explanation cannot be accepted complacently. The 
Word Rajput” undoubtedly was derived not from any Arabic 
or Persian root, but from San. Rajapurta. It is not likely that the 
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Muslims coined this word to designate the martial caste of Hindus 
with whom they came into the most direct contact either as foes 
or as mercenary soldiers. The word must have been in unofficial 
use among the Rajputs themselves from whom the same was 
taken up by Muslim invaders. Its use in the form of rajputra 
or rajaputraka (Hemachandra, A.D. 1083-1172) clearly indicates 
that it is a sanskritization of some current word in Prakrit form; 
e.g., rauth? in Oriya, rahut in Bengali used not in the sense of 
“a son of a king,” but a valiant cavalier, as opposed to “khandait” 
in Oriya in the sens of a foot-soldier armed with a “khanda” 
or sword. Some such form of the word must have been similarly 
in use in other parts of India also. At any rate it is necessary 
to hunt for the word Rajput or its equivalent in Indian languages, 
and also in Arabic and Persian down to the fourteenth century 
after which it became too common in Persian chronicles as well 
as in Indian languages. 

What is a Rajput? It conveys a meaning in Rajputana other 
than princely descent as in Sanskrit, or rajputtur in the West 
Bengal dialect. A “Rajputtur” of Bengal need not have a princely 
lineage and valour, but only a calmly handsome appearance of 
fair complexion worthy of being sought for as a son-in-law! The 
nearest equivalent of Rajput in Turki is Bahadur, a valiant soldier 
ugly or handsome. The seventeenth century recension of Prithviraj- 
Raso uses the word rajputi in the sense of a Kshatriya’s pride 
and piestige.* Nainsi in the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
uses the word “Rajput” in more—than one sense. When used 
in the sense of a warrior, the word is invariably qualified in 
his Khyat by some adjective such as bada, bahut accha, banka, 
balavan or vikat (grim). A Rajput would introduce himself not 
as a Rajput but by his-clan-title if his jat (caste) was questioned. 
In the middle ages “Rajput’* ordinarily meant a trooper in the 
service of a chief or a freelance captain, and sometimes was 
applied in applause even to a brigand of desperate courage. 


(2) 


Next comes the title of “Simha” (Singh), which the Rajput 
Kshatriyas assumed in preference to the classical epithet of 
“Varman”. Here too we tread on the quicksands of 
history.-Numismatic evidence puts on record that the first 
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examples of names ending with “Shri” and “Simha” are to be 
found with the names of the two sons of the great Kshatrapa 
ruler, Rudradaman in the second century A.D. In the same 
dynasty was born a ruler, Rudrasena, whose eldest son was 
Vishwasimha. Of these Adjuncts, “shri” and “sena” are perhaps 
much older than the Kshatrapas; but “simha” cannot be traced 
to an earlier date. According to M.M. Ojha, the first Rajput ruler 
of Calukya (Solanki) clan who bore the title of “simha” ruled 
in the South in about 500 A.D. Thereafter the usage was continued 
by the Vengi branch of the Calukyas down to the eleventh 
century. 

So far as Rajputana proper is concerned we have it on the 
authority of M.M. Ojha that the use of “simha” came into vogue 
among the Paramaras of Malwa in the tenth century A.D.; among 
the Guhilots and the Kachhwahas of Narwar in the twelfth century 
A.D.; and not before the seventeenth century among the Rathors 
of Marwar.’ Bardic chronicles used the titles of Simha very rarely 
before the First Battle of Panipat. 

We have reason to suspect that “Simha” or Singh in Rajputana 
multiplied artificially because of the tendency of scholars and 
inscription-writers to make “Simha” of the Dingal suffix of “See” 
in proper names of popular currency. And this under a wrong 
impression that “See” was perhaps an abbreviation of “Singha”; 
whereas its proper Sanskrit equivalent ought to have been “Shri” 
of the older times. Bardic chronicles use the word “Singha” as 
a proper name by itself though very rarely, and about 11 % 
of names have “simha” as an adjunct and the rest are classical 
and Prakrit proper names with such adjuncts as mal, sen and 
see in Dingal. Unlike the Sanskritists the Persian chronicles 
make. “sen” of “see”, in Dingal. It is important to notice that 
such suffixes as “See”, “mal” and “singh” are found with the 
names of Kayeths—and Vaises of Rajputana also. Official records 
of Delhi Court down to the reign of Shahjehan do not warrant 
the conclusion that “Singh” was in general use as a part of 
Rajput name. At any rate the practice of using “Singh” during 
the seventeenth century had not spread among the Rajputs of 
Eastern India. In the eighteenth century “simha” lost its caste 
as the non-Rajput martial tribes, Brahmans, Kayeths and Baniyas 
of U.P. and Bihar began to arrogate to themselves the title Singh 
in imitation of the Rajputs who set the tone to society. In the 
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nineteenth century Bengal court peons of lower castes seized 
upon the title Singh in the countryside; and the British regime 
saw the rise of aristocratic families in Bengal and Bihar with 
the title of “Sinha” sanctified by English accent when pronouncing 
“Singh”. This class, which claims late Lord Simha to cap its 
glory-resents to be addressed as “Singh” and thereby confounded 
with the non-descript Singhs. 


(3) 


Such being the history of the word it may be surmised that 
the use of “simha” as a title of power and dignity was a legacy 
of the Saka regime in India in the same way as the title of Khan 
clung to the names of Rajputs, and still clings to some Brahman 
families of Bengal as a legacy of Muslim rule, To infer the saka 
origin of the Rajputs from their use of the title of “simha” would 
be, however, as preposterous as to conclude two hundred years 
hence that Hindu high caste Sarkars, Majumdars, Potdars, Mustaufis, 
Qanungos were originally Muslims who had been assimilated 
to Hindu society as a result of the Hindu Revival after 1948! 

However, “Rajputs” became a generic denotation in medieval 
times as the word “Marwari” has become in modern times, 
particularly in Eastern India where any big merchant hailing 
from any part of Rajputana and the East Punjab is called a 
Marwari. This indicates the vitality of the martial and mercantile 
communities of barren Rajputana. Remnants of Rajput (as 
equivalent to Hindu) rule were found as far as Ghazni and 
Qandahar, in accessible defiles of the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas, and the unhealthy plains of Bengal. We have it on 
record that the Mughal Emperors settled contingents of Rajput 
soldiers to prop up their authority in the turbulent and outlaying 
territories in the same way as the British in later times tempted 
their pensioned Gurkhas to settle in Assam and Burma to clench 
British imperialism in the East. Under the Mughal regime the 
Rajputs, thought in small number, filtrated into Bengal, Orissa, 
Chhotanagpur, and Baglana on the outer fringe of Maharashtra. 
The descendants of Alha and Udan of the Banafar got of 
Baghelkhand, who fought with Prithviraj Chauhan, have become 
Bengalis to all intents and purpose except in build and whiskers.® 
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To turn to a short notice of the historians of Rajputana. 

The Rajputs are not known to have ever written a history 
of their own till Thakur Narendra Singhji of Jobner in the present 
century cared to write some historical facts. A second historian 
of Rajput blood in our times is Dr. Raghuvir Singh, descended 
from the heroic stock of Rao Ratan Singh Rathor who died for 
Dara on the field of Dharmat; a third is still in the womb for 
a futurity. Nevertheless, the Rajputs were lovers and martyrs of 
History, which they had relegated to the keeping of Bhats and 
Charans. Recital of old sogas (Varta, Yasha, Katha) was as 
indispensable in palaces and manorial halls as ammal (opium) 
and wine for social entertainments and festive gatherings to 
bardic polemics passed for history among the people, who cared 
little for the niceties of dates and the historicity of details. These 
have, however, preserved information not available from any 
other source. Unless definitely contradicted by more bona fide 
history, these have a value of their own to impart not only flesh 
and blood, but also to breathe life and sprit into the skeleton 
of Rajput history pieced together by modern research. 

We do not propose to take a stock of researches into Rajput 
history, which space does not permit. We shall confine ourselves 
to brief biographical sketches and works of eminent historians 
born in the land of the Rajputs, supplemented by an estimate 
of illustrious outsiders. In medieval times one bona fide historian 
was born in Rajasthan and he Muhnot Nainsi of Jodhpur, whose 
life and work have been treated before. 

The place of honour in the hierachy of modern historians 
of Rajputana should be given to Tod. In him the Hellas of 
Hindustan found a Herodotus, from him came the impetus to 
our later historians, and his immortal work fires the imagination 
of our people over a century. His Annals may have proved partly 
of date; but it will ever remain a source of pride and patriotic 
inspiration. He is too wellknown to need introduction anew. 


(5) 


When Col. Tod was engaged in writing his Annals of Rajasthan, 
Bundi was blessed with the birth of the last great epic genius 
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in the field of bardic lore seven hundred years after the legendary 
Chandbardai. He was Surajmal Mishan; a Charan by birth who 
rose to fame as the poet Laureate of Bundi in the time of Maharao 
Ramsinghji of Bundi. 

Surajmal Mishan was born in or about 1816 A.D. Under the 
patronage of Maharao Ramsinghji he composed in eight parts 
(rashi) his historical epic in verse, the Vamsa-bhaskar, covering in 
four volumes four thousand and forty-three pages in print. This 
work is, in our opinion, much more valuable as history than 
the far-famed Prithviraj Raso. As a literary product it deserves 
to be classed as the nineteenth century Mahabharat of India in 
multifold metres and variations of Hindi. The author has skilfully 
woven into his work a resume of the whole history of India down 
to his own time. Its value lies in a grand collection of historical 
materials specially for a picture of medieval Rajput society. He 
was a man of extremely independent temperament caring little 
for the favour of frown of his patron. He chronicles facts and 
legends not always flattering to his patron’s house. He was 
indefatiguable in collecting materials from every corner of 
Rajputana. But he was not critical in treating his materials, as 
no poet can ever afford to be. He was proud of his learning, 
and once he rejected the much-coveted honour of the gift of 
langar (gold anklet) from his patron saying that he did not wish 
to yield to gold a recognition due to his vidya alone. 

Surajmal Mishan met the common lot of historians; namely, 
disappointment, unsteady fortune and oblivion. Bundi forgot 
everything about the author of the Vamsa-bhaskar within 30 years 
of his death. All that we know of him is a reminiscence recorded 
by a great Charan scholar, Sri Krishna Singh Varma, the 
commentator of Surajmal’s epic. One thing remembered about 
his that he used to sip wine constantly except in sleep, and yet 
never betrayed the sign of intoxication. Wine was indeed an aid 
to his normalcy and poetry. He would not forego his cup even 
when summoned to the Darbar. 

It once happened that the new’s of the death of Maharajah 
Balawant Singh Rathor of Rutlam reached Surajmal in an assembly 
of friends and admirers in his house. He said to his friends that 
it was not proper that people should individually offer oblations 
of water (jalaniali) each in his own house for the peace of the 
soul of such a generous ruler. He went in company to the lake 
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of Bundi; but the sight of water seemed to have had marred 
the effect of his cups. So he said, “It is not proper that without 
the recitation of a poem of praise oblations should be offered 
on such an occasion”. So he sent a Charan named Haralya to 
fetch flagons from his house. Ife drank three cups to wake up 
his slumbering Clio, and offered oblations of water reciting a 
forceful extempore panegyric in honour of the dead. 

Some disappointments perhaps came upon Surajmal before 
the completion of his work. He lived about eight or ten years 
in retirement till his death at fifty-three in 1869 A.D. It was no 
princely initiative but a private enterprise of the Charan fraternity 
initiated by Kaviraja Muraridanji of Jodhpur that has rescued 
the poet-historian’s memory from oblivion by publishing the 
Vamsa-bhaskar. 


(6) 


A generation after Surajmal Mishan, was born Kavirajah 
Shyamaldasji of Mewar, known to fame as the author of Vir-Vinod 
(Hindi) now available in print in five thick volumes. though 
himself a Charan of medieval stock, modern method of research 
on a comprehensive scale dawned upon Rajputana with 
Shyamaldasji. 

His ancestors were the hereditary “Pol-pat” [Lit. “Lord of 
the Gate”, Le., the premier Charan (who receives customary neg 
or gifts from the bridegroom at the age)], of the Sankhla Parmars 
of Roon Cutch. When evil days came upon the Sankhlas they 
migrated to Mewar. One of his ancestors received from the 
Maharana the village of Dadhivara as sasan in religious charity, 
which became the home of the family. Some generations after, 
Shyamaldas, one of the four sons of Qaim Singh, was born in 
Dadhivara on the seventh day of the dark fortnight of the month 
of Asadh V. S. 1895" (about 1837 A.D.). He received a good 
education and became a renowned scholar in Sanskrit Poetics, 
which he taught in later life to his sister’s son Charan Krishna 
Singhji of Shahpura, the commentator of Surajmal’s Vamsa-bhaskar. 
Shyamaldasji grew up more than a scholar, a man of strong 
character and administrative abilities as he was. He rose in favour 
with Maharana Shambhusinghji, who entrusted o him the task 
of compiling a comprehensive and documented history of Mewar 
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in collaboration with Purohit Padmanath in 1871. They began 
their work, which was interrupted by the death of Shambhusinghji 
and the minority of his successor, Maharana Sajjan Singhji. His 
abilities and scholarship raised him to greater eminence in the 
reign of the new Maharana, who made him a confidential adviser 
and appointed him as Librarian of the Palace Library of Udaipur. 
He was given the title of Kavirajah in 1879 by the Udaipur 
Darbar. In a biographical sketch of Shymaldasji, M.M. Ojha says: 

“When Co. Impey, the Political Agent in Udaipur, made an 
earnest request to the Maharana for compiling a history of Mewar, 
the Maharana ordered Shyamaldasji to compile a detailed history 
entitled Vir-Vinod. One lakh of rupees was put at the disposal 
of Shyamaldasji who established the office of Itihas-karyalaya, 
appointed for his assistance competent scholars in Sanskrit, 
English, Arabic and Persian, etc., and set about making a 
magnificent collection of inscriptions, copper-plates, coins, 
historical works in Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and English, etc., 
besides old pattahs, parwanas, firmans, nishans and official 
correspondence. He wrote a voluminous work the printing of 
which was completed only in the reign of Maharana Fateh Singhji 
who succeeded Sajjan Singhji in 1884. 

“Kavirajah Shyamaldasji was also the chief adviser of 
Maharana Sajjan Singhji in all his beneficent activities and reforms 
such as the survey and assessment of revenue, establishment 
of courts and the Council of Mahadrajasabha, improvement of the 
city (of Udaipur) with new buildings and in improving the 
condition of the people. He was devoted to scholarship “and 
appreciated the worth of scholars. He was a poet, a lover of 
history and an out-spoken man. He always gave right advice 
to his master and was thoroughly loyal. He had such a powerful 
memory that he never forgot what he had read once? He was 
instrumental in the Maharana’s bestowal of gifts and honours 
to men of eminence and learning of his time.”? 

Even if Kavirajah Shyamaldasji had not written his 
monumental history of Mewar, Vir-Vinod, his memory would 
have always been revered as a great organizer of historical research 
on modern lines in Rajputana. M.M. Gaurishankar Ojha was a 
worthy successor of Shyamaldasji in this field, and he further 
enriched this collection for future scholars. There is still enough 
field there in the Udaipur Library collections for a full generations 
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of scholars to glean and be benefited even from materials already 
used by these two stalwarts. 

Kavirajah Shyamaldasji was awarded the title of 
Mahamahoradhyaya in January 1888. The historian seems not to 
have been quite happy in his later life. He died in 1893, and 
in 1913 the Udaipur Darbar sealed up the printed copies of his 
work and forbade its circulation even within the State for reasons 
not likely to be known in this generation as M.M, Ojha was 
discreetly silent over this affair. 

Next in the chain of historians born in Rajputana was Munshi 
Devi Prasadji. He was born in 1848 A.D. at the city of Jaipur 
in a Kayeth family; but his field of work was Marwar. He was 
in Jodhpur service till his death in July 1923. Though he did 
not concentrate his efforts on producing any original history 
himself like his predecessors, his fragmentary contributions are 
extremely valuable. He was a veritable storehouse of information 
particularly for Marwar. His love of history was diverted to the 
mission of popularising Medieval History through the medium 
of Hindi. He began translating the Persian court histories of 
Shahjehan and Aurangzeb into Hindi He has left a major part 
of his modest fortune as a legacy to the Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
of Benaras for publishing a Series in Hindi, historical and literary 
texts and translation to facilitate research. 

A promising contemporary of Shyamaldasji and Devi Prasadji 
was Babu Ramnarayan Dugar born in a family of the Oswal 
merchant community of Udaipur in 1857. He had been associated 
with Kavirajah Shyamaldasji in his younger days, and with M.M. 
Ojha in his later life. He was perhaps the greatest authority on 
Dingal in which bardic chronicles were written. His most 
important contribution is the Hindi stranslation of Nainsi’s Khyat 
in two parts from archaic Dingal: He died at Jodhpur in 1931. 

The Charan enthusiasts of Rajput history like Kavirajah 
Muraridasji and others, whose silent work in this field in hunting 
out old bardic sources was of great value, deserve a separate 
treatment by some competent Dingal scholar. From the reign of 
Emperor Muhammad Shah down to the end of the nineteenth 
century Urdu dominated over Hindi as a literary medium with 
the intelligentsia of Upper India, though Hindi was recovering 
ground with the Hindus in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. But Urdu produced no first rate historian interested in 
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Rajput history. However, Babu Jwala Sahai Mathur, son of Munshi 
Kriparam Qanungo, did a great service by publishing Waga’i- 
Rajputana in three volumes in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. He was born in 1830 at Tijara (Alwar State) in a Mathur 
Kayastha family of Gurgaon. His work was mainly based on 
Tod’s Annals supplemented with official documents in English. 
He had been in the service of the Bharatpur State, which is 
historically outside Rajputana proper. Babu Jwala Sahai died in 
1918 at the age of eighty-one. 


(7) 


The last and undoubtedly the greatest historian born in 
Rajputana was Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha. He was born in a 
Gaudwal Brahman family of Sirohi. For twenty years he was 
in Udaipur service till his appointment as the Curator of the 
Ajmer Museum. This transfer to neutral soil under direct British 
rule made him a more critical historian away from the awe and 
authority of sensitive autocrats, the history of whose ancestors 
he was writing. His life and works are too wellknown to need 
repetition here. M.M. Ojha was in fact a worthy successor of 
Kavirajah Shyamaldasji in the field of research in Rajput history. 
About a decade back M.M. Ojha died full of years and fame, 
excelling all his predecessors in the quality and quantity of 
researches in Rajput history, besides his supplementary literary 
contributions of considerable value. 

Among the contemporaries of M.M. Ojha, Rao Bahadur 
Harvilas Sarda rose to eminence as the author of well-written 
biographies of Maharana Kumbha, Maharana Sanga, and a 
historical geography, Ajmer Historical and Descriptive in English. 
He leapt into fame by his articles in which he exposeed the 
doubtful character of the current edition of Prithvi Raj Raso. He 
was unforutnately diverted from history by his zeal for politics 
and Hindu Suprriority. This was a definite loss to useful research 
and a doubtful gain for the Hindu community. 

Another young contemporary of Ojha was Babu Bisheswar 
Nath Rieu. He was worthily filled a gap in Ojha’s research by 
writing an authoritative History of Jodhpur in Hindi. In the 
present generation Dr. Mathura Lal Sharma is perhaps the most 
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promising worker in the field of Rajputana history, so far as 
we are able to judge him by the first fruits of his research, 
namely, Kotah Rajya Ka Itihas in two volumes. 


(8) 


This much is “In Memoriam” of historians, who are forgotten 
sooner than their histories. However, historians born outside 
Rajputana have perhaps made an equally important contribution 
to Rajput history, if not more important, because they have been 
more widely read and intellectually better equipped by the 
modern standard. We may say that if ther is no song of old 
without kanhaya in Hindi, there has been also no research in 
Indian history that could by pass the Rajput. Dr. V. A. Smith, 
prof. D.R. Bhandarkar, Prof. R.C. Majumdar of Gujara-Pratihara 
fame, Dr. H. Ray, author of the Dynastic History of the Northern 
India and Dr. D. C. Ganguly, author of the History of the Paramaras 
are the acknowledged authorities on the ancient and the early 
medieval periods of Rajput history. 

Rao Bahadur G.S. Sardesai and Sir Jadunath Sarkar have 
rebuilt with toil and precision the Maratha and the Mughal 
bastions and salients of the citadel of Rajput history in the course 
of their long career of research. Sir Jadunath’s unerring instinct 
as a historian suspected the existence of rich materials for Rajputs 
and Mughal history in the till then sealed treasures of the Jaipur 
Darbar Archives, which later on proved to be too true. After years 
of earnest efforts he was the first to whom the Jaipur Archives 
were thrown open for research on the condition of his writing 
a History of jaipur for the Darbar. Sir Jadunath’s masterly survey 
of the history of Jaipur can now be read in manuscript in the 
Palace Library of jaipur; because, on account of some reasons 
the Darbar did no like to publish it. 

Rajputana still affords a promising field for a search of 
historical documents relating to the Mughal and the Maratha 
periods of ascendancy. I had the occasion to come across a unique 
collection of Persian Akhbarat and Hindi letters of Durgadas and 
others in the course of my writing a History of the Baronial House 
of Diggi, Jaipur. Had I not been under an oath of secrecy I would 
have taken copies of these documents; and History perhaps 
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would have gained much if I had proved a promise-breaker. 
Similar collections, as I came to learn, are to be found in several 
other Thikana’s of Rajputana, which cannot be named without 
a betrayal of trust and confidence. The Rajput pride is obdurate; 
theri collections would rather feed the moth, or find their way 
to the Jauhar of “self-immolation” than be alowed to fall into 
the profane hands of scholars who do not respect Rajput 
sentiment. No amount of pressure from the government, no lure 
of lucre can make the older generation of Rajputs yield on this 
point of family honour! 

Let us only pray for better sense and nobler courage prevailing 
with the duture heirs of Rajput glory. 


REFERENCES 


1. As lam more or less a layman so far as Indian History before 
1000 A.D. is concerned I referred for information on this point 
to my pupil. Dr. Ashok Kumar Majumdar, D. Phil. (Calcutta), 
who has sent me a learned and critical note on this topic. I give 
the main points below, which appear to me very convincing: 


“J+ has sometimes been assumed that the term Rajput” has been 
derived from the word rajaputra. A few Sanskrit texts and 
inscriptions support this view. Though it is very difficult to say 
what the term actually meant, or how it originated I may add 
a few more examples to show that the term ‘Rajput’ is derived 
from rajaputra; e.g., Hemchandra (A.D. 1088-1172) used the word 
rajaputrakiah in the sense of Rajputs (Trisastisalakapursacartia, 
Text 1, i,v, 795) Mount Abu Inscription (No. 11, dated 1230) 
speaks of “all the rajaputras of the illustrious Pratihara clan” and 
Merutunga in his Prabandhachintamani (A.D. 1305) speaks of “five 
hundred rajaputras of Paramara (clan).” From these examples, 
therefore, it may be concluded that from the 12th century onward 
some Rajput clans were called ‘Rajaputra’ of Rajputs. . . . It is 
intersting to observe that the two famous clans, namely, the 
Chalukya and the Rashtrakutas first came into prominence and 
power in the Kannada country (the Deccan). . . .But. when or 
how they came to be called Rajputras is not known, though it 
seem that the term first gained currency in Western India.” 


2. Rauth is the title of a sub-caste of the Kshatriyas in Orissa. In 
the days of Orissa’s glory the Rauth were the indigenous warrior 
caste, which resents to be classed with Rajput. The word may 
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also be Oriya form of Hindi Ravat, a title of distinction bestowed 
on a powerful feudatory (lit. son of a Rao or Rai). “Rauth” (in 
Dharmamangal) of Bengali bears the same sense. 


3. Cf., bud gai sari rajputi. 


Quoted in Rajputane-Ka-Itihas (Vol. 1, p. 8) by Jagdish Singh 
Gahalot. 


4. Cf. the conversation between a Rathor and a Solanki: 
Rathor—Whose basti is this? 
Solanki—Ji! Solankionki (of the Solankis). 
Rathor— Thakur, of which tribe are you? 
Solanki-I am also a Solanki. 


We are the Rajputs of Malaji (Malaji k1' rajput), cultivators (kisan 
log), and dwellers of the jungle (jungle ke rahne vale). Nainsi, 
Khyat, ii, pp. 72-73. 


Ojha: Rajputane-ka-ltihas, Pt. Il, Appendix V, pp. 531-33. 


Curiosity led me to prepare a test statistics of the use of “simha” 
or Singh from the genealogies given in Nainsi’s Khyat. Proportion 
stands as follows on a rough average: 


Mewar—"Simha” 6 out of thirty names. 


Chauhans of Bundi, Sirohi, Jalore and Sanchor-3 out of thirty. 
Sankhalas parmars of Roon (Runn of Cutch)-%% out of thirty. 
(Part |, pp. 34 to 236; scatterd). 


7. To quote only one Descriptive Roll (chehra): 


“Gangaram, son of Khanna, son of Mahesh; gaum Rajput Chauhan; 
resident Buxar . . .”. (Selected Documents of Shahjehan’s Reign, p. 
161; published by Daftar-i-Diwani, Hyderabad Deccan). 


8. lowe this information to my teacher, Acharya Jadunath Sarkar. 
About 30 years back I saw a sturdy old gentleman above six 
feet in height, with typical Rajput whiskers and martial bearing 
about him, in the Darjeeling Sanitorium. My teacher made a bow 
and introduced me to him, who was no other than Rajah Maniram, 
Zamindar of Chakdah. Later on Acharya Jadunath told me the 
family history of theirs, who were Mughal mansabdars holding 
jagir in Bengal. Younger members of this family are clean-shaven 
Bengalis innocent of Hindi. 


9. For a notice of the life of Surajmal: Introduction, p. 6ff. of the 
Vamsa-bhaskar, published by the Pratap Press, Jodhpur; and also 
Jagadish Singh Gahalot’s Rajputane-ka-Itihas, Vol. I, p. 6, footnote. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
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Though M.M. Ojha has not done justice to Surajmal’s history, 
Dr. Mathura Lal Sharma, a promising and critical scholar, makes 
a more correct appraisal of the value of the Vamsa-bhaskar. In 
his opinion the first-two parts have no great value from the view 
point of historical research; but Parts III and IV are packed with 
valuable materials not only for the history of Kotah, Bundi and 
other Rajput states, but for the history of India as a whole as 
well. Portions dealing with the history of Kotah are reliable and 
authoritative in many places. (Kotah Rajya ka Itihas, Vol. i, p. 8). 


We accept the dates of birth and death of Shyamaldasji as given 
by Jagadish Singh Gahalot (Rajputane-ka-Itihas, i, pp. 27-28, fn. 
2). Other details have mostly been taken from M.M. Ojha’s work. 


Ojha: Rajputane-ka-Itihas, Vol. Il, pt. 2, pp. 1343-45. 


12 
Chonda and Khumbho 


Thought lacking the refinements of the more cultured nations 
of the west, there was one respect in which the Rajput could 
vie with the most civilized men of any age or clime, namely, 
in his devotion to the fair sex. Like the ancient German or 
Scandinavian, he consulted his wife in every transaction; from 
her ordinary actions he drew the omen of success, and he 
appended to her name the epithet devi, or godlike. In spite of 
her incarceration, the influence of the Rajputni in public as well 
as domestic affairs was often far more powerful than that of 
her husband. C'est aux hommes a faire dea grandes chases, c'est aux 
fammesd les inspirer, is a maxim to which no Rajput cavalier 
would have refused to subscribe. He knew there was no retreat 
into which the report of a gallant exploit would not penetrate, 
and set fair hearts in motion to be the object of his search; and 
he was ready to engage in the most desperate enterprise to 
protect the honour, or win the regard of the lady of his choice. 
Nothing fired his resentment more speedily than an offence against 
female delicacy, and there are many instances in the history of 
Rajasthan when a ribald jest was sufficient to cause a feud which 
generations of bloodshed could not extinguish. 

But, however, exalted the respect of the Rajput for the fair 
sex, he nevertheless held that 

Nothing lovelier can be found 

In woman, than to study household good; 
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and inattention to domestic was a crime not to be overlooked. 
On one occasion, during the most tempestuous period of the 
history of Mewar, the Rana had bestowed a daughter on a 
foreign chieftain, to whom he had made a grant of the district 
of Sadri; and the royal bride showed a disposition to resent the 
control of her less exalted lord and master. To the courteous 
request, “Ranawatji, fill me a cup of water,” he received a 
contemptuous refusal, with the remark that the daughter of a 
hundred kings would not become cup-bearer to the chieftain 
of Sadri. “Very well,” replied the plain soldier, “you may return 
to your father’s house, if you can be of no use in mine.” A 
messenger was instantly sent to the court, and the incident, with 
every aggravation was reported. The princess followed on the 
heels of her messenger and a summons soon arrived for the 
Sadri chiet to attend his sovereign at the capital. He obeyed: 
and arrived in time to give his explanation just as the Rana was 
proceeding to hold a full court. As usual, the Sadri chief was 
placed on his sovereign’s right hand, and when the court broke 
up, the heir-apparent of Mewar, at a preconcerted sign, stood 
at the edge of the carpet, performing the menial office of holding 
the slippers of the chief. Shocked at such a mark of extreme 
respect, he stammered forth some words of homage, his 
unworthiness, etc., to which the Rana replied, “As my son- 
in-law, no distinction too great can be conferred: take home your 
wife, she will never again refuse you a cup of water.” 

To illustrate the respect and deference to which the Rajputni 
was accustomed we will give another sort anecdote. The 
celebrated Jai Singh of Amber had epoused a princess of Haravati, 
whose manners and garb, accordant with the simplicity of that 
provincial capital, subjected her to the badinage of the more 
advanced court of Amber, whose ladies had exchanged their 
national dress for that of the imperial court at Delhi. One day, 
when alone with his bride, the prince began playfully to contrast 
the sweeping jupe of Kotah with the more scanty robe of the 
belles of his own capital, and, taking up a pair of scissors, said 
he would reduce it to an equality with the letter. Offended at 
such levity, she seized his sword, and, assuming a threatening 
attitude, said that in the house to which she had the honour 
belong, they were not habituated to jests of such a nature; that 
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mutual respect was the guardian, not only of happiness but of 
virtue; and she assured him, that if he ever again no insulted 
her, he would find that the daughter of Kotah could use a sword 
more effectively than the prince of Amber the scissors, adding, 
that she would prevent any further scion of her house from being 
subjected to similar disrespect, by declaring such intermarriages 
tilac, or forbidden, which interdict yet exists. 

It was a jest of an equally harmless description which robbed 
Chanda, the eldest son of Lakha, of his throne, and, which in 
its consequences, proved more disastrous to the fortunes of Mewar 
than the armies of the Moghuls. Lakha Rana was advanced in 
years, his sons and grandsons established in suitable domains, 
when “the cocoanut came from Rinmal, prince of Mandor, to 
affiance his daughter with the heir of Mewar. When the embassy 
was announced, Chanda was absent, and the old chief was seated 
in his chair of state, surrounded by his court. He received the 
messenger of Hymen courteously, and observed that Chonda 
would soon return and take the gage; “for,” added he, drawing 
his fingers over his mustachios, “I don’t suppose you send such 
playthings to an old greybeard like me.” This little sally was 
of course, applauded and repeated, and Chonda offended at 
delicacy being sacrificed wit, declined to accept the symbol which 
his father had, even in jest, supposed might be intended for 
himself. The old Rana was greatly incensed at his son’s obstinacy, 
and, as the cocoanut could not be returned without gross insult 
to Rinmal, he decided to accept it himself. He made Chonda 
swear that, in the event of his having a son, he would renounce 
his bright right, and be to the child but “the first of his Rajputs;” 
and Chanda swore by Eklinga, the presiding deity of the Sisodias, 
to fulfil his father’s wishes. 

Within a year of his marriage, a son, Mokul, was born, and, 
to ensure his peaceful succession, the Rana, before setting out 
on his crusade to Gya, caused the ceremony of his installation 
to be perfornied. Chonda was the first to do homage and swear 
fidelity to the future sovereign, only reserving for himself, as 
the recompense for his renunciation, the first place in the councils, 
and stipulating that in all grants to the vassals of the crown his 
own symbol, the lance, should be superadded to the signature 
of the chief, a practice which obtains to the present day. 
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The sacrifice of Chonda to offended delicacy was great; for 
besides being brave, frank, and a skilled soldier, he possessed 
all the qualities requisite for a ruler; and after his father’s departure 
and death, he conducted the public affairs of the state with 
ability and success. But the queen-mother, the natural guardian 
of her infant’s rights, felt umbrage and discontent at her loss 
of power, forgetting that, but for Chonda, she would never have 
been mother to the Rana of Mewar. She watched with a jealous 
eye all his proceedings, and made no attempt to conceal her 
suspicions that he was aiming at absolute sovereignty, and that 
if he did not assume the title of Rana, he would reduce it to 
an empty name. Chonda, knowing the purity of his own motive’s, 
for sometime made allowance for maternal solicitude; but his 
position soon became unendurable, and he threw up the reins 
of government in disgust. Bidding his successor look well to 
rights of the Sisodias, he retired to the court of Mandu, where 
he was received with distinction, and the district of Hallar was 
assigned to him by the prince. 

His departure was the signal for an influx of the kindred 
of the queen, amongst whom were her brother Joda (who 
afterwards gave his name to Jodhpur), and her father, the old 
Rao Rinmal. It was soon seen that Chonda’s parting words were 
no idle warning, and the queen-mother found that, instead of 
safeguarding her own position and her son’s interests, she had 
jeopardised both. With his grandson on his knee, the old Rao 
would sit on the throne of Mewar, and when the boy quitted 
him for play, the royal ensigns continued to wave over his head. 
This was more than the Sisodia nurse could bear, and one day, 
bursting with indignation, she demanded of the queen if her 
kin was to defraud her own child of his inheritance. Thoroughly 
alarmed, the queen addressed a remonstrance to her father, the 
only reply which was a hint threatening the life of her offspring. 
Her fears were soon increased by the assassination of Raghudeva, 
Chonda’s brother, a prince beloved by the Sisodias for his virtues 
and manly courage. 

In this extremity, the queen-mother turned her thought to 
Chonda, and she contrived to apprise him of the danger which 
threatened his race. The latter, on his departure from Chittor, 
had been accompanied by 200 huntsmen, whose ancestors had 
served the chiefs of Mewar from ancient times. On the pretext 
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of visiting their families, whom they had left behind, these men 
gained admission to the city, and succeeded in getting themselves 
enrolled among the keepers of the gates. The queen- mother was 
counselled to cause young prince to descend daily with a 
numerous retinue to give feasts to the surrounding villages, and 
not to fail, on the “festival of lamps,” to hold the feast at Gosunda. 

The instructions were carefully attended to. The day arrived; 
the feast was held at Gosunda: but night began to close in, and 
no Chanda appeared. With heavy hearts the nurse, the purohit, 
or family priest, and others in the secret, moved homeward. 
They had reached the eminence known as Chittori, when forty 
horsemen passed them at a gallop, and at their head Chonda 
in disguise, who by a secret sign paid homage as he passed to 
his younger brother and sovereign. The band reached the upper 
gate unchecked, and when challenged said that they were 
neighbouring chieftains who, hearing of the feast at Gosunda, 
had the honour to escort the young prince home. The story 
obtained credit; but the main body, of which this was but the 
advance, presently coming up, the treachery was apparent. 
Chonda unsheathed his sword, and, at his wellknown shout, 
his hunters were speedily in action. The gates were flung open, 
the guards cut to pieces, and in a few moments every Rathor 
had been killed or hunted out of the city. 

The end of Rao Rinmal was more ludicrous than tragical. 
When the gates were rushed, he was in his palace, half intoxicated 
with wine, and dallying with a Sisodia maiden whom force had 
compelled to his side. The drunken old chief was no match for 
the lithe Rajputni, who, hearing the tumult without, dexterously 
bound him to his bed with his own Marwari turban, and, before 
his dazed senses could realise what was taking place, the 
messengers of fate were at the door of his apartment. Wild with 
rage, he struggled to extricate himself, and by some tortuosity 
of movement got upon his legs, his pallet at his back like a shell. 
With no arms but a brass vessel of ablution, he levelled to the 
ground more than one of his assailants, before a ball from a 
matchlock extended him on the floor of his palace. 

But Chanda’s revenge was not yet satisfied. He pursued Rao 
Joda who, though he managed to make good his escape, was 
obliged to leave Mandar to its fate. This city Chonda entered 
by surprise and captured without difficulty. It was held by his 
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two sons, whom he left in possession, for a period of twelve 
years, at the end of which time, Joda, with the assistarice of the 
chieftains of Mewoh and Pabuji, succeeded in recovering his 
capital. The elder son of Chonda with many adherents was slain; 
and the younger, deserted by the subjects of Mandor, trusted 
to the swiftness of his horse to escape, but was overtaken, and 
killed on the borders of Godwar. Thus Joda, in his turn, was 
avenged; but “the feud was not balanced.” Two sons of Chittor 
had fallen for one chief of Mandor. But wisely reflecting on the 
original aggression, and on the superior power of Mewar, Joda 
sued for peace and to quench the feud, agreed that the spot 
where Chonda’s younger son fell should be the future barrier 
of the two states. The entire province of Godwar was 
comprehended in this cession, and remained in the possession 
of the Ranas for more than three centuries. Chonda’s name is 
one of the most famous in the annals of Mewar, and he was 
the founder of the famous clan called after him the Chondawats, 
who played so prominent a part in the later history of the state. 

Mokul, who obtained the throne by Chonda’s surrender of 
his birthright, succeeded in 1398, and reigned not unworthily 
for twenty years. He took possession of Sambur and its salt 
lakes, and otherwise strengthened and extended his territories, 
which the distracted state of the.country, consequent on Timur’s 
invasion, rendered a matter of little difficulty. He was murdered 
by his uncles, the natural brothers of his father, who considered 
themselves affronted by a supposed allusion, on the part of the 
prince, to the irregularity of their origin. He was followed by 
his son Khumbho in 1419, under whom Mewar reached the 
zenith of her prosperity. 

A hundred years had elapsed since Allah-ud-din had trampled 
on the glories of Chittor. The city had recovered the sack, and 
new defenders had sprung up to replace those who had sacrificed 
themselves for her preservation. All that was wanting to augment 
her resources against the storms that were collecting on the 
Caucasus and the banks of the Oxus, was effected by Khumbho, 
who, with Hamir’s energy, Lakha’s taste for the arts, and a 
genius comprehensive as either and more fortunate, succeeded 
in all his undertakings, and once more raised the “crimson banner” 
of Mewar upon the banks of the Caggar. Of the eighty-four 
fortresses for the defence of the state, thirty-two were erected 
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by Khumbho; and the famous Komulmir, or fortress of Khumbho, 
is an imperishable example of his stupendous labours. This 
stronghold occupies the top of a lofty and precipitous hill, rising 
to a height of more than 3,000 feet above the sea. A massive 
wall, with numerous towers and pierced battlements encloses 
a space some miles in extent below. The ascent is very narrow, 
and four gateways have to be passed before the entrance to the 
fortress can be reached. The battlements rise, tier upon tier, to 
the summit of the hill, which is crowned with the Badal Mahal, 
or “cloud-capped Palace” of the Ranas. He also built a citadel 
on the peak of Abu, where he often resided. Its magazine and 
alarm-tower still bear his name; and in a rude temple and bronze 
effigies of Khumbho, and his father receive divine honours. 
Besides these monuments of his genius, two consecrated to 
religion still survive; that of “Khumbho Shaim” on Mount Abu, 
which, though worthy to attract notice elsewhere, is here eclipsed 
by a crowd of more interesting objects; and the other a temple 
erected in the Sadri pass, and one of the largest buildings existing. 
It is said to have cost upwards of a million pounds to build. 
It consists of three storeys, and is supported by granite columns 
40 feet in height. The interior is inlaid with mosaics of cornelian 
and agate. Khumbho also attained some fame as an author, his 
principal work being a commentary In the Gita Govinda, or 
“Divine Melodies.” His wife, Mira Bai, a Rathor princess, famed 
for her beauty and piety, was a writer of poetry, and many of 
her odes and hymns to the deity are yet preserved and admired. 
Khumbho’s military achievements were many; but the most 
famous of them was his defeat of the combined armies of Malwa 
and Gujarat. It was towards the close of the Khilji dynasty that 
the satraps of Delhi began to shake off the imperial yoke, and 
to establish themselves as independent rulers. Five distinct 
kingdoms were created: Bijapur and Golconda in the Dekhan, 
and Jaunpur, Malwa, and Gujarat in Hindustan proper. The two 
latter had attained considerable power when Khumbho ascended 
the throne, and in the year 1440 they formed a league against 
him and invaded his kingdom. The Rana met them on the plains 
of Malwa bordering on his own state, at the head of 100,000 
horses and foot and 14,000 elephants. The wivaders were entirely 
defeated, and Mahmud, the Khilji sovereign of Malwa, was 
carried captive to Chittor. Abul Fazil, the famous chronicler, 
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relates this victory, and dilates on Khumbho’s greatness of soul 
in setting his enemy at liberty without ransom or gifts. The 
annals of Mewar, however, state that Mahmud was confined 
six months in Chittor; and, that the trophies of conquest were 
retained, we have evidence from Babur, who mentions recovering 
from the son of Rana Sanga the crown of the Malwa king. A 
column, the building of which occupied ten years, commemorates 
this victory, and the prowess of Khumbho whosaved his country 
when “shaking the earth, the lords of Gujarkhand and Malwa, 
with armies overwhelming as the ocean, invaded Medpat.” 

Khumbho occupied the throne for half a century, and his 
reign was the most glorious in the history of Mewar. But the 
year which should have been a jubilee was marked by the foulest 
crime recorded in the annals. His life, which nature must soon 
have closed, was terminated by the poniard of an assasin—that 
assassin, his son! 


13 


Rana Sanga 


Uda was the name of the parricide whose unnatural ambition 
bereft of life the author of his existence. But such is the detestation 
which marks this unusual crime that his name is left a blank 
in the annals, nor is he ever referred to except by the epithet 
hatiaro, “the murderer.” Shunned by his kin, he was compelled 
to look abroad for succour to maintain himself on the throne 
polluted by his crime. He made the Deora prince independent 
in Abu, and bestowed Ajmer, Sambur, and adjacent districts on 
the prince of Jodhpur, as the price of their friendship. But though 
he bribed them with provinces, he felt that he could neither claim 
regard from, nor place any dependence upon them. He humbled 
himself before the king of Delhi, offering him a daughter in 
marriage to obtain his sanction to his authority; “but heaven 
manifested its vengeance to prevent this additional iniquity.” He 
had scarcely quitted the audience chamber on taking leave of 
the king, when a flash of lighting struck him to the earth, whence 
he never rose. 

The hatiaro was not only a parricide but a usurper, for the 
real heir-apparent was Raemal, who had been exiled by Khumbho 
for an act of disrespect of which he had, unwittingly, been guilty. 
Having already defeated the forces of the pretender in a pitched 
battle, he had now little difficulty in establishing himself on the 
throne. He sustained the warlike reputation of his predecessors, 
and carried on interminable strife with Gheas-ud-din of Malwa, 
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defeating him in several encounters, after the last of which the 
Khilji king sued for peace. Raemal had three sons who, unhappily 
for their country and their father’s repose, discarded fraternal 
affection for deadly hate. Each aimed at the throne, as did also 
their uncle Surajmal, and the feuds and dissensions consequent 
upon their rivalry kept the state in perpetual turmoil. The 
narration of these feuds, though it might afford a characteristic 
picture of the mode of life of the Rajputs when their arms were 
not required against their country’s foes, would prove both long 
and wearisome. In the end, all the rivals were slain except Sanga, 
the rightful heir-apparent, who lived to succeed his father in 
1509. 

So great had the prosperity of Mewar now become that Rana 
Sanga is described in the annals as the kullus (crown) on the 
pinnacle of her glory. From him we shall witness this glory on 
the wane; and though many rays of splendour illuminate her 
declining career, they serve but to gild the ruin. The imperial 
throne, held successively by the dynasties of Ghazni, Ghor, Khilji, 
and Lodi, was now shivered to pieces, and numerous petty 
thrones were constructed of its fragments. Mewar little dreaded 
these imperial puppets, “when Amurath to Amurath succeeded,” 
and when four kings reigned simultaneously between Delhi and 
Benares. The kings of Malwa, though leagued with those of 
Gujarat, could make. no impression on Mewar when Sanga led 
her heroes. Eighty thousand horses, seven Rajas of the highest 
rank, nine Raos, and one hundred and four cheiftains bearing 
the titles of Rawul and Rawut, with five hundred war elephants, 
followed him to the field. The princes of Marwar and Amber 
did him homage and the Raos of Gwalior, Ajmer, Sikri, Raisen, 
Chanderi, Bundi, Rampura, and Abu, served him as tributaries, 
or held of him in fief. 

In a short-time, Sanga entirely allayed the disorders 
occasioned by the internal feuds of his family. He reorganized 
his forces, with which he always kept the field; and, ere called 
to contend with the descendants of Timur, he had gained eighteen 
pitched battles against the kings of Delhi and Malwa. The Pilakhal 
river became the northern boundary of his territories, which 
extended to the Sindh river in the east, and to Malwa in the 
south, while his native hills formed an impregnable barrier in 
the west. Thus he swayed, directly or by control, the greater 
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part of Rajasthan; and had not fresh hordes of Tartars and Uzbecs 
from the parolific shores of the Oxus and Jaxartes again poured 
down on the devoted plains of Hindustan, the crown of the 
Chacravarta might once more have circled the brow of a Hindu, 
and the banner of supremacy, transferred from Indraprastha, 
might have waved from the battlements of Chittor. But Babur 
arrived to rally the dejected followers of the Koran, and to collect 
them around his own victorious standard. 

The Rajput prince had a worthy antagonist in the king of 
Ferghana. Like Sanga, he had been trained in the school of 
adversity. In 1494, at the tender age of twelve, he succeeded to 
a kingdom; ere he was sixteen, he defeated several confederacies 
and conquered Samarkand, and in two short years, again lost 
and regained it. His life was a tissue of successes and reverses; 
at one moment hailed lord of the chief kingdoms of Transoxiana; 
at another, flying unattended, or putting all to hazard in desperate 
single combats. Driven from Ferghana, in despair he crossed the 
Hindu Kush, and in 1509 the Indus. Between the Punjab and 
Cabul he lingered seven years, ere he advanced to measure 
swords with Ibrahim of Delhi. Fortune returned to his standard: 
Ibrahim was slain, his army routed and dispersed, and Delhi 
and Agra opened their gates to the fugitive king. A year later, 
he ventured against the most powerful of his new antagonists, 
the Rana of Chittor. 

It was in February 1527 that Babur advanced from Agra and 
Sikri to oppose Sanga who, at the head of almost all the princes 
of Rajasthan, was marching to attack him. On the 11th of the 
month, according, to the chronicles, Sanga encountered the 
advance guard of the Tartars, amounting to 1,500 men at Biana, 
and entirely destroyed them. Reinforcements met the same fate, 
and the news of the disaster, carried to the main body by the 
few who escaped with their lives, created the utmost dismay. 
Accustomed to reverses, Babur adopted every precaution that 
a mind fertile in expedients could suggest to reassure the drooping 
spirits of his troops. He threw up entrenchments in which he 
placed his artillery, connecting his guns by chains, and, in the 
more exposed parts, chevaux de frise, united by leather ropes— 
a precaution continued in every subsequent change of position. 
Babur was blockaded in his encampment for nearly a fortnight. 
Everything seemed to aid the Hindu cause. Even the Tartar 
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astrologer asserted that, as Mars was in the west, whoever should 
engage coming from the opposite quarter was doomed to defeat. 
At length, unable to endure the state of almost total inactivity 
in which he was placed, Babur determined to court the favour 
of heaven by renouncing his besetting sin, and thus, having 
merited superior aid, to extricate himself from his peril. The 
naivete of his vow must be given in his own words. “On Mondy,” 
he says, “the 23rd of the first Jamadi, I had mounted to survey 
my posts, and in the course of my ride was seriously struck 
with the reflexion that I had always resolved, one time or another, 
to make an effectual repentance, and that some traces of a 
hankering after the renunciation of forbidden works had ever 
remained in my heart. I said to myself, “O my soul, how long 
wilt thou continue to take pleasure in sin? Repentance is not 
unpalatable—taste it.’ Thereupon, withdrawing myself from such 
temptation, I vowed never more to drink wine. Having sent for 
the gold and silver goblets, with all the other utensils used for 
drinking parties, 1 directed them to be broken, and renounced 
the use of wine, purifying my soul. The fragments of the goblets 
and other utensils, I directed to be divided amongst dervishes 
and the poor.” 

But the destruction of the wine flasks would appear only 
to have added to the existing consternation. The desperate 
situation in which this mighty conqueror was placed is best 
cescribed by himself. “At this time,” he writes, a general 
consternation and alarm prevailed among great and small. There 
was not a single person who uttered a manly word, nor an 
individual who delivered a courageous opinion. The Vazirs, 
whose duty it was to give good counsel, and the Amirs, who 
enjoyed the wealth of kingdoms, neither spoke bravely, nor was 
their counsel or deportment such as became men of firmness. 
During the whole course of this expedition, Khalifeh conducted 
himself admirably, and was unremitting and indefatigable in 
his endeavours to put everything in the best order. At length, 
observing the universal discouragement of my troops, and their 
total-want of spirit, I formed my plan. I called an assembly of 
all the Amirs and officers, and addressed them: ‘Noblemen and 
soldiers! Every man that comes into the world is subject to 
dissolution. When we are passed away and gone, God only 
survives, unchangeable. Whoever, comes to the feast of life must, 
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before it is over, drink from the cup of death. He who arrives 
at the inn of mortality, must one day inevitably take his departure 
from that house of sorrow, the world. How much better it is 
to die with honour than to live with infamy! 

“The most high God has been propitious to us, and has now 
placed us in such a crisis, that, if we fall in the field we die 
the death of martyrs; if we survive, we rise victorious, the avengers 
of the cause of God. Let us, then, with one accord, swear on 
God’s holy word, that none of us will even think of turning his 
face from this warfare, nor desert from the battle and slaughter 
that ensues till his soul is parated from his body.” 

This stirring appeal produced the greatest enthusiasm. 
“Master and servant,” he tells us, “small and great, all with 
emulation, swore in the form that I had given them. My plan 
succeeded to admiration and its effects were instantly visible, 
far and near, on friend and foe.” Why the Rana gave Babur 
two whole weeks in which to reanimate the courage of his 
troops will probably never be explained. The delay proved as 
unfortunate for him as it did advantageous to the Tartar. It gave 
the latter the opportunity of proposing terms of peace, and this 
necessitated the presence in his camp of a Rajput prince to 
conduct the negotiations. The chief of Raisen, by name Sillaidi, 
was chosen as the medium of communication. It was found 
impossible to arrange terms, and Sillaidi came back without a 
treaty, but with treachery in his heart. 

Babur was not a man to let the iron grow cold. Having 
stirred his troops to the necessary pitch of enthusiasm, he at 
once broke up his camp, and marched in order of battle to a 
position two miles in advance, the Rajputs skirmishing up to 
his guns. The attack commenced by a furious onset on his centre 
and right wing, and for several hours the conflict was tremendous. 
The Tartar artillery made dreadful, havoc in the close ranks of 
the Rajput cavalry, who never fought with more devotion than 
on that fatal day. So ably were Babur’s guns served that his 
assailants could neither force his slight entrenchments nor reach 
the infantry which defended them. While the battle was still 
doubtful, the traitor of Raisen, who led the van, went over to 
Babur, and Sanga, himself severely wounded and the choicest 
of his chieftains slain, was obliged to retreat from the field. 
Babur had gained the day; but he had suffered so heavily that 
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he was unable to follow up his victory. Triumphal pyramids 
were raised of the heads of the slain, and on a hillock overlooking 
the field of battle a tower of skulls was erected. The conqueror 
assumed the title of Ghazi, which was retained for many 
generations by his descendants. 

Sanga retreated towards the hills of Mewat, announcing his 
fixed determination never to enter Chittor but with victory. Had 
his life been spared to his country he might have redeemed the 
pledge; but the year of his defeat was the last of his existence, 
and he died at Buswa, on the frontier of Mewat, not without 
suspicion of poison. Rana Sanga was of the middle stature, but 
of great muscular strength, fair in complexion, with unusvally 
large eyes, which appear to be peculiar to his descendants. He 
exhibited at his death but the fragments of a warrior. One eye 
was lost in a broil with his brother, an arm in an action with 
the Lodi king of Delhi, while he was a cripple owing to a limb 
having been broken by a cannon ball. From the sword or lance 
he counted eighty wounds on various parts of his body. He was 
celebrated for energetic enterprise, of which his successful storm 
of the almost impregnable Ranthambar, though ably defended 
by the imperial general, Ali, is a celebrated instance. A cenotaph 
long marked the spot where the fire consumed his remains. He 
left seven sons, of whom the two elder died in nonage, and the 
third, Ratna, succeeded him. 

Ratna possessed all the arrogance and martial valour of his 
race. He, too, determined to make the field his capital; and had 
he been spared to temper by experience the impetuosity of youth, 
would, doubtless have well seconded his father’s resolution. But 
he was not destined to pass the age always dangerous to the 
turbulent and impatient Rajput, ever courting strife if it would 
not find him. Before the death of his elder brother made him 
heir to Chittor, he had married by stealth, and by proxy, the 
daughter or Prithvi Raj of Amber, being represented at the nuptial 
ceremony by his double-edged sword. Unfortunately, the affair 
was kept too secret; for the Hara prince of Bundi, in ignorance 
of what had taken place, demanded and obtained her to wife, 
and carried her to his capital. The bards of Bundi record this 
event with some pride, as evincing the power of their prince, 
who dared to solicit and obtain the hand of the bride of Chittor. 
The princes of Bundi had long been attached to the Sisodia 
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house; and from the period when their common ancestors fought 
together on the banks of the Caggar gainst Shahab-ud-din they 
had silently grown to power under the wing of Mewar, and had 
often proved a strong plume in her pinion. When Ratna delayed 
to redeem his pledge, the maiden of Amber saw no reason for 
disclosing her secret or of refusing the brave Hara, of whom 
fame spoke loudly. The unintentional offence sank deep into the 
heart of Ratna. He swore to be avenged; and in the 
accomplishment of his vow sacrificed his own life as well as 
that of his rival. The encounter which took place reflects little 
credit on the Sisodia prince; but it is worthy of narration as 
showing how in the Rajput breast the desire for revenge could 
strife every other feeling, even that of honour. 

On the festival of the Ahairia the Rana invited himself to 
a hunt in the preserves of Bundi, and he took with him as his 
attendant the son of a Purbia chieftain whose father had met 
his death at the hands of the Hara prince. The scene chosen for 
the sport was on the heights of Nandta, not far from the western 
bank of the Chambal, in whose glades every species of game, 
from the lordly lion to the timid hare, abounded. The troops 
were formed into line and advanced through the jungle with 
the customary damour, driving before them a promiscuous herd 
of the tenants of the forest. The princes had convenient stations 
assigned to them where they could spear the game as it passed. 
When the excitement was at its height the Rana whispered to 
his companion, “Now is the moment to slay the boar,” and 
instantly an arrow sped from the bow of the Purbia at the lord 
of Bundi. With an eagle’s eye the Rao saw it coming, and tumed 
it aside with his bow. This might very well have been an accident, 
but a second arrow from the same source convinced him there 
was treachery. Almost at the same moment the Rana darted at 
him on horseback, and cut him down with his khanda. The Rao 
fell, but, recovering, took his shawl and tightly bound up the 
wound, and as his foe was making off he cried aloud, “Escape 
you may, but you have sunk Mewar.” The Purbia, who followed 
his prince, when he saw the Hara bind up his wound, said, “The 
work is but half done;” and, like a coward, Ratna once more 
charged his wounded foe. As his arm was raised to finish the 
deed of shame, the Hara, with the strength of a wounded tiger, 
made a dying effort, and, catching his assailant by the robe, 
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dragged him from his horse. Together they came to the ground, 
the Rana underneath. The Rao knelt upon his victim’s chest, 
searching for his dagger with one hand, while with the other 
he held his victim by the throat. What a moment for revenge! 
He had strength enough left to raise his weapon and plunge 
it into the Rana’s heart, and then, his vengeance satisfied, he 
sank lifeless on the body of his foe. 

The Ahairia, to which allusion has just been made, and which 
proved fatal to more than one Rana of Mewar, merits some 
description. The word ahairia signifies a hunter, and is used to 
deignate the festival of the spring hunt, which takes place in 
the month of Phalgan. The preceding day the Rana distributes 
to his chiefs and retainers dresses of a green colour, in which 
all appear habited on the morrow; and at the hour fixed by the 
astrologer they sally forth to slay a boar to Gouri, the Ceres 
of the Rajputs. As success on this occasion portends future good 
fortune, no means are neglected to secure it, either by scouts 
previously discovering the lair, or by the desperate efforts of the 
hunters to slay the boar when roused. The prince and his sons, 
mounted on their best steeds, join the chase, each animated by 
the desire to surpass his comrades in dexterity and courage. 
When the boar is started each cavalier urges forward his steed, 
and with lance or sword, regardless of rock, ravine, or tree, 
presses on the bristly quarry, whose knowledge of the country 
is of no avail when thus circumvented; and the ground soon 
reeks with gore, in which not unfrequently is mixed that of horse 
and rider. . 

The royal kitchen moves out on this occasion, and in some 
chosen spot the repast is prepared, of which all partake, for the 
flesh of the hog is highly relished by the Rajput. Having feasted 
and thrice slain their victim, they return in merry mood to the 
capital, whether the fame of their exploits has already preceded 
them. 


SECOND SACK OF CHITTOR AND ACCESSION OF 
UDAI SINGH 


Though Ratna occupied the throne for only five years, he 
had the satisfaction of seeing the ex-king of Ferghana, the founder 
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of the Mughal dynasty of India, leave the scene before him, and 
without the diminution of an acre of land to Mewar since the 
fatal day of Biana. He was succeeded by his brother, Bikramajit. 
This prince had all the turbulence of his race, without the 
redeeming qualities which had endeared his brother to his subjects. 
He was insolent, passionate, vindictive, and utterly regardless 
of the respect due to his proud nobles. Instead of appearing at 
their head, he passed his time amongst wrestlers and prize fighter, 
on whom, and a multitude of paiks, or foot-soldiers, he lavished 
those gifts and favours to which the aristocratic Rajputs, the 
equestrian order of Rajasthan, arrogated exclusive right. In this 
innovation he probably imitated his foes, who had learnt the 
value of infantry. The use of artillery was now becoming general, 
and the Moslems had perceived the necessity of foot for its 
protection. But, except in sieges, the Rajput despised the new 
arm, preferring to fall with dignity from his steed, rather than 
to descend to an equality with his mercenary antagonist. 

An open rupture was the consequence of such an innovation, 
and, to use the figurative expression for misrule, Pappa Bai ka 
raj was triumphant. The police were despised; the cattle carried- 
off by free-booters from under the walls of Chittor; and when 
his cavaliers were ordered in pursuit, the Rana was tauntingly 
told to send his paiks. 

Bahadur, Sultan of Gujarat, determined to take advantage 
of the Rajput divisions, and to revenge the disgrace of his 
predecessor’s defeat. Reinforced by the troops of Mandu, he 
marched against the Rana, then encamped in the Bundi territory. 
Though the force was overwhelming, yet with the high courage 
belonging to his house, Bikramajit did not hesitate to give battle; 
but his intercenary bands were unable to withstand the Tartar 
onset, while his vassals and kin marched-off in a body to defend 
Chittor and the posthumous son of Sanga Rana, still an infant. 

There is a sanctity in the very name of Chittor, which from 
the earliest times never failed to secure her defenders. And now, 
when threatened again by the “barbarian,” the bitterest feuds 
were forgotten, and every chieftain who could claim kinship 
with the house of Mewar came to pour out his blood in defence 
of the abode of his father. “This son of Bundi” came with a brave 
band of 500 Haras; the heir of Surajmal (son of the parricide 
Uda, who had made a kingdom for himself at Deola) brought 
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a strong force of auxiliaries, as did also the chiefs of Sonigura 
and Deora, the Raos of Jhalawar and Abu, and many other from 
all parts of Rajasthan. 

This was the most powerful effort hitherto made against the 
state of Mewar by the Sultans of Central India. European 
artillerists are recorded in the annals as brought to the subjugation 
of Chittor. The engineer is styled Labri Khan of Frengan, and 
to his skill Bahadur was indebted for the successful storm which 
ensued. He sprung a mine at the Bika Rock, which blew up 
forty-five cubits of the ramparts, together with the bastion where 
the brave Haras were posted. The breach was bravely defended, 
and many assaults were repelled. To set an example of courageous 
devotion, the queen-mother, Jawahi Bai, clad in armour, headed 
a sally, in which she was slain. Still the besiegers gained ground, 
and the last council convened was to concert means to save the 
infant son of Sanga from his imminent peril. But Chittor could 
only be defended by royalty, and again recourse was had to 
the expedient of crowning a king, as a sacrifice to the dignity 
of the presiding deity. The prince of Deola courted the insignia 
of destruction: the banner of Mewar floated over him, and the 
golden sun on its sable field never shone more refulgent than 
when the changi was raised, amid the shouts of the defenders, 
over the head of the son of Surajmal. The infant Udai Singh 
was placed in safety with the prince of Bundi, and, while materials 
for the johur were preparing, the garrison put on their saffron 
robes. There was little time for the pyre. The bravest had fallen 
in defending the breach, now completely exposed. Combustibles 
were quickly heaped in reservoirs and magazines excavaged in 
the rock, under which gunpowder was strewed. Kurnavati, mother 
of the prince led the procession of willing victims to their doom, 
and 13,000 females were thus swept, in a moment, from the 
record of life. The gates were thrown open, and the Deola chief, 
at the head of the survivors, with a blind and impotent despair, 
rushed on his fate. Bahadur must have been appalled at the 
harried spectacle which the interior of the fortress presented. To 
use the emphatic words of the annalist, the last day of Chittor 
had arrived.” Every-clan lost its chief and the choicest of its 
warriors. During the siege and in the storm 32,000 Rajputs were 
slain. This was the second saca of Chittor. 

Bahadur had remained but a fortnight in Chittor when the 
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advance of Humayun, who had received the gift of the bracelet 
from Queen Kurnavati, and was, therefore pledged to champion 
her cause, warned him to retire. The custom here alluded to be 
played, on more than one occasion, an important part in the 
history of Rajasthan, and merits more than a passing reference. 
The festival of the rakhi (bracelet) takes place in the spring, and, 
whatever its origin, it is one of the few when an intercourse 
of gallantry of the most delicate nature is established between 
the fair sex and the cavaliers of Rayasthan. At this season the 
Rajput dame sends a bracelet, either by her handmaid or the 
family priest, to the knight of her choice. With the rakhi she 
confers the title of adopted brother; and while its acceptance 
secures to her all the protection of a cavalier servant. scandal itself 
never suggests any other tie to his devotion. He may hazard 
his life in her cause, and yet never receive a smile in reward, 
for he cannot even see the fair object who has constituted him 
her defender. But there is a charm in the mystery of such 
connection, and no honour is more highly esteemed than that 
of being the rakhi-band bhai, or “bracelet-bound brother,” of a 
princess. The intrinsic value of the pledge is never looked to, 
nor is it necessary that the gift should be costly, though it varies 
with the means and rank of the donor, and may be of flock 
silk and spangles, or of gold chains and gems. The acceptance 
of the pledge and its return is by the katchli, or corset, of simple 
silk or satin, or of gold brocade and pearls. A whole province 
has often accompanied the katchli. 

The courteous delicacy of this custom appealed to the 
chivalrous nature of Humayun, and he was so pleased at receiving 
the bracelet from the princess Kurnavati, which invested him 
with the title of her brother, and protector to her infant Udai 
Singh, that he pledged himself to her service, “even if the demand 
were the castle of Ranthambor.” It was not until her Amazonian 
sister, the Rathor queen, was slain, that Kurnavati demanded 
the fulfilment of the pledge. Humayun proved himself a true 
knight, and even abandoned his conquests in Bengal to succour 
Chittor. He expelled the troops of Bahadur from the city, took 
Mandu by assault, and, as a punishment for the part her chief 
had played in allying himself with the king of Gujarat, he sent 
for the Rana Bikramajit whom; following their own notions of 
investiture, he girt with a sword in the captured citadel of his 
foe. 
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Bikramajit, though restored to his capital, had gained nothing 
by adversity; or, to employ the words of the annalist, “experience 
had brought no wisdom.” He renewed all his former insolence 
to his nobles, and so entirely threw aside his own dignity as 
to strike in open court Karamchand of Ajmer, the protector of 
his father, Sanga, in his misfortunes. The assembly rose with one 
accord at this indignity to their order and repaired straightway 
to Banbir, the natural son of Sanga’s brother Prithvi Raj, and 
offered to seat him on the throne of Chittor. Banbir had the 
- virtue, or the cunning, to resist the solicitation, and it was only 
when the nobles painted the dangers which threatened their 
country if their chid at such a period had not their confidence, 
that he gave his consent. 

A few hours of sovereignty, however, sufficed to check those 
“compunctious visitings” which assailed Banbir ere he assumed 
its trappings, with which he found himself so little encumbered 
that he was content to wear them for life. Whether this was the 
intention of the nobles who set aside the unworthy son of Sanga, 
there is abundant reason to doubt; and as Banbir is subsequently 
branded with the epithet of “usurper,” it was probably limited 
to investing him with the executive authority during the minority 
of Udai Singh. Banbir, however, only awaited the approach of 
night to remove with his own hands the obstacle to his ambition. 
Udai Singh was not yet six years of age. He had gone to sleep 
after his rice and milk, when his nurse was alarmed by screams 
from the rawula, or seraglio, and the bari (barber), coming into 
remove the remains of the dinner, informed her of the cause, 
the assassination of the Rana. 

Aware that one murder was the precursor of another, the 
faithful nurse put her charge into a fruit basket, and, covering 
it with leaves, delivered it to the bari, enjoining him to escape 
with it from the fort. Scarcely had she had time to substitute 
her own son in the room of the prince, when Banbir, entering, 
enquired for him. Her lips refused their office. She pointed to 
the bed, and beheld the murderous steel buried in the heart of 
her child. The little victim to fidelity was burnt amidst the tears 
of the Household, who supposed that their grief was given to 
the last pledge of the illustrious Sanga. The nurse, a Rajputni 
of the Khichi tribe, having consecrated with her tears the ashes 
of her child, hastened after that she had preserved. But well 
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had it been for Mewar had the poniard fulfilled its intention, 
and had the annals never recorded the name of Udai Singh in 
the catalogue of her princes. 

The faithful barber was awaiting the nurse in the bed of 
the Beris river, some miles west of Chittor, and fortunately the 
child had remained asleep until he had descended from the city. 
They set out for Deola, and sought refuge with Singh Rao, the 
successor of Baghji, who fell for Chittor. But the prince, dreading 
the consequences of detection, refused the fugitives an asylum. 
They proceeded to Dongarpur which, like Deola, was ruled by 
a prince closely allied to the house of Chittor. Here, too, they 
met with disappointment, the prince pleading the danger which 
threatened himself and the child in so feeble a sanctuary. Pursuing 
a circuitous route through the intricate valleys of the Aravalli, 
and aided by the protection of the wild but hospitable Bhils, 
they gained Komulmir. The resolution which the nurse had formed 
was as bold as it was judicious. She demanded an interview 
with the Governor, Assa Sah, and, this being granted, she placed 
the child in his lap, and bade him “guard the life of his sovereign.” 
Assa Sah was perplexed and alarmed; but his mother, who was 
present, upbraided him for his scruples. “Fidelity,” she said, 
“never looks at dangers and difficulties. He is your master, the 
son of Sanga, and by God’s blessing the result will be glorious.” 
So Udai Singh found a refuge at Komulmir, where he was given 
out to be the nephew of Assa. 

The fact of Udai Singh’s existence remained hidden for seven 
years; and the secret was eventually betrayed by his aristocratic 
appearance and bearing. On the occasion of the visit of the 
Sorligurra chief, Udai Singh was sent to receive him, and the 
dignified manner in which he performed the duty convinced 
the chief that “he was no nephew to the Sah.” Rumour spread 
the tale, and brought not only the nobles of Mewar, but many 
adjacent chiefs, to hail the son of Rana Sanga. All doubt was 
finally removed by the testimony of the nurse, and her coadjutor 
the barber. A court was formed, and the faithful Assa resigned 
his trust, and placed the prince in the lap of the Kotario Chauhan, 
as the “great ancient” among the nobles of Mewar, who had 
throughout been acquainted with the secret, and who, to dissipate 
any doubts that might yet remain, “ate off the same plate with 
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him.” Udai received the ftika of Chittor in the castle of Knambho, 
and the homage of nearly all the chiefs of Mewar. 

Meanwhile, things had been progressing but indifferently 
well with Banbir. He had not borne himself meekly since his 
advancement. Having seized on the dignity of the legitimate 
monarchs of Chittor, he wished to ape all their customs; and 
even had the effrontery to punish as an insult the refusal of one 
of the proud sons of Chanda to take the Liunah from his bastard 
band. The dunah is a portion of the dish of which the prince 
partakes, sent by his own hand to whomsoever he honours at 
the banquet At the ressora, or refectory, the chief who are admitted 
to dine in the presence of their sovereign are seated according 
to their rank. The repast is one of those occasions when an easy 
familiarity is permitted, which though unrestrained, never exceeds 
the bounds of etiquette, and the habitual reverence due to their 
father and prince. When he sends, by the steward of the kitchen, 
a portion of the dish before him, or a little from his own khansa, 
or plate, all eyes are guided to the favoured mortal, whose good 
fortune is the subject of subsequent conversation. To such an 
extent is the privilege yet carried, and such importance is attached 
to the personal character of the princes of Mewar, that the test 
of regal legitimacy in Rajasthan is admission to eat from the 
same place with the Rana; and to the refusal of this honour 
to the great Man Singh of Amber, may be indirectly ascribed 
the ruin of the state. 

It may, therefore, be conceived with what contempt the 
haughty nobility of Chittor received the mockery of honour from 
the hand of this “fifth son of Mewar;” and the Chondawat chief 
had the boldness to add to his refusal that an honour from the 
hand of a true son cf Bappa Rawal becomes a disgrace when 
proffered by the offspring of the handmaid, Situlsini.” The 
defection soon became general, and all repaired to the valley 
of Komtumir to hail the legitimate son of Mewar. A caravan 
of 500 horses and 10,000 oxes, laden with mer handise from 
Kutch, the dower of Banbir’s daughter, guarded by 1,000 
horsemen, was plundered in the passes; a signal intimation of 
the decay of the chiefs authority, and affording a welcome supply 
for the celebration of the nuptials of Udai Singh with the daughter 
of the Rao of Jhalawar. Deserted by all, Banbir held out in the 
capital; but his minister admitted, under the garb of a 
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reinforcement with supplies, a thousand resolute adherents of 
the prince. The keepers of the gates were surprised and slain, 
and the reign of Udai Singh was proclaimed. Banbir was permitted 
to retire with his family and his wealth. He sought refuge in 
the Dekhan, and the Bhonsle’s of Nagpur are said to derive their 
origin from this spurious branch of Chittor. 


14 
The Rajputs and the Mughals 


The story of the foundation of the Mughal Empire in India is 
very closely connected with the most tragic incident in the history 
of Mewar and of Rajputana, viz., the collapse of Rana Sanga 
in the battle of Khanwa.’ To the Rajputs the great Rana was 
known as Hindupat, and in Babur’s memoirs he is described as 
a ‘pagan’ fighting against ‘Islam-guarded soldiers.’ Among the 
Hindu princes of India Babur places him next only to the ruler 
of Vijyanagar and says that ‘not one of all the exalted sovereigns 
of this wide realm, such as the Sultan of Delhi, the Sultan of 
Gujarat and the Sultan of Mandu, could cope with this evil- 
dispositioned one, without the help of other pagans, one and 
all they cajoled him and temporized with him.’ 

This estimate of the Rana’s power and influence is not 
exaggerated. He had twice defeated the troops of Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi of Delhi and snatched away from his hands important 
places like Biyana. He had defeated the Gujarati troops more 
than once and plundered a large portion of Gujarat with impunity. 
He had helped Bahadur Shah to occupy the throne of Gujarat. 
So far as Malwa is concerned, Sanga’s victories were still more 
brilliant and fruitful. He had captured Sultan Mahmud Khilji 
and retained his son as a hostage. Babur says that in the downfall 
from power of the Mandu Sultans, he became possessed of many 
of their dependencies such as Ranthambhor, Sarangpur, Bhilsa 
and Chanderi.’ Within Rajputana Sanga’s ascendancy was almost 
complete. Tod says, ‘The prince of Marwar and Amber did him 
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homage, and the Raos of Gwalior, Ajmer, Sikri, Raisin, Kalpee, 
Chanderi, Boondi, Gegrun, Rampura and Abu served him as 
tributaries or held of him in chief. 

Such a ruler was eminently fit for restoring Hindu supremacy 
in Northern India. The moment was appropriate; the Sultanate 
of Delhi was tottering to its fall. Nor did Sanga lack in the 
patience and determination which are essential for success in 
such a dazzling but difficult enterprise. Since his accession he 
had been deliberately trying to strengthen his position by 
weakening his formidable neighbours, the Muslim rulers of 
Malwa and Gujarat. He had succeeded in a trial of strength with 
Ibrahim Lodi himself. After the battle of Panipat he felt that 
the moment, for which he had been waiting so long, had come. 
at last. The successful Mughal invader was threatened by 
powerful Afghan chiefs in Eastern and Northern India, and his 
position was still further weakened by the anxiety of his 
lieutenants to leave India.’ 

Sanga did not hesitate to strike boldly, but he failed.’ Khanwa 
decided his fate. But although the Mughal victory was decisive 
Babur did not consider it prudent to provoke the Rajputs to a 
fresh contest. He gave up the ‘plan’ of ‘moving’ into the pagan’s 
country. . . because of the little water and much heat on the 
road. He contented himself with the capture of Chanderi.’ 
Apparently his interest was concentrated on the consolidation 
of his new territories. To keep the Rajputs immobilised at least 
for the time being—was his primary objective after the battle 
of Pampat, and it was well fulfilled by his victory at Khanwa. 

For about ninety years—from the fateful battle of Khanwa 
to the submission of Mewar to Mughal suzerainty—the Rajputs 
were on the offensive against the Mughals. So far as Mewar, 
was concerned, the period started with internal tragedies and 
ended in a surrender which was more or less, as honourable 
a political compromise as was possible in the prevailing 
circumstances. The great Rana Sanga himself was murdered by 
his own followers because he wanted to renew hostilities against 
Babur (1528). It is surprising indeeg that the gallant heroes of 
Mewar should be so tired of fighting after a single defeat. 
Apparently Babur’s victory had made a deep impression on 
them and they considered it unwise to continue the struggle. 
With Sanga’s death political vision and idealism disappeared 
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from Mewar. His successor Ratan Singh declared boastfully that 
‘the gates of Chittor should never be closed as its portals were 
Delhi and Mandu’? but his attempt to recover Ranthambhor 
from his stepmother Karmeti led her to open secret negotiations 
with Babur’ and opened up dangerous possibilities of Mughal 
intervention in Mewar’s affairs. The dispute over Ranthambhor 
culminated in the murder of Ratan Singh (1531) and the 
succession of Karmeti’s son Vikramaditya. Exasperated by the 
young Rana’s insolence some members of the ‘feudal’ aristocracy 
appealed to Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. When the Sultan’s army 
threatened Chittor, Karmeti appealed to Humayun, sending him 
a rakhi as a symbol of sisterly affection; but Babur’s indolent 
son only advanced as far as Gwalior and then returned to Agra. 
He did not come to Mewar’s rescue even during the second 
siege of Chittor by Bahadur Shah, who had in the meanwhile 
challenged Mughal authority. Thus thrice after Sanga’s death 
the Mughal rulers got unsolicited opportunities of intervening 
in the affairs of Mewar. On all these occasions-fortunately for 
the Rajputs—they ignored these opportunities. Babur was pre- 
occupied with other problems, but Humayun’s non-interference 
was based on religious scruples, viz., reluctance to help an infidel 
against a co-religionist. ‘Humayun probably never realised the 
advantages that he threw away by not proceeding immediately 
to the aid of the Rajputs; for he might have, if he had chosen, 
earned their permanent gratitude by timely aid.” Humayun did 
not possess Akbar’s political sagacity and foresight; he could 
not think of utilising the Rajputs as an instrument of imperial 
policy. 

The two sieges of Chittor by Bahadur Shah were followed 
by the murder of Vikramaditya by the rebellious ‘feudal’ 
aristocracy, the brief reign of the usurper Banbir and the final 
recognition of Udai Singh as Mewar’s legitimate ruler. During 
these years the Mughals were immobilised, so far as Rajputana 
was concerned, by their struggle with Sher Shah Udai Singh had 
to face an invasion of the new Afghan ruler of Delhi, who occupied 
a part of Mewar after his contest with Maldev of Jodhpur but 
considered it unwise to besiege Chittor. Ferishta” refers to Udai 
Singh’s treaty with Sher Shah. 

According to Tod, Udai Singh abandoned Chittor’ after the 
capture of the fort by Akbar and built a ‘small palace’ at the 
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site where the capital city of Udaipur grew up later.” It appears, 
however, that the foundations of the new capital were laid several 
years before the fall of Chittor into, Mughal hands and that Udai 
Singh was guided in this matter by a positive defensive policy. 
He wanted to concentrate his authority in a mountainous district. 
. . well protected by natural ramparts.’ Bahadur Shah’s success 
had fully demonstrated the vulnerability of the supposedly 
impregnable fort of Chittor. If Udai Singh really took that lesson 
to heart and sought an alternative to traditional dependence on 
Chittor, Too did him a cruel injustice in portraying him as a 
prince who had sacrificed his ‘country’s honour and welfare.’ 
‘Taking his cue from Tod, V.A. Smith condemned Udai Singh 
as a ‘craven’ prince and observed that he ‘shamelessly abandoned 
the post of honour and hid himself in distant forests.’ 

The advent of Mughal imperialism in Rajputana was marked 
by the voluntary submission to Akbar of the Kachhwa ruling 
family of Amber in 1562. Tod says, ‘Baharmull was the first 
prince of Amber who paid homage to the Mahommedan power: 
But he is not correct in saying that Bharmal ‘attended the fortunes 
of Babar, and received from Humayun (previous to the Pathan 
usurpation) the munsub of five thousand as Raja of Amber.’ As 
a matter of fact, it was in the reign of Akbar that Bharmal became 
a vassal of the Mughal Empire. In 1561 he was invited to Akbar’s 
court through Majnun Khan, Jagirdar of Narnaul. He met Akbar 
at Deosa (mid-way between Agra and Ajmer) and offered his 
eldest daughter in marriage to the Emperor. Tod is not correct 
in saying that ‘the name of Bhagwandas is execrated as the first 
who sullied Rajput purity by matrimonial alliance with the 
Islamite.’ However the marriage between Akbar and Bharmal’s 
daughter was celebrated soon afterward at Sambhar and she 
subsequently became the mother of Jehangir.'® According to the 
Ambara-Raja-Vamsavali,” internal dissensions in Amber led the 
rival parties to bid for Mughal support and were partly responsible 
for the marriage.’ 

V.A. Smith says that ‘the marriage with the Amber princess 
secured the powerful support of her family throughout the reign 
(of Akbar), and offered a proof manifest to all the world that 
Akbar had decided to be the Padshah of his whole people— 
Hindus as well as Mohammedans.’” But Kachhwas were not 
in a position in 1562 to offer ‘powerful support’ to the expanding 
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Mughal Empire. On the other hard, political and military 
weakness compelled them to seek its protection. They were 
feudatories of Marwar till the beginning of the sixteenth century 
and their territory was treated as a dependency of Ajmer. It was 
the powerful patronage of the Mughal Empire from which they 
derived strength and prestige. A modern writer records his 
appreciation of Bharmal’s ‘rather un-Rajput virtues of prudence 
and self-preservation. Loyalty to the Mughals was the basis 
of Amber’s prominence. 

The conquest of Nagor and Ajmer, followed by the conquest 
of Merta (1652) and the submission of Amber (1562), exposed 
Rajputana to Akbar’s expansionist policy. Mewar was naturally 
to be given priority—for historical and geographical reasons— 
over the desert principalities of Marwar, Bikaner and. Jaisalmer. 
Chittor was, therefore, Akbar’s first victim. The fort fell on 
February 25, 1568. Chittor was incorporated as a Sarkar in the 
Mughal Empire and placed incharge of a Muslim officer. 

Apparently it was Akbar’s intention to organize the Chittor 
region as a base of operations” before undertaking the conquest 
of the other parts of Mewar. Consolidation of Mughal military 
power in Rajputana demanded control over the wellknown forts 
on which the Rajput states relied for security. After the fall of 
Chittor Akbar’s attention was directed towards Ranthambhor 
which lay within the Hada State of Bundi. By the middle of 
the sixteenth century the Hadas had virtually shaken off their 
allegiance to Mewar, although they continued to offer (says Tod) 
‘the homage and occasional service on emergencies which are 
maintained as much from kinship as vassatage.’ Akbar besieged 
the fort of Ranthambhor in 1569 and secured its surrender— 
through the intercession of his Kachhwa relatives—in 1570 from 
the Hada ruler Rao Surjan. According to Tod, Akbar recognized 
the special position of the rulers of Bundi through a treaty which 
provided as follows.” 


Ist. That the chiefs of Bundi should be exempted from that 
custom, degrading to a Rajput, of sending a dola® to the royal 
harem. 

2nd. Exemption from the jezeya, or poll tax. 

3rd_ That the chiefs of Bundi should not be compelled to 
cross the Attoc. 
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4th. That the vassals of Bundi should be exempted from the 
obligation of sending their wives or female relatives ‘to hold 
a stall in the Meena Bazaar’ at the palace, on the festival of 
Noroza. 

5th. That they should have the privilege of entering the 
Dewan-aum, or ‘hall of audience,’ completely armed. 

6th. That their sacred edifices should be respected. 

7th. That they should never be placed under the command 
of a Hindu leader. 

8th. That their horses should not be branded with the imperial 
dagh. 

9th. That they should be allowed to beat their nakarras, or 
‘kettle-drums’ in the streets of the capital, as far as the Lat 
Durwaza, or ‘red-gate;’ and that they should not be commanded 
to make the ‘prostration, on entering the Presence. 

10th. That Bundi should be to the Haras what Delhi was 
to the king, who should guarantee them from any change of 
capital. 


After the fall of Ranthambhor and the comparative 
consolidation of Mughal authority in the Chittor region Akbar 
turned once more towards Mewar, where the death of Udai 
Singh and disputes about succession® had prepared the ground 
for fresh intervention, Tod’s famous description of Rana Pratap 
Singh’s position at the time of his accession is hardly an 
exaggeration: ‘Pratap succeeded to the titles and renown of an 
illustrious house, but without a capital, without resources, his 
kindred and clans dispirited by reverses. . . * Akbar was fully 
aware of the young Rana’s weakness and in view of his previous 
experience in Amber and Bundi, he hoped he would be able 
to win him over through soft diplomacy. During the second half 
of the years 1573 he sent three missions led by Man Singh, 
Bhagwan Das and Todar Mal, all of whom failed to persuade 
Pratap Singh to submit to Mughal suzerainty. The result was 
a full Mughal invasion of Mewar, culminating in the celebrated 
battle of Haldighati June 21, 1576), described in Tod’s work as 
the ‘Thermopylae of Mewar.’” Mewar was now exposed to 
Mughal penetration. Hostilities continued till 1585. Then the 
Mughals relaxed their grip on Mewar, and before his death on 
January 19, 1597, Pratap Singh was able to re-establish his control 
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over all important outposts in Mewar except Chittor and 
Mandalgarh. 

It is possible to take two different Views of Rana Pratap 
Singh’s heroic struggle against the Mughals. The first view was 
popularised by Tod’s eloquent appreciation of ‘undaunted 
heroism, inflexible fortitude, that which keeps honour bright, 
perseverance and the determination that ‘his country should not 
be abandoned to the Toork.’* The other view attaches greater 
importance to the perspective of Indian history in the sixteenth 
century and represents Rana Pratap’s struggle as a desperate 
resistance—destined to eventual failure—against the unifying 
forces released by the liberal and tolerant Mughal imperialism 
of the days of Akbar. A modern historian says: 


Great as he was, one might speculate whether the struggle 
tended to contribute to the welfare of the country as a 
whole or produced adverse effect on the future of the land. 
It is to be admitted as Akbar was a great and benevolent 
sovereign who pursued the grand policy of unifying the 
country both politically and culturally. Pratap’s remaining 
aloof from the union was a great impediment in that noble 
task. To that extent it was injurious to the interest of his 
muntry. If at this stage Pratap would have joined the 
Mughal order he could have saved his country from disaster 
and ruin. Even his long resistance could not avert the days 
when during his own son’s time Mewar became a 
subordinate state of the Mughal empire. Had this 
opportunity been given to Mewar earlier much of its 
backwardness could have been mended.” 


Speaking from the purely political and military points of 
view Rana Pratap Singh’s policy must be condemned as basically 
unrealistic. He committed himself and his State to 
uncompromising resistance to overwhelmingly superior resources, 
and there was at no state any reasonable prospect of enduring 
success. The final act of submission was delayed only by the 
vicissitudes of Mughal policy. It was preceded by terrible suffering 
on the part of the people, and what is more regrettable, the 
permanent liquidation of Mewar’s preeminence in Rajasthan. 
Marwar and Amber—the latter an upstart favourite of the 
Padshahi Court—became the leading States of Rajasthan, and 
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Bappa’s kingdom paid for its resistance to Mughal imperialism 
by quietly sinking down to the status of a second-rate principality. 
Never again did Mewar recover the place which it had held in 
the Rajput states system before the advent of the Mughals. 

Even then it must be admitted that Tod’s sentimental eulogy 
carries a deep historical significance. Rana Pratap Singh was the 
embodiment of the traditional virtues and defects of the typical 
Rajput, and from this point of view his successes and failures 
might well be judged. His political horizon was confined (like 
that of every normal Rajput of his age) to the rugged hills of 
his own state. We can hardly blame him for his uncritical loyalty 
to the past and his inability to make adjustments with the 
broadening imperial system created by Akbar. Local patriotism 
is the essence of medieval Rajput history, and the story rulers 
of Mewar were its best exponents. A Rajput practically ceased 
to be a Rajput when he succumbed—as princes like Man Singh 
and Mirza Raja Jai Singh did—to the allurement of Mughal 
cosmopolitanism. If the Rajputs were—and remained—a distinct 
and loveable unit in our historical diversities, it is because they 
were guided by the ‘recklessness’ and ‘suicidal idealism’ reflected 
in Mewar’s resistance to the Mughals. The tribute which is paid 
even now to the memory of the great Rana is really a tribute 
to Rajput character in all its brilliance and folly. 

The Rathor principality of Jodhpur, which had achieved 
prominence in Rajasthan during the stormy reign of Maldev, 
came peacefully under Mughal suzerainty after his death in 
1581, when disputes about succession drove his son Udai Singh 
(known as the ‘Mota Raja’) into the imperial camp. The alliance 
was based on the usual conditions including matrimonial relations. 
The proud Rathors followed the politically wise but socially 
condemned precedent laid down by their Kachhwa rivals. Bikaner . 
under Kalyan Singh (1541-71) had already chosen the same 
comfortable track. Jaisalrner also sought and received imperial 
protection and patronage. Thus by the end of the sixteenth century 
the Mughal banner was flying unchallenged over the whole of 
Rajputana, with the exception of those small enclaves in Mewar 
where the Rana’s writ was still effective. 

The peculiar position of the subordinate Rajput principalities 
within the Mughal imperial structure can be studied on the basis 
of data recorded in the Ain-i-Akbari.° Tod also supplies useful— 
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though scattered—information on the nature of Mughal 
suzerainty. From the point of view of revenue administration 
the tributary Rajput states were included within the Subah of 
Ajmer. Of the seven Sarkars of that Subah only two (Ajmer and 
Nagor) were administered directly by imperial officers; the rest 
consisted of Rajput principalities. Each of them, it seems, 
contributed to the imperial treasury a fixed round sum as tribute, 
for the revenue figures in their case are generally given in even 
thousands. It was for the head of the Rajput state concerned 
to realise the revenue from the ryots and to raise the local militia; 
the Mughal government had no direct concern with these matters. 
The Subahdar of Ajmer realised the tribute from the Rajput princes 
within his jurisdiction® closely watched their political activities, 
and stationed Foujdars and Qiladars in important forts like 
Ranthambhor; but he had no authority to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the states, which were fully self-governing in this respect. 
The ruling princes of Rajasthan had full internal powers and 
dealt directly with the Central Government. The Emperor had, 
in theory, full control over succession. In every case of succession 
(which was generally governed by the rule of primogeniture) 
the selected candidate had to pay his homage and offerings 
before his formal installation on his ancestral gadi. Every Rajput 
state was treated, for official purposes, as a jagir which the 
Emperor conferred on his nominee. The chief obligations of the 
Rajput princes were the regular payment of the tribute and the 
regular provision of contingents for the imperial army. The chief 
external restriction on their authority was the obligation to use 
the Mughal coins in their territories. No Rajput prince was allowed 
to mint coins in his own name till the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and even then the Emperor’s name had to be inscribed 
on the Rajput coins in recognition of his suzerainty.” 
Although subordination to the centralised despotism of the 
Mughals naturally circumscribed to some extent the power of 
the tributary Rajput princes, it is a fact that they grew stronger 
during the period of Mughal suzerainty vis-a-vis the ‘feudal’ 
nobility within their own territories. Tod does not notice clearly 
this almost revolutionary result of two centuries of Mughal 
supremacy in Rajputana. He says: ‘Throughout Rajasthan the 
character and welfare of the states depend on that of the 
sovereign: he is the main spring of the system. . . * To what 
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extent this preeminence of the prince in a ‘feudal’ set up was 
due to Mughal influence, he does not say. It has been suggested 
by a modern writer that the autocracy of the Mughal Emperors 
exercised an indirect influence on the political organization of 
the Rajput states: “The autocracy at the imperial capital supplied 
the incentive to the prince to play the autocrat in his more 
limited sphere of action.”* It was the influence of the Mughal 
court, we are told, which transformed the leader of the clan into 
‘the irresponsible bureaucrat’ of the eighteenth century. This 
view takes into account the political support which the rulers 
derived from their contact with the Mughal system. The position 
of the Rajput princes loyal to the Mughal Empire was so secure 
that they could defy their nobles and set aside traditional restraints 
on their power. As they could count on Imperial assistance for 
the suppression of internal rebellions they could easily assume 
autocratic powers. Referring to Udai Singh of Marwar (1581- 
95) Tod says: 


On the union of the imperial house with that of Jodhpur, 
by the marriage of Jodha Bai to Akbar,** the emperor not 
only restored all the possessions he had wrested from 
Marwar, with the exception of Ajmer, but several rich 
districts in Malwa, whose revenues doubled the resources 
of his own fiscal domain. With the aid of his imperial 
brother-in-law, he greatly diminished the power of the feudal 
aristocracy, and clipped the wings of almost all the greater 
vassals, while he made numerous sequestrations of the 
lands of the ancient allodiality and lesser vassals; so that 
it is stated, that, either by new settlement or confiscation, 
he added fourteen hundred villages to the fisc.* 


Referring to Sawai Jai Singh of Amber, Tod says: 


During these troubles (i.e., troubles which ensued on the 
demise of Aurangzeb) Jai Singh’s power as the King’s 
lieutenant in Agra, which embraced his hereditary domains, 
gave him ample opportunity to enlarge and consolidate 

his territory.’ 
These two extracts give us some idea about the way in 
which the Rajput principalities protected by the Mughal Emperors 
were transformed into something like autocratically governed 
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states. In Mewar, however, the course of events was different; 
there the Crown became weaker and the nobility stronger. 

Mewar'’s contact with the Mughal Empire affected the position 
of her rulers in three directions. As we have pointed out above, 
it was during the Mughal period that Mewar lost her old pre- 
eminence among the Rajput states. Amber and Jodhpur rose to 
prominence under the Mughals, for their princes rendered 
conspicuous services to the Empire for about two centuries. But 
the princes of Mewar kept themselves aloof from the splendour 
of Delhi and Agra, even after the treaty with Jehangir, and 
thereby lost the advantage which fell to successful generals and 
courtiers like Mirza Raja Jai Singh of Amber and Jaswant Singh 
of Jodhpur.* ‘The Maharana of Udaipur, in spite of his 
pre-eminent descent, was a negligible factor of the Hindu 
population of the Mughal world, as he hid himself among his 
mountain fastnesses, and never appeared in the Mughal court 
or camp.” Thus in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries we find the princes of Amber and Jodhpur playing 
the leading role in the Imperial court, and the Rana of Mewar 
was steadily pushed into the background. 

This loss of prestige could not but affect the Rana’s power 
and influence in his own state. There were other factors also 
which contributed to his weakness. In pre-Mughal times it was 
the customs to change the estates (called ‘fiefs’ by Tod) of the 
nobles after a few years, so that none of them might acquire 
strong local influence. They attended the Rana’s court and tried 
to satisfy him by loyal service, for it was to him—and to him 
alone—that they looked for preferment. During the long struggle 
against the Mughal Empire this system was changed in a way 
favourable to the nobles. The Ranas were on numerous occasions 
driven from the plains and compelled to take refuge in the hills. 
During these periods of confusion they could not transfer the 
nobles from one ‘fief’ to another, for most of the ‘fiefs’ were 
virtually under the control of the Mughal garrisons scattered 
over the country. On the conclusion of permanent peace with 
the Mughal government in 1615 most of the nobles found 
themselves in possession of fixed estates, from which the Ranas 
could no longer dislodge or transfer them. Moreover, the loyalty 
and self-sacrifice of the nobles in the long war against the Mughals 
induced the Ranas to load them with honours and to increase 
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their possessions. Thus in the seventeenth century the position 
of the nobility became stronger than ever before. 

Again, the increase of material possessions was accompanied 
by a simultaneous promotion in rank and honour. Captain Brokers 
wrote in 1859, ‘In the Durbar, they (i.e., the nobles) take rank 
about the heir-apparent, a custom unprecedented in India, and 
granted in consequence of the heir-apparent having attended the 
Emperor’s Court.” When a chief enters the presence, the entire 
court, including the prince, rises to receive him, and the whole 
ceremonial is so intricate, that it has been a puzzle to every 
European officer who has had any connection with Mewar.’ 

It would be a mistake to think, however, that the Rana of 
Mewar was a puppet. Contrasting the reigns of Raj Singh (1652- 
80) and Jai Singh (1680-98) Tod says: 


The reigns of Raj Singh and Jai Singh illustrate the obvious 
truth, that on the personal character of the Chief of a feudal 
government everything depends. The former infusing by 
his talent and energy patriotic sentiments into all his 
subordinates, vanquished in a series of conflicts the vast 
military resources of the empire, led by the emperor, his 
sons, and chosen generals; while his successor, heir to this 
moral strength, and with every collateral aid, lowered her 
to a stage of contempt from which no talent could 
subsequently raise her.” 


Apart from the personal ability of the ruling prince there 
was another factor which proved to be an effective restriction 
on the power of the nobles in Mewar. It was their poverty. They 
had to provide food, clothing and opium for all their needy 
relations, even those most remotely connected with them. The 
size of an estate was no criterion of its owner’s affluence, for 
the owner of a large estate might be encumbered with more than 
the average proportion of dependents. In the eighteenth century 
the weakness of the Ranas and the confusion created by the 
inroads of the Marathas enabled many nobles to encroach upon 
the crown estates and thereby to increase their own income. It 
is said that the chief of Lawah had plundered the covering of 
the Rana’s sole elephant.* 

Although the political repercussions of Mughal suzerainty 
in the Rajput states, as noted above, were felt gradually in course 
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of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they were the 
inevitable product of the system initiated and consolidated by 
Akbar. Despite the general uniformity of control inherent in that 
system there were certain differences between Mewnr and the 
other states, arising mainly out of the provisions of the treaty 
which brought Rana Pratap Singh’s principality within the orbit 
of the Mughal imperial system. Apart from the restoration of 
Chittor on condition that it would not be fortified, or repaired, 
the treaty conferred on the Rana two special privileges. The first 
was his exemption from the humiliating practice of matrimonial 
relations with the imperial family—a proud privilege, indeed, 
from the social point of view, but one which had been conceded 
many years ago to the much less important ruling family of 
Bundi. It enhanced the social prestige of Guhilot princes but did 
not contribute to their political prominence. The second, and by 
far the most important, privilege was the Rana’s exemption from 
the customary personal attendance at the Imperial court: he was 
to be represented at the Mughal Durbar by his eldest son. It 
was a unique privilege indeed, not granted to any other tributary 
prince of the Mughal Empire before or after 1615. But it was 
this unique privilege which separated the stream of Mewar’s 
history from that of the history of the other Rajput states in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. While the Rathors under 
Jaswant Singh and Ajit Singh and the Kachhwas under the two 
Jai Singhs played a distinguished role in Imperial history and 
augmented their prestige as well as their territories, the rulers 
of Mewar sank steadily into inevitable obscurity as a result of 
their proud isolation from the triumphs of the suzerain power. 

Characteristically Mewar rose into prominence once again 
for a brief period in the days of Raj Singh, who chose to revive 
the tradition of hostility to the Mughal Empire. His open revolt 
against Aurangzeb, provoked, no doubt, by the latter’s illiberal 
policy, was the natural climax of the uneasy relations between 
the Mughal government and the Ranas of Mewar since 1615. 
Resentment against the treaty remained a silent but constant 
factor in Mewar’s policy. Rana Karan Singh provided political 
refuge for Jehangir’s rebel son Khurram. Rana Jagat Singh 
incurred Shah Jehan‘s displeasure by his aggressive interference 
in the affairs of small principalities like Sirohi, Pratapgarh and 
Banswara. An invasion of Chittor by the Imperial forces was 
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averted by courteous submission and offer of presents. But Jagat 
Singh violated the terms of the treaty by repairing the fort of 
Chittor towards the close of his reign and the work was continued 
by his successor, Raj Singh. The result was the Mughal invasion 
of 1654. Once again Mewar saved herself by renewed submission. 
Then, after long years of peace during which Raj Singh took 
significant defensive measures,“ hostilities broke out in connection 
with Aurangzeb’s seizure of the Rathor principality of Marwar 
after the death of Jaswant Singh. 

It was not as a champion of Hinduism that Raj Singh took 
up arms against Aurangzeb in 1679. Neither the Imperial orders 
for the destruction of temples* nor the re-imposition of the Jiziya 
provoked him to premature resistance. The celebrated letter of 
protest to the Emperor in connection with the Jiziya, attributed 
by Tod* to Raj Singh, seems really to have been sent by Shivaji.” 
It was because the projected Mughal occupation of Marwar was— 
for political and geographical reasons—almost a direct threat to 
Mewar’s security that he seems to have taken up arms reluctantly 
against Delhi. Chivalrous support to a woman and an infant in 
distress does not explain satisfactorily a political adventure of 
such grave import. 

After Raj Singh’s death (October 22, 1680) his less enterprising 
son and successor Jai Singh concluded peace with Aurangzeb 
in 1681, leaving the Rathors to the wolves The terms were 
humiliating enough, for the new Rana ceded three parganas 
(Mandal, Pur and Badnor) in lieu of the Jiziya. 

Henceforward Mewar lived in peace with the Mughal Empire; 
neither Jai Singh nor his successor Amar Singh defied Aurangzeb’s 
authority. 

But Mewar reaped no reward—except peace—for her tame 
submission to the decaying Empire. After Aurangzeb’s death the 
weakness of his successors was utilised by the contemporary 
rulers of Marwar and Amber (Ajit Singh and Sawai Jai Singh) 
for self-aggrandizement, but the weak and short-sighted rulers 
of Mewar failed to make proper use of this excellent opportunity 
for the restoration of Guhilot preeminence. Tod says ‘. .. while 
Amber appropriated to herself the royal domains (i.e., Mughal 
territories) almost to the Jumna; while Marwar planted her banner 
on the battlements of Ajmer, dismembered Gujarat, and pushed 
her clans far into the desert, even to the ‘world’s end;’ Mewar 
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confined her ambition to the control of her ancient feudatories 
of Abu, Idar, and the pretty states which grew out of her, 
Dungarpur and Banswara.”* Again: ‘Rajasthan benefited by the 
demolition of the empire; to all but Mewar it yielded an extension 
of power.’® Sir Jadunath Sarkar says, ‘The Maharana, who had 
eversince the coming of the Mughals fined the highest place in 
the public eye among the Hindu chiefs of India, now fell back 
into complete isolation and obscurity. His unrivalled social status 
and the mythical glamour of his blood still remained; but in the 
political field, from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
onwards, the primacy among the Rajputs was contested between 
the Kachhwah and the Rathor.’” 

The long and bitter struggle between the Mughals and the 
Rathors (1679-1708) came to an end after Aurangzeb’s death. ‘A 
generation of time passed in Marwar in ceaseless conflict, captures 
and recaptures.’ The breach with the Rajputs was a patent source 
of weakness to the Mughal Empire. ‘When’, says Tod’. ‘Aurangzeb 
neglected the indigenous Rajputs, he endangered the keystone 
of his power. . .' Ajit Singh was able to attain a commanding 
position in the Mughal court, but his shifting policy stood in 
the way of the consolidation of his influence in Imperial affairs. 

Amber's rise to prominence was due to the favour of the 
Mughals and the ability of its rulers. ‘The once third-rate and 
obscure house of Amber, says Sir Jadunath Sarkar, had risen 
in the course of a century and a half to the front rank by the 
most brilliant and valued service to the empire in far apart fields, 
thanks to the signal capacity for war and diplomacy displayed 
by four generations of its chieftains—Bhagwan Das and Man 
Singh under Akbar, Mirza Rajah Jai Singh under Shah Jehan 
and Aurangzeb, and Sawai Jai Singh under the later Mughals.’ 
Sawai Jai Singh (1698-1743) was a remarkable man. Tod says, 
‘As a statesman, legislator, and man of science, the character 
of Sawai Jai Singh is worthy of an ample delineation, which 
would correct our opinion of the genius and capacity of the 
princes of Rajputana, of whom we are apt to from too low an 
estimate.’ But this gifted ruler lacked some of the essential 
qualities of a Rajput chief. Tod says that his reputation as a 
soldier would never have handed down his name with honour 
to posterity; on the contrary, his courage had none of the fire 
which is requisite to make a Rajput hero; though his talents for 
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civil govemment and court intrigue, in which he was the 
Machiavelli of his day, were at that period far more notable 
auxiliaries. 

The disruption of Imperial authority provided ample scope 
for territorial expansion for the ambitious vassals of Delhi. At 
the accession of Jai Singh; says Tod, ‘the raj of Amber consisted 
only of the three parganas or districts of Amber, Daosa, and 
Baswa; the western tracts had been sequestrated, and added to 
the royal domains (i.e., Mughal territories) attached to Ajmer. 
The Shekhavati confederation was superior to, and independent 
of the present state, whose boundaries were as follows: The royal 
thana (garrison) of Chatsu, to the south; those of Sambhar to 
the west, and Hastina to the north-west; while to the east, Daosa 
and Baswa formed the frontier.’ But his ‘power as the king’s 
lieutenant (i.e., Mughal governor) in Agra, which embraced his 
hereditary domains, gave him ample opportunity to enlarge and 
consolidate his territory.’* 

A fairly long period of Mughal suzerainty brought the Rajputs 
into contact with the big and varied world from the wild hills 
of Central Asia to the swamps of Assam, from the snow- 
clad mountains of the north-west to the hill forts of Maharashtra. 
It familiarised them with a vast and complicated administrative 
and military organization. It showed them how local patriotism 
could be reconciled with imperial unity. The parochial Rajput 
mind reacted unfavourably to this visible demonstration of unity 
on a vast scale. It yearned for the idealised past—the past of 
isolation, of petty strife, of suicidal pursuit of clan orthodoxy 
or family pride. That past carne back as soon as the Imperial 
rod was withdrawn. ‘No superior power was left to.enforce 
lawful rights and prevent ambitious conflicts between one vassal 
state and another, or between one prince and another of the 
same Royal house. All the pént up personal ambitions and 
interstate rivalries now burst forth without fear or check, and 
Rajputana became a zoological garden with the barriers of the 
cages thrown down and the keepers removed.” In the eighteenth 
century Rajputana sank into a political and moral squalor 
unparalleled in her long and tumultuous history. 

Politically speaking, the Mughal Empire fulfilled a definite 
purpose in Rajputana. It kept the Rajput states under effective 
control for more than a century, preventing mutual hostilities 
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among the big states and protecting the minor states against 
the aggression of their more powerful neighbours. It controlled 
the succession in the states and thereby eliminated civil war. 
That these were no mean achievements is abundantly clear from 
the political history of Rajputana in the first-half of the eighteenth 
century. Tod’s eloquent narrative, corrected and elaborated by 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his Fall of the Mughal Empire, tells us what 
the elimination of the Mughal suzerainty meant for Rajputana? 
The civil war in Jaipur (after Sawai Jai Singh’s death in 1743) 
and in Marwar (after Abhay Singh’s death in 1749) would have 
been impossible in the seventeenth century. The Rathor-Kachhwah 
disputes culminating in the battle of Gangwana (1741) could nor, 
have led to an open breach in the days of the Great Mughals. 
Sawai Jai Singh’s interference in Bundi (1729) would not have 
been permitted by Aurangzeb and his predecessors. The political 
vacuum left by the Mughals was filled up by the Marathas with 
disastrous consequences to the Rajput principalities. 

There is no doubt that the Mughal political system curtailed 
the independence of the Rajput states and imposed on them 
ceremonials which offended their pride. But it gave their rulers 
virtually unlimited opportunities for political and military 
triumphs outside the narrow boundaries of their ancestral 
dominions. The careers of Man Singh, Jaswant Singh and the 
two Jai Singhs illustrate this point. No such opportunity was 
offered to the Rajputs by the Maratha successors to Mughal 
suzerainty. This contrast emphasizes the wisdom of the imperial 
system devised by Akbar. He utilised the Rajput princes for high 
imperial purposes without encroaching unnecessarily upon their 
political authority over their own subjects. The policy of direct 
annexation which Aurangzeb applied towards Marwar was a 
grievous mistake, for it repudiated the basis of Rajput-Mughal 
relations on which much of the Empire’s prestige and security 
depended in the days of his predecessors. The Marathas carried 
the mistake a step further by squeezing money out of the barren 
hills and desert of Rajputana without giving the Rajputs any of 
the compensations which had reconciled them to Mughal 
suzerainty. 

The consequences of the long and intimate contact of the 
Rajputs with the Mughal court and government were by no 
means confined to the political sphere. Inevitably the Rajputs 
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learnt many things. There were changes in the character of the 
Rajput princes which were sometimes inconsistent with their 
traditions and social ideals. Mirza Rajah Jai Singh is described 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar as ‘an adept in the ceremonious courtesy 
of the Muslims, a master of Turki and Persian, besides Urdu 
and the Rajput dialect.’ This versatility was the result of his long 
association with the Mughal court. ‘His foresight and political 
cunning,’ we are told, ‘his smoothness of tongue and cool 
calculating policy, were in striking contrast with the impulsive 
generosity, reckless daring, blunt straightforwardness, and 
impolitic chivalry which we are apt to associate with the Rajput 
character.’® His letter to Aurangzeb’s prime minister Jafar Khan, 
written after Shivaji’s flight from Agra, shows that: this 
‘sanctimonious’ Rajput prince ‘was prepared to prove his loyalty 
by lowering his family honour and laying a fatal snare for Shivaji, 
a brother Hindu.” The political morals’ of the seventeenth century 
were determined by the atmosphere of intrigue, ambition and 
treachery which prevailed in the Mughal court and the traditional 
Rajput virtues succumbed to the continuous onslaught. Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar refers to Sawai Jai Singh’s ‘love of sensual ease, 
misappropriation of the imperial chest of military defence, and 
the treacherous subserviency to the enemies of the country.’* 
The Rajput princes and nobles undoubtedly contracted some of 
the Mughal vices, such as excessive addiction to wine and women, 
which demoralised their character and sometimes created serious 
political complications. 

In the spheres of literature and art, however, the Rajputs 
received from the Mughals fruitful lessons of enduring value. 
They learnt, for instance, the art of writing comprehensive 
historical chronicles, like the wellknown Khyats of Nensi of 
Marwar and Dayaldas of Bikaner. In the painting and architecture 
and medieval Rajputana Mughal influence is evident even to 
the most casual observer. It is by no means confined to a state 
like Jaipur which had the longest and most intimate association 
with the Mughal court. It is evident even in Mewar® which kept 
itself isolated from the Mughal court as far as possible. For good 
or for evil the Great Mughals destroyed the age-old barriers and 
opened Rajputana—its physical and mental borders alike—to the 
wider world. 
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15 
Recovery of Chittor 


The survivor of Chittor, Rana Ajaisi, was now in security at 
Khailwara, a town in the heart of the Aravalli mountains, and 
at the highest point of one of the most extensive valleys of the 
range. Here he gradually collected about him the remnants of 
the clans of Mewar. It was the last behest of his father that when 
he attained “one hundred years” (a figurative expression for 
dying), the son of Arsi, the elder brother should succeed him. 
This injunction, from the deficiency of noble qualities in his own 
sons, he readily fulfilled. Hamir was the name of the son of Arsi, 
at this time a lad of twelve. 

Ajaisi, besides being an exile from his capital, had to contend 
with the chieftains of the mountains, amongst whom the most 
formidable was Munja, who had on a former occasion raided 
the Shero Nalla, the valley where the Rana was now concealed, 
and had wounded him on the head with a spear. Sajunsi and 
Ajunsi, his own sons, though fourteen and fifteen years old, an 
age at which a Rajput ought to indicate his future character, 
proved of little aid in the emergency. Harnir, however, accepted 
the feud against Munja, and set out in search of him, promising 
to return successful or not at all. In a few days he was seen 
entering the pass of Kailwara with Munja’s head at his saddle- 
bow, modestly placing the trophy at his uncle’s feet, he exclaimed: 
“Recognise the head of your foe.” This decided the fate of the 
sons of Ajaisi, one of whom died at Kailwara and the other, 
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Sajunsi, departed for the Dekhan where his issue rose to fame; 
for he was the ancestor of Sivaji, the founder of the Satara 
throne, and his lineage is given in the chronicles of Mewar. 

Hamir succeeded in 1301, and had sixty-four years granted 
him to redeem his country from the ruin which had fallen it. 
The day on which he assumed the ensigns of rule, he displayed 
in the tika-dour an earnest of his future energy. He made a rapid 
in road into the heart of Balaitcha, the country of his late enemy, 
Munja, and captured its principal stronghold, a circumstance 
which his followers regarded as a sure omen of his future 
greatness. The tika-dour signifies the foray of inauguration. It is 
a custom that has been observed from time immemorial, and 
is still maintained where any semblance of hostility affords 
opportunity for its practice. On the morning of the installation, 
having received the tika of sovereignty, the prince at the head 
of his retainers makes a foray into the territory of anyone with 
whom he may have a feud, or with whom he may be indifferent 
as to exciting one; he captures a stronghold or plunders a town, 
and returns with the trophies. If amity should prevail all around, 
a mock representation of the custom takes place. 

When Ajaisi died, Maldeo with the imperial forces, was still 
holding Chittor; but he was not left in undisturbed possession. 
Hamir desolated the plains, and left to his enemy only the 
fortified towns which could be occupied with safety. He 
commanded all who owned his sovereignty either to quit their 
abodes and retire with their families to the shelter of the hills 
on the eastern and western frontiers, or be reckoned amongst 
his enemies. The roads were rendered impassable from his bands, 
to whom the intricate defiles of the hills offered a means of 
retreat which baffled all pursuit. He made Kailwara his residence, 
which became the chief refuge of the emigrants from the plains. 
The town was admirably situated, being approached by narrow 
defiles, while a steep pass led over the mountains to a still more 
inaccessible, retreat where at a later time the fortress of Komulmir 
was built, well-watered and wooded, and with excellent 
pasturage. This tract, above 50 miles in breadth, is 1,200 feet 
above the level of the plain and 3,000 above the sea, with a 
considerable quantity of arable land, and free communication 
to the west by which supplies could be procured from Marwar 
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or Gujarat as well as from the principal Bhil tracts, to whose 
inhabitants more than one Rana of Mewar was indebted for 
assistance in the hour of need. The elevated plateau of the eastern 
frontier contained places of almost equal security; but Allah-ud- 
din, traversed these in person, devastating as he went. 

Such was the state of Mewar; its fortresses occupied by the 
foe, cultivation and peaceful pursuits abandoned in consequence 
of the preserving hostility of Hamir, when Maldeo endeavoured 
to conciliate his persecutor by offering him in marriage the hand 
ofa Hindu princess. Contrary to the wishes of his advisers, Hamir 
directed that “the cocoanut should be retained,” coolly remarking 
on the dangers pointed out, “my feet shall at least ascend the 
rocky steps trodden by my ancestors.” It was stipulated that only 
five hundred horse should form his suite, and thus accompanied, 
he set out for Chittor. 

On his approach, the five sons of Maldeo advanced to meet 
him, but on the portal of the city no torun was suspended. He, 
however, accepted the unsatisfactory reply to his remark on its 
mission, and ascended for the first time the ramp of Chittor. 
The forun is the symbol of marriage, and its absence would be 
regarded as an omen of the worst description. It consists of three 
wooden bars, fastened together in the form of an equilateral 
triangle, and surmounted by the image of a peacock. This emblem 
is suspended either from the gate of the city, or the portal of 
the bride. The bridegroom on horseback, lance in hand, proceeds 
to break the forun, which is defended by the damsels of the brid, 
who, from the parapet, assail him with missiles of various kinds, 
and especially with a red powder made from the flower of the 
palasa, at the same time singing songs fitted to the occasion. At 
length the torun is broken amidst the shouts of the bridegroom’s 
retainers, when the fair defenders retire. 

Hamir was received in the ancient halls of his ancestors by 
Maldeo, his son Banbir, and other chiefs. The bride was led forth 
and presented by her father, but without any of the solemnities 
customary on such occasions; “the knot of their garments was 
tied, their hands united,” and thus they were left. It was the 
princess herself who revealed to Hamir the significance of the 
barren ceremonial. He had married a widow! His wrath at the 
insult thus offered to him was great; but when he learnt that 
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his bride, had been married in infancy, that the bridegroom died 
shortly afterwards; “and that she could not even re-collect his 
face, he rew calmer; and as he listened to her vows of fidelity, 
and to a scheme which she revealed to him for the recovery 
of Chittor, he became more than reconciled to his fate. It is a 
privilege possessed by a bridegroom to have one specific favour 
complied with as.a part of the marriage dower, and Hamir was 
instructed by his bride to ask for the services of Jal, one of the 
civil officers of Chittor, and, with his bride thus obtained, and 
the retainer whose talents remained for trial, he made his way 
back to Kailwara. 

Kaitsi was the fruit of this marriage, and a few month after 
his birth, the princess, feigning some defect in the household 
gods of Kailwara, obtained from her parent's permission to bring 
the child to Chittor and place him before the shrine of his 
ancestors. The time had been well chosen, for Maldeo, with a 
large portion of his troops was absent on a military expedition. 
Escorted by a party from Chittor, she entered the city, and, through 
the medium of Jal, succeeded in gaining over the troops that 
were left Hamir was at hand; and a few hours later he was 
master of the fortress. Maldeo, on his return, was met with a 
“salute of arabas,” and, his force being too weak to attempt an 
assault, he carried the news of his loss to King Mahmud, who 
had succeeded Allah-ud-din on the throne of Delhi. The “standard 
of the sun” once more shone refulgent from the walls of Chittor, 
and the adherents of Hamir returned from the hills to their 
ancient abodes. 

But it was not long before Mahmud advanced to the recovery 
of his lost possession. Fortunately for Mewar, he directed his 
march by way of the eastern plateau, where the intricacies of 
the country robbed him of all the advantage his superior numbers 
would have given him had he entered by the plains of the north. 
Hamir, supported by every chief in Mewar, marched to meet 
him. The armies met at Singoli, and after a bloody encounter 
Mahmud was defeated and made prisoner. He was confined for 
three months in Chittor, and only released when he had agreed 
to surrender Ajmer, Ranthambhor, an important fortress in the 
south-east corner of the state, and Nagor, and to pay an indemnity 
of six lakhs of rupees and a hundred elephants. 
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Banbir, the son of Maldeo, offered to serve Hamir, and was 
given a post of honour and an estate for his maintenance. As 
he made the grant, Hamir said: “Eat, serve, and be faithful. 
Remember that you are no longer the servant of a Toork, but 
of a Hindu of your own faith.” Banbir shortly after carried by 
assault the ancient fortress of Bhainsror on the Chambal which 
was incorporated with Mewar, whose boundaries were now more 
widely extended then they had ever been before. Hamir was 
the sale Hindu prince of power left in India; all the ancient 
dynasties were crushed, and the ancestors of the present rulers 
of Marwar and Jaipur paid him homage and obeyed his 
summons, as did the princes of Bundi, Gwalior, Chanderi, Raisen, 
and Abu. He died still of years, leaving a name still honoured 
in Mewar, as one of the wisest and most gallant of her princes, 
and bequeathing a well-established and extensive power to his 
son. 

During the two centuries which followed the recovery of the 
capital, the strength and solidity of the power of Mewar were 
greater than at any other period of her history. Though almost 
surrounded by Muhammedan kingdoms, Delhi in the north, 
Malwa in the south, and Gujarat in the west, she successfully 
opposed them all. The dynasty in possession, for the time being, 
of the imperial throne, Tughlak, Khilji, or Lodi, courted the favour 
of the Ranas, whose power was so consolidated that they were 
able not only ‘to repel the invader, but to carry their victorious 
arms abroad to Saurashtra in the west, and in the north to the 
very walls of the Mughal capital. Besides a long repose, their 
subjects must have enjoyed high prosperity during this epoch, 
if we may judge from the magnificence of their public works, 
when a single triumphal column cost the income of a kingdom 
to erect. The Ranas were invariably patrons of the arts, more 
specially of architecture, and every year saw the capital enriched 
with new and costly monuments. That it was possible to set 
aside vast sums for works of this nature, and at the same time 
to provide adequate means for the defence of her constantly- 
increasing territories, shows how very considerable the revenues 
of the state had become. The annual military expenditure must 
have been enormous; for it included not only the maintenance 
of a large standing army, consisting almost entirely of cavalry, 
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but the upkeep and garrisoning of no less than eighty-four 
fortresses. 

Khaitsi succeeded in 1365. He still further extended his 
boundaries, adding to his dominions Jahajpur, Patan, and the 
whole district of Chappan, and he gained a signal victory over 
the monarch of Delhi at Bakrole. Unhappily, his life terminated 
in a family broil with the'vassal chief of Banoda, whose daughter 
he was about to espouse. His place was taken by Lakha Rana, 
whose first act was the subjugation of the mountainous region 
known as Marwara, e-nbracing the upper portion of the Aravalli 
range, forming the northwestern boundary of the state. But an 
event of much greater importance, and which most powerfully 
tended to the prosperity of the country, was the discovery of 
tin and silver mines in the newly-acquired district of Chappan. 
Lakha was the first to work them, and the profit resulting 
therefrom was expended on the excavation of reservoirs, the 
erection of strongholds, and the rebuilding of the temples and 
palaces demolished by Allah-ud-din. A portion of his own palace 
yet exists, in the same style of architecture as the more ancient 
one, the abode of the fair Padmani. A temple which he built, 
and dedicated to the creator, Brahma an enormous and costly 
fabric, is also in existence; being the shrine of “the One” and 
consequently containing no idol, it may thus have escaped the 
tuthless fury of the invaders. 

Lakha encountered the emperor Muhammad Shah Lodi, and 
on one occasion defeated an imperial army near Bednor, the 
fortress erected for the defence of the recently-subdued Marwara 
tract. He lived to an advanced age, and gave up his life in an 
attempt to expel the “barbarian” from the holy city Gya. Such 
an act of devotion was by no means uncommon among the early 
princes of Rajasthan, many of whom, at the approach of old age, 
sought to make their peace with heaven “for the sins inevitably 
committed by one who wields a sceptre” by embarking on the 
holy war, in which to meet death was to secure beatitude in 
the next world, and exemption from second birth. 


16 
India in 1572 


In an earlier chapter we saw how Sanga’s dream of a Rajput 
empire in India was shattered at the battle of Biana. Babur did 
not live to consolidate the conquests that he had made, nor was 
it given to his son Humayun to succeed in that direction. 
Humayun was generous to a fault and in those turbulent times 
he was not fitted to keep an empire under his control. Coupled 
with this came the treachery of his brothers and when Sher Shah 
challenged the imperial sway in Bengal, the last blow had come. 
The battle of Kannauj on June 23, 1539, saw Humayun a fugitive 
and, after wandering through the deserts of Rajputana and Sind, 
he had to seek hospitality in Persia. Here he nursed his wrongs 
for sometime, and then expelled his brothers from Kabul and 
Kandhar. Soon after he felt himself strong enough to risk the 
field against the Afghans in India, more particularly because of 
the dissensions which were rending apart tie different Sur 
factions. In November, 1554, he attacked India. 

Once more it was a Hindu, this time a bania, from whose 
hands Humayun tried to wrest the sceptre of government which 
had all but slipped through Sur fingers. At Sirhind he defeated 
Sikandar Shah Suri on June 19, 1556, but the call of prayers one 
evening came to him as a call of death and he expired in Delhi 
on January 27, 1556. 

His son Akbar succeeded him and had to fight hard for the 
empire of Hindustan—a task but half done by Humayun. Hemu, 
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who had from a shopkeeper risen to be the Commander-in-Chief 
of Adil Shah and now the virtual master of the Doab, disputed 
his title to the imperial throne of Delhi. He was not the 
contemptuous figure that Mohammedan historians would have 
us believe; a general who could make Humayun’s veterans think 
of their distant home’s must have acquired fame enough.’ At 
the battle of Panipat, on November 5, 1556, however, this second 
attempt at establishing a Hindu empire in India failed and Akbar 
was secure on the throne of Delhi, thanks to Bairam Khan. For 
sometime till 1559, Bairam Khan held the reins of government 
tightly in his hands. Then at Talwara (in the district of Hoshiarpur 
in the Punjab) Bairam Khan surrendered to Akbar’s rising 
ambition. A period of petticoat government followed from which 
Akbar freed himself in 1564. Now he was Emperor at last. 

The problem of governing India as it struck Akbar was two- 
fold. On the one hand there was the question of conquering the 
larger part of India and consolidating that conquest. On the 
other, some method of governing India, apart from the 
Mohammedan theocratic ideal of government, had to be 
discovered. If the second presupposed a conquest of India, the 
consolidation of power depended upon the policy that Akbar 
would adopt for the government of this vast territory. The system 
of military camps, indeed, could not last indefinitely. The Imperial 
throne had to be set on something less shaky than the Muslim 
ideal of government in a predominantly non-Muslim country 
where there was no prospect of converting the non-believers to 
the Faith. 

These two problems Akbar set out to solve and soon found 
out a solution. He wisely decided so to enlarge the personnel 
of government as to allow the inclusion of a large number of 
non-Mohammedans. He went further by sanctioning and 
countenancing practices which were either extra-Mohammedan 
or non-Mohammedan. He abolished the humiliating distinctions 
between his Hindu and Mohammedan subjects. His system of 
Mansabdars was wide enough to include Hindus and of 415 
Mansabdars of the rank of commanders of 500 horse and more 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari, 56 were Hindus.? But these 
included Raja Todar Mal, and such famous generals as Raja 
Bhagwan Dass, Raja Man Singh and Raja Rai Singh of Bikaner. 
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By offering lenient terms to the conquered, by allowing them, 
in the case of Rajputs, to retain their territories as a fief from 
the Imperial Government and by other generous measures, he 
made it easier for his opponents to submit to such a magnanimous 
foe. 

By these methods and with the help of his brave generals, 
by 1572, Akbar had conquered a large part of India. The defeat 
of Sikandar had given him the Punjab alone; the battle of Panipat 
in 1556 put the Doab at his disposal; in 1557 Mewat and Alwar 
fell; Jammu was conquered and occupied in 1558; while Raja 
Ram Shah of Gwalior was dispossessed in 1559. Malwa had to 
be conquered twice from Baz Bahadur of Rupmati fame. Gujarat 
followed in the wake of the conquest of Malwa and Muzaffar 
Shah wandered a fugitive. 

Among the Rajputs the first to feel the imperial heel on his 
neck was Rao Maldev of Jodhpur who lost Ajmer, Nagaur (73° 
44’ E.; 27°12' N.) and Jetaran® to Imperial commanders in 1558. 
The first to submit was Raja Bhar Mal of Amber (modern Jaipur) 
who came to pay his respects as early as 1556.4 In 1562, Akbar 
married a daughter of Raja Bhar Mal who became the mother 
of Salims.5 In 1564 Rao Chander Sen of Jodhpur was finally 
expelled from his territories and took refuge in the friendly 
mountains of Shivana.® Four years later the reduction of Mewar 
was taken in hand and after a trying siege of some months 
Chittor fell on February 24, 1568.’ As explained already, this 
meant the occupation of the larger part of the plains of Mewar. 
In 1569 Bundi fell before the imperial assaults and on March 
24, 1569, Rao Surjan handed over the fort of Ranthambor® to 
the Emperor in person. In November 1570, Rao Chander Sen 
of Jodhpur, Rao Kalyan Mal of Bikaner, and Rao Udai Singh 
Rathor. The exiled and disinherited’ brother of Chander Sen, 
paid their respects to the imperial presehce at Nagaur and of 
these three two confirmed their submission by matrimonial 
alliances. A princess from Bikaner, Rao Kalyan Mal’s niece, 
entered the Imperial harem, while Udai Singh would offer only 
the hand of Rukma Bai, a daughter of Rao Maldev through a 
maid Tipu.’ He surrendered Phalodi in the north-east of Jodhpur 
to the imperial command. 

This was followed by the submission of Jaisalmer where 
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Rawal Har Raj sent his daughter, who had been previously 
affianced to Rana Udai Singh of Mewar, to Akbar through the 
meditation of Raja Bhagwan Dass.” In 1572 came the tur of 
Sarohi and an attack on Khan Kalan by a stray Rajput from 
Sarohi furnished a pretext for an invasion Unable to fight the 
imperial forces, the Rajputs left the plains to their enemies and 
themselves hastened to the friendly shelter of their mountains.” 
When Pratap succeeded to the throne of Mewar, Jagmal, as 
explained above, sought favour at the Court of Delhi and entered 
the Imperial service. 

This was not all. Akbar’s fame had spread far and wide to 
countries outside India and foreign potentates were only too glad 
to have their embassies accepted and honoured by him. From 
far off Persia and Turan” the representatives of far older dynasties 
had hastenec to pay their respects to this rising sun in the east. 

And Akbar had well earned all these conquests and honours. 
He had organized his army and civil administration so well as 
to leave everything so far done far behind. He had a standing 
army of 25,000 soldiers while the contingents of Mansabdars 
would swell it to any numbers. Moreover, the reforms he had 
introduced in it made his army a very effective weapon. It had 
not yet become effete as were the armies of Aurangzeb. The 
resources of the empire, moreover, were being well husbanded. 
In 1593 his revenues were to reach the colossal figure £ 32,000,000" 
which, considering the value of money in those days, represents 
much more than appears at first sight. Ofcourse, we must make 
some allowance for the expansion of the empire and for the 
better organization of the land revenue department between the 
years 1572 and 1593, but making all allowances it seems that 
Akbar’s resources at this time were much greater than those 
of any previous king. 

Thus, when Pratap assumed the position of the Rana of 
Mewar, the larger part of India and almost the whole of Northern 
India acknowledged Akbar as its sovereign and master. From 
Kamrup to Ahmedabad, from Kashmir to Gwalior and Khandesh, 
almost every square inch of territory owed allegiance to this 
mighty ruler. Of the Rajput rulers, the Rathors of Jodhpur and 
Bikaner, the Bhatis of Jaisalmer, the Kachhwahas of Jaipur, the 
Deoras of Sarohi, the Sisodias of Mewar, the Hadas of Bundi, 
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had all been made to feel the presence of this Great Ruler on 
the throne of Delhi. All these states except Mewar, Bundi and 
Sarohi confirmed their submission to the Emperor by matrimonial 
alliances. There were only two Rajput chiefs, Rao Chander Sen. 
of Jodhpur, and Rao Surtan of Sarohi who were holding out 
against Akbar at this time but their possessions had dwindled 
down almost to nothing. What was Pratap to do? Was he to 
throw in his lot with the majority of his tribe and bow submission 
to Akbar? Or, was he to adopt the path of a rebel against the 
Imperial authority and join Rao Surtan and Rao Chander Sen? 
Before we can answer this question it is necessary to look at 
these alternatives rather closely. 

The Rajput chiefs who had submitted to Akbar had to 
surrender their possessions to the Emperor, and receive them 
back as a jagir for the Mansib to which they were appointed." 
Their territories might be augmented following upon a rise in 
their Mansib, their position in the hierarchy of imperial officials. 
Sometimes there was a decrease in their territories consequent 
upon a reduction in their commands. Ofcourse, the Emperor 
always took care to leave the homelands of different Rajput 
tribes in the possession of their chiefs. Yet the fact of the matter 
was that these chiefs were no better than hereditary Jagirdars. 
They maintained their representatives at the courts of the 
provincial governors and the Emperor. Their armies were at the 
back and call of the Imperial government. There was sometimes 
interference in the internal affairs of the state as well by the 
Emperor or less.frequently by the provincial governors, and 
never was such interference resented as useless or impertinent 
meddling. Akbar’s usual policy was to keep these chiefs occupied 
either in distant expeditions or to keep them dangling about his 
own person. They were to be in their own states as seldom as 
possible; and by making the commands entrusted to them 
commensurate with their traditions and powers Akbar was able 
to make these chiefs forget their exile. It was essential for a chief 
who submitted, either to be present at the Imperial court himself 
or to keep his eldest son in attendance on the emperor. In these 
various ways did Akbar make these proud Rajputs remember 
their places. But this was done in a most significant manner 
in deciding questions of inheritance. As said above, these states 
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were hereditary Jagirs. But the Mughal system of aqministration 
did not recognize any hereditary office in theory. Whenever a 
Raja died, his heir and successor was given an Imperial Sanad 
granting his father’s or predecessor’s homelands to him along 
with any augmentation to or reduction from the addition terri- 
tories that might have been granted to him. But it was not merely 
formal. The usual custom became that, whenever a Raja died, 
Akbar would pay his successor a visit of mourning and give 
him a robe of honour, if the heir be at court. This would be 
followed by a Sanad of accession granting him the Jagir. If the 
heir be not present at court this would be done by an imperial 
representative of rank. The continuance of the Jagir and the 
holding of a Mansib were contingent on receiving these imperial 
letters of authority. Naturally this put a good deal of power in 
Akbar’s hands. He could put difficulties in the way of a successor 
if he was not acceptable to him. Sometimes Akbar did, though 
after 1572, alter the succession or sanctioned alteration from the 
strict line of succession. Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur was, in 
1595, succeeded by his sixth son, Sur Singh. Thus it is clear that 
the Rajput chiefs did not occupy a very happy position; their 
lands were imperial Jagirs in theory, they were liable to be tossed 
from place to place by Imperial orders, their armies and strength 
were at the command of the Emperor, if he liked the emperor 
would change the line of succession. 

Along with all this came another unwritten injunction. Almost 
every prince who had submitted had made the path of imperial 
forgiveness easy by matrimonial alliance with Akbar or one of 
the royal princes. Thus Jaisalmer, Bikaner and Jaipur had all 
pocketed their traditional pride and given princely daughters 
of their houses to Akbar. Jodhpur had so far done a little better, 
here a daughter of the late Rao Maldev from a maid had been 
married to Akbar, but soon after it was to follow its sister states 
by marrying Manavati (Jodha Bai) to Salim. It has thus become 
a customary sign of submission to get connected with the Imperial 
family by marriage. These matrimonial alliances played a great 
part in shaping Akbar’s pro-Hindu policy and were a part of 
the great scheme by which Akbar was to declare to all and 
sundry that here in India he was the king and Emperor of all, 
Hindus and Muslims alike, and as fortune would have it, of 
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a much larger number of Hindus at, that. There is no need to 
get behind the obvious and fish for other less honourable motives 
for these attempts of Akbar. But the Rajput suspicion that they 
were thus lowering themselves was also well founded. In the 
medieval world government was a matter of personalities. Was 
there any guarantee that the system of a secular government 
which Akbar had adopted in defiance of theocratic injunctions 
would be allowed to continue? It had no instirutional basis and 
depended upon the circumstances of the times. As a matter of 
historical fact it did not survive Akbar’s death even by half a 
century. Was it politic or wise, Rajput princes might well have 
argued, though hopelessly, to give up principles, not of a lifetime 
or of a generation but of centuries, for the idiosyncrasies, however 
well intentioned, even of an Emperor? As we have said, it was 
a hopeless argument and most of the Rajput princes could not 
survive the trial. Yet Rajput objection to these matrimonial 
alliances remained. 

Rajput tradition asserts that Akbar made a proposal to give 
Imperial Princesses in marriage to Rajput princes because he 
declared that in India there was not enough of blue blood among 
Mohammedans to allow the Emperor to marry them.” The Rajputs 
it is asserted feared that if they allowed Muslim princesses to 
get into their families they would have to relax their principles 
of cast exclusiveness. They accepted, therefore, the second-half 
of the proposal to marry their own daughters into the Imperial 
family! More likely, this is a myth invented by the family bards 
to cover the shame of these alliances, but the presence of this 
excuse proves that an excuse was felt to be necessary. 

Colonel Tod was responsible for spreading the belief that 
submission to Akbar meant the necessity of the Rajput princesses 
going to Mina Bazar.’* This also they might have resented, but 
it seems that Mina Bazar was not instituted as yet. Ofcourse, 
the putting up with minor indignities, that was what they seemed 
to the Rajputs, such as mounting guard on the imperial camp, 
keeping standing when in court, and hushing their drums might 
have galled the proud spirit of the Rajputs, but as in the case 
of Hadas of Bundi, a chieftain could contract out of these smaller 
services.” 

This was then what was required of Pratap. He was to 
surrender Mewar and receive it back as an Imperial Jagir, he 
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was to present himself at the Imperial court or to keep his eldest 
son there, one of the. princesses of the royal house of Mewar 
was to be given into the Imperial family; in a word he was to 
surrender the independence of his house to the upstarts of 
yesterday, and sacrifice his principle. In return for this, every 
honour would have been showered on him, as it was on his 
grandson Karana, he might well have become the first Mansabdar 
in the land. He would have had a princely time of it and assuredly 
would have been exempted from personal attendance at the 
imperial court. Mewar would have once more become the wealthy 
land that it had once been, her sons would have ranked inferior 
to none among the Mughal courtiers and reared in the lap of 
luxury, they might have enjoyed themselves. 

And the alternative? Nothing more sweet, nor more tempting 
than wandering like the hunted doe on her homelands; yet with 
the consciousness that he had upheld traditions of centuries, that 
the grandson of Sanga, like his sire, had not bowed his head 
to the rising star, that independence could be nursed even in 
a cottage. 
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17 
Sack of Chittor 


I 


Rana Udai Singh ascended the throne in 1541, amidst great 
rejoicings. The song of triumph, which was composed for the 
occasion, is yet a favourite at Udaipur, and on the. festival of 
Gouri, the Ceres of Rajasthan, the females still chant the “farewell 
to Komulmir”, But the ruin of Mewar, which set with Sanga’s 
death, and was accelerated by the fiery valour of Ratna and the 
capricious conduct of Bikramajit, was completed by an anomaly 
in her annals; a coward succeeding a bastard to guide the destinies 
of the Sesodias. Udai Singh has not one quality of a sovereign, 
and, wanting martial virtue—the common heritage of his race— 
he was destitute of all. Yet he might have slumbered life away 
in inglorious repose during the lifetime of Humayun, or the 
contentions of the Pathan usurpers who came after. But 
unfortunately for Rajasthan, a prince was then rearing who forget 
fetters for the Hindu race which enthralled it for ages. Time has 
broken them asunder, but their indelible marks remain, not like 
the galley-slave’s, physical and exterior, but deep mental scars 
never to be effaced. 

In the same year that the song of joy was raised the 
cloud-capped palace of Komulmir, for the deliverance of Udai 
Singh, there was born, in an oasis of the Indian desert, an infant 
destined to be the most powerful monarch that ever swayed 
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sceptre of Hindustan. Akbar the Great first saw the light amid 
scenes of hardship and affliction; his father a fugitive, the diadem 
torn from his brows, and its recovery more improbable than had 
been its acquisition by Babur. Humayun, trained his son, as his 
own father had trained him, in the school of adversity; and the 
greatest of the great Mughal passed the first twelve years of 
his life surrounded by every trial of fortune. 

During this short period, the imperial throne at Delhi, which 
the Pathan ruler had wrested from his grasp, was occupied in 
succession by no less than six kings, of whom the last, Sikander, 
became involved in civil broils which rapidly undermined his 
power. Humayun no sooner saw the tide of events set counter 
to his foe, than he crossed the Indus and advanced upon Sirhind, 
where the Pathan soon met him with a tumultuous array. The 
impetuosity of young Akbar brought on a general engagement, 
which the veterans deemed madness. Not so Humayun. He gave 
over the command to his boy, who, by his heroism, so excited 
all ranks that they despised the numbers of the enemy and 
gained a glorious victory. This was the presage of Akbar’s future 
fame; for he was then but twelve years of age, the same period 
of life at which his grandfather Babur maintained himself on 
the throne of Ferghana. Six years later, this same youth was 
the uncontrolled ruler of the Mughal empire. 

Scarcely was Akbar seated on the throne, when Delhi and 
Agra were wrested from him, and a nook of the Punjab constituted 
all his empire. But by the energetic valour of the great Bairam 
Khan, his lost sovereignty was regained with equal rapidity, and 
established by the wisdom of this Sulla of Hindustan on a rock. 
Calpi, Chanderi, Callingar, all Bundalkand and Malwa were 
soon attached to the empire; and then the conqueror turned his 
attention. Towards the Rajputs. He advanced against the Rathors, 
and stormed and took Mairtia the second city in Marwar. Raja 
Bharmal of Amber anticipated matters by enrolling himself and 
his son, Bhagwan Das, among Akbar’s vassals, gave him a 
daughter to wife, and held his country as a fief of the empire. 
The rebellions of the Uzbec nobles checked for a time his designs 
on Rajasthan; but these were soon quelled, and the imperial 
army was free to advance to the subjugation of the prince of 
Chittor. 
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Akbar was the real founder of the empire of the Moghuls, 
the first successful conqueror of Rajput independence. Though 
he led their princes captive, his virtues were such that he was 
able to gild the fetters with which he bound them. But generations 
of the martial races were Gut-off by his sword, and lustres rolled 
away ere his conquests were sufficiently confirmed to permit 
him to exercise the benevolence of his nature, and obtain by 
the universal acclaim of the conquered the proud title of laggat 
Gur, the “guardian of mankind”. He was long ranked with 
Shahab-ud-din, Allah, and other’ instruments of destruction, and 
with every just claim. Like these, he constructed from the altars 
of Eklinga a pulpit for the Koran. Yet he finally succceded in 
healing the wounds his ambition had inflicted, and received 
from millions that-mead of praise which no other of his race 
ever obtained. 

The absence of the kingly virtues in the sovereign of Mewar 
filled to the brim the bitter cup of her destiny. The guardian 
goddess of the Sisodias had promised never to abandon the rock 
of her pride while a descendant of Bappa Rawul devoted himself 
to her service. In the first assault by Allah, twelve crowned heads 
had defended the “crimson banner”. In the second, the crown 
of martyrdom was worn by the brave chieftain of Deola. But 
in this, the third and greatest struggle, no regal victim was 
forthcoming, and the mysterious tie which united the Gehlote 
to the throne of Chittor was severed for ever. The enchanted 
fortress, “the abode of regality, which for a thousand years reared 
her head above all the cities of Hindustan,” was henceforward 
regarded as indefensible, and became a refuge to the wild beasts 
which sought cover in her temples. 

Ferishta mentions but one enterprise against Chittor—that 
of its capture; but the annals record another when Akbar was 
compelled to relinquish his undertaking. The successful defence 
is attributed to the masculine courage of the Rana’s concubine 
queen, who headed the sallies into the heart of the Mughal 
camp, and on one occasion to the emperor’s headquarters. The 
imbecile Rana proclaimed that he owed his deliverance to her, 
when the chiefs, indignant at this imputation on their courage 
conspired and put her to death. Internal discord invited Akbar 
to re-invest Chittor; he had just attained his twenty fifth year, 
and was desirous of the renown of capturing it. The site of the 
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royal urdu, or camp, is still pointed out. It extended from the 
village of Pandaoli along the high road to Bussi, a distance of 
ten miles. The headquarters of Akbar are marked by a pyramidal 
column of marble, to which tradition has assigned the name, 
Akbar ka diwa, or Akbar’s lamp. 

Scarcely had Akbar sat down before Chittor, when the Rana 
was compelled (say the annals) to quit it; but the necessity and 
his wishes were in unison. It lacked not, however, brave defenders. 
Sahidas, at the head of a numerous band of the descendants 
of Chanda, was at his post, “the gate of the sun”; there he fell 
resisting the entrance of the foe, and there his altar stands on 
the brow of the rock, which was moistened by his blood. Rawul 
Deola led the “sons of Sanga.” The feudatory chiefs of Baidla 
and Kotario, descendants of Prithvi Raj of Delhi, the Tuar prince 
of Gwalior, the Rao of Jhalawar, the chief of Deola, and many 
others inspired their contingents with their brave example, and 
sacrificed their Jives for the sacred city. Though deprived of the 
stimulous that would have been given had their prince been a 
witness of their deeds, heroic, achievements, such as those before 
recorded, were conspicuous on this occasion; and many a fair 
form threw the buckler over the scarf, and led the most desperate 
sorties. 

But the names which shine brightest in this gloomy page 
of the annals of Mewar names immortalised by Akbar’s own 
pen, are those of Jaimal of Bednor and Patta of Kailwa, both 
of the sixteen superior vassals of Chittor. The first was a Rathor 
of the Mairtia house, the bravest of the brave clans of Marwar; 
the other was head of the Jugawats, another grand shoot from 
Chanda. Their names “Jaimal and Patta,” always inseparable, 
are as household words in Mewar, and will be honoured while 
the Rajput retains a shred of his inheritance or a spark of his 
ancient recollections. When ‘Sahidas fell at “the gate of the sun,” 
the command devolved on Patta of Kailwa. He was only sixteen. 
His father had fallen in the last siege, and his mother had surviveo 
but to rear this the sale heir of her house. Like the Spartan 
mother of old, she commanded him to put on the saffron robe, 
and to die for Chittor; but, surpassing the Grecian dame, she 
illustrated her precept by example; and, lest thoughts for one 
dearer than herself might dim the lusture of Kailwa, she armed 
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his young bride with a lance, and the defenders of Chittor saw 
the fair princess descent the rock and fall fighting by the side 
of her brave mother. 

When their wives and daughters performed such deeds, the 
Rajputs became, reckless of life. Patta was slain; and Jaimal, who 
had taken his place, was grievously wounged. Seeing there was 
no hope of salvation he resolved to signalise the end of his 
career. The fatal johur was commanded, while 8,00) Rajputs ate 
the last bira together, and put on their saffron robes. The gates 
were thrown open, tlie work of destruction commenced, and 
few survived to “stain the yellow mantle” by inglorious surrender. 
All the heads of clans, both home and foreign, fell, and 1,700 
of the immediate kin of the prince sealed their duty to their 
country with their lives. Nine queens, five princesses, with two 
infant sons, and the families of all the chieftains who took part 
in the defence perished in the flames, or at the hands of the 
enemy. Their divinity had, indeed, for saken them. The rock 
of the strength was despoiled; their temples and places 
dilapidated; and, to complete the humiliation and his own 
triumph, Akbar bereft the city of all the symbols of sovereignty- 
the nakaras, or grand kettle-drums, whose reverberations 
proclaimed, for miles round, the entrance and exit of her princes; 
the candelabras from the shrine of the “Great Mother,” who grit 
Bappa Rawul with the sword with which he conquered Chittor; 
and in mockery of her misery, he carried away her portals to 
adorn his projected capital, Akbarabad. -! 

Akbar claimed the honour of the death of Jaimal by his own 
hand: the fact is recorded by Abul Fazil and by the Emperor 
Jehangir, who conferred on the matchlock, which aided his father 
to this distinction, the title of Singram. But the conqueror of 
Chittor evinced a more exalted sense of the merits of his foes 
in erecting statues in honour of Jaimal and Patta at the most 
conspicuous entrance of his palace at Deihi. They still occupied 
this distinguished position when Bernier was in India; and, in 
a letter written from Delhi in 1663, that illustrious traveller 
remarks: “These two great elephants, together with the two 
resolute men sitting on them do at the first entry into the fortress 
make an impression of I know not what greatness and awful- 
terror?” When the Carthagenian gained the battle of Cannae, 
he measured his success by the bushels of rings taken from the 
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fingers of the equestrian Romans who fell on that memorable 
field. Akbar estimated this by the quantity of cordons of 
distinction taken from the necks of the Rajputs, and seventy- 
four and a half man, or about five hundred weight, is the recorded 
amount. To enternise the memory of this disaster the number 
74% is tilac, that is accursed. Marked on a banker's letter in 
Rajasthan it is the strongest of seals, for “the sin of the sack 
of Chittor” is invoked on him who violates a letter under the 
safeguard of this mysterious number. 

When Udai Singh abandoned Chittor, he found refuge in 
the valley of the Girwoh in the Aravalli, close to the retreat of 
his great ancestor, Bappa, there he conquered Chittor. At the 
entrance to this valley, several years previously, he had formed 
the lake still called after him, Udai Sagar, and he now raised 
a dyke between the hills which dammed up another stream. On 
the cluster of hills adjoining, he built the small palace called 
Nauchoki, around which edifices soon arose to which he gave 
his own name, Udaipur, henceforth the capital of Mewar. 

Four years had Udai Singh survived the loss of his capital 
when he expired at Gogunda, at the early age of forty-two. His 
last act was to entail contention upon his sons, of whom he left 
twenty-five; for, setting aside the established law of primogeniture, 
he proclaimed his favourite son Jagmal his successor. In Mewar 
there is no interregnum. The ceremony of mourning is held at 
the house of the family priest, while the palace is decked out 
in honour of the new ruler. While his brothers and the nobles 
attended the funeral pyre, Jagma! took possession of the throne 
in the infant capital. But even as the trumpet sounded, and the 
heralds called aloud, “Let the king live for ever”, a cabal was 
formed round the bier of his father. It will be borne in mind 
that Udai Singh had espoused the daughter of the Rao of Jhalawar, 
and that chief had little difficulty, in inducing Kistna, the “great 
ancient of Mewar” and the leader of her nobles, to support the 
rightful cause of his grandson, Partap. Jagmal was just about 
to enter the rassora, and Partap was saddling for his departure, 
when Kistna appeared, accompanied by the ex-prince of Gwalior. 
Each chief took an arm of Jagmal, and, with gentle violence, 
guided him to a seat in the front of the “cushion” he had occupied, 
the old noble remarking, “you made a mistake, Maharaj; that 
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place belongs to your brother.” Partap was then girt with the 
sword, and hailed by all present the king of Mewar. No sooner 
was the ceremony concluded, than the young prince reminded 
them that was the festival, of the Ahairia, and that ancient customs 
should not be forgotten; “therefore, to horse, and slay a boar 
to Gouri, and take the omen for the coming year.” They slew 
abundance of game, and, in the mimic field of war, the nobles 
who surrounded the gallant Partap anticipated happier days for 
Mewar. 

It may not be out of place if we here give some account 
of the shrine of Eklinga, the tutelary deity of Mewar, and his 
consort, the lion-born goddess, whose wrath was fraught with 
such signal disaster to their followers. 

The shrine of Eklinga is situated in a defile about six miles 
north of Udaipur. The hills around it on all sides are of the 
primitive formation, and their scarped summits, the abode of 
countless swarms of wild bees, are clustered with honey-combs. 
Abundant springs of water keep alive the various shrubs, the 
flowers of which are acceptable to the deity, especially the kinar 
or oleander, which grows in great luxuriance on the Aravalli. 
It would be difficult to convey a just idea of a temple so 
complicated in its details. It is of the type usually styled a pagoda, 
and, like all the ancient temples of Siva, its sikra, or pinnacle, 
is pyramidal. The various orders of Hindu sacred architecture 
are distinguished by the form of the sikra, which is the portion 
springing from and surmounting the perpendicular walls of the 
body of the building, and in those dedicated to Siva is invariably 
pyramidal, its sides conforming to the. shape of the base, which 
is either square or oblong. The apex is crowned with an 
ornamental figure of an urn, a bull, or a lion, which is called, 
the kullus. The fane of Eklinga is of white marble, and of ample 
dimensions. Beneath a vaulted roof, supported by columns, is 
the brazen bull, Nanda; it is cast, of the natural size, and of 
excellent proportions. The figure is perfect, except where the 
shot or hammer of an infidel invader has penetrated its hollow 
flank in search of treasure. The high priest of Eklinga, like all 
his order, is doomed to elibacy, and the office is continued by 
adopted disciples. The members of the order are styled Goswami, 
which signifies one who has control over the senses. The 
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distinguishing mark or the priests of Siva is a crescent on the 
forehead; the hair is braided and forms a tiara round the head, 
and with its folds a chaplet of the lotus seed is often entwined. 
They smear the body with ashes, ami wear garments dyed an 
orange hue. They live in monasteries scattered over the country. 
possess lands, beg, and serve for pay, when called upon., The 
shrine is endowed with twenty-four large villages from the fisc 
of Mewar, besides parcels of land from the estates of the chieftains. 
The Ranas, as diwans of Siva, supersede the high priest in his 
duties, whenever they visit the temple. 

This privilege has belonged to the Ranas since the days of 
their famous ancestor Bappa, who acquired it in the following 
manner. While pasturing the sacred kine in the valley of Nagindra, 
the princely shepherd was suspected of appropriating the milk 
of a favourite cow to his own use. He was distrusted and watched, 
and, though indignant, he admitted that there were grounds for 
suspicion from the habitual dryness of the brown cow when she 
entered the pens at night. One day, being determined to solve 
the mystery, he tracked the animal to a narrow dell, where he 
beheld her spontaneously yield her store of milk for the benefit 
of an aged hermit, who proved to he none other than Harita, 
the high priest of Eklinga. Bappa related to the sage all that he 
knew of himself, received his blessing, and retired; but he came 
every day to visit him, ministering to his needs, and gathering 
such wild flowers as were an acceptable offering to the deity. 
In return, he received lessons in morality, and was initiated into 
the mysterious rites of Siva. At length, he was invested with 
the triple thread by the hands of the sage, who became his 
spiritual adviser, and bestowed upon him the title “regent of 
Eklinga.” Bappa had proofs that his attentions to the sage and 
his devotions to the deity were favourably regarded, for the lion- 
born goddess herself appeared before him. From her hand he 
received his celestial panoply—aliance, a bow, a quiver and 
arrows, a shield, and a sword, which last the goddess girded 
on him with her own hand, while he swore eternal fidelity an 
a devotion. The temple of Eklinga was erected on the very spot 
where the goddess appeared to Bappa, and the present high 
priest traces sixty-six descents from Harita to himself. 

Before passing on to the reign of Partap, the most renowned 
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of all the Rana’s of Mewar, we will glance for a few moments 
at the condition of Rajputana during the period of Mughal 
supremacy, and the policy initiated by Akbar, and followed by 
the two monarchs who succeeded him, for the consolidation of 
the empire. The existence of a number of powerful and 
independent principalities, constantly at feud with one another 
and ready at a moment's notice to combine against a common 
foe, was not only a constant menace to the security of the imperial 
throne, but a serious hindrance to the establishment of any 
settled form of government. The subjugation of Rajputana was, 
therefore one of the first undertakings to which the astute and 
energetic son of Humayun turned his attention. 

The Rajput princes soon realised that the imperial power was 
irresistible, and, rather than suffer political annihilation, preferred, 
in most cases, to make the best terms they could with their not 
ungenerous foe. One by one they surrendered to Akbar their 
kingdoms, receiving them back with a sanad, or grant, thereby 
acknowledging him as lord paramount, and themselves as fiefs 
of the empire. On these occasions, they received the khilat of 
honour and investiture, consisting of elephants, horses, arms, 
and jewels, and to their hereditaryditle of prince was added by 
the emperor that of mansabdar, or military commander. Besides 
this acknowledgment of supremacy, they offered nazarana and 
paid homage, engaging to attend the royal presence when 
required, at the head of a stipulated number of their vassals. 
The emperor presented them with a standard, kettle-drums, and 
other insignia, which headed the contingent of each prince. 

The splendour of such an array, whether in the field or at 
the palace, can scarcely be conceived. Though Humayun had 
gained the services of several of the Rajput princes, their aid 
had been uncertain. It was reserved for his wise and magnanimous 
son to induce them to become at once the ornament and the 
support of his throne. The power which he consolidated, and 
knew so well how to wield, was irresistible; while the beneficence 
of his disposition and the wisdom. of his policy maintained in 
security, whatever his might conquered. He knew that a constant 
exhibition of authority would be both ineffectual and dangerous, 
and that the surest way to gain a hold on the loyalty and esteem 
of the conquered was to give them a personal interest in the 
support of the monarchy. 
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But Akbar carried his scheme of conciliation yet further. He 
determined to diluted the pure blood of the Rajputs to the scarcely 
less noble stream which flowed from Changhez Khan through 
Timur and Babur to himself, calculating that they would more 
readily yield obedience to a prince who claimed kindred with 
them, than to one of undiluted Tartar blood. Ambar, the nearest 
state to Delhi, and the most exposed, was the first to unite itself 
to the empire by this means; and subsequently the practice became 
so common that some of the most celebrated of the Mughal 
_ emperors were the offspring of Rajput princesses. The last Mughal 
sovereign to marry a Rajput princess was Farrukhsiyar, who 
espoused the daughter of Raja Ajit Singh of Mewar. 

Of the four hundred and sixteen mallsabdars of Akbar’s empire 
forty-seven were Rajputs, and the aggregate of their quotas 
amounted to fifty-three thousand horses. Of these, seventeen 
held manzsabs of from two thousand to five thousand horses, 
and thirty from one hundred to two thousand. The princes of 
Ambar, Marwar, Bikaner, Bundi, Jaisalmer, and Bundalkand held 
mansabs of above one thousand; but Ambar alone, being allied 
to the royal family, had the dignity of five thousand. Such duties, 
though in the first place compulsory, soon came to be coveted 
and regarded as honourable; and thus Akbar gained a double 
victory, securing the good opinion as well as the swords of the 
Rajputs in his aid. A judicious perseverance would have rendered 
the throne of Timur immovable; but the beneficence and toleration 
of Akbar, Jehangir, and Shah Jahan were lost sight of by the 
bigoted and blood-thirsty Aurangzeb, who, though able by his 
commanding genius to hold his empire together during his life- 
time, extinguished in his Hindu subjects every sentiment of 
loyalty and affection which the wisdom of his predecessors had 
kindled. This affection withdrawn, and the weakness of 
Farrukhsiyar substituted for the strength of Aurangzeb, the 
already tottering throne of the Mughals crumbled to pieces. 
Predatory warfare and spoliation rose on its ruins, and a general 
scramble for territory ensued. The Rajput princes thought of 
nothing but re-establishing their independence and adding to 
their lands and power. Old jealousies were not lessened by the 
part which each had played in the hour of ephemeral greatness; 
and the prince of Mewar, who had preserved his blood 
uncontaminated, was at once an object of respect and envy to 
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those who had forfeited the first pretensions of a Rajput. The 
new lands, acquired by these princes whilst basking in court 
favour had made them equal, if not superior, in power to the 
Rana, and they desired that the dignities they had received 
from the sons of Timur should appear as distinguished as his 
ancient title. Hence, while one inscribed on his seal, “the exalted 
in dignity, a prince among princes,” and another, “lord of the 
lords of Ind,” the princes of Mewar preserved their royal 
simplicity, and the sole designation of the chief who, in 1817, 
allied himself to the British Government was “Maharana Bhim 
Singh, son of Arsi.” 


II 


Pratap succeeded to the titles and renown of an illustrious 
house, without a capital, without resources, his kindred and 
clans weakened and dispirited. Yet, possessed by the noble spirit 
of his race, he meditated the recovery of Chittor, the vindication 
of the honour of his house, and the restoration of its power. 
Elevated with. this design, he hurried into conflict with his 
powerful antagonist, nor stopped to calculate the means which 
were opposed to him. Accustomed to read in his country’s annals 
the splendid deeds of his forefathers, he trusted that fortune 
might co-operate with his efforts to overturn the unstable throne 
of Delhi. But while he gave rein to these lofty aspirations, his 
crafty. opponent was undermining them by a scheme of policy 
which, when disclosed, filled his heart with anguish. The wily 
Mughal arrayed against Ptatap his kindred in faith as well as 
in blood. The princes of Marwar, Amber, Bikaner, and even 
Bundi, late his ally, took part with Akbar. Nay, even his own 
brother, Sagarji, deserted him, and received, as the price of his 
treachery, the ancient capital of his race and the title which that 
possession conferred. 

But the magnitude of the peril confirmed the fortitude 
of Pratap, who vowed, in the words of the bard, “to make his 
mother’s milk resplendent.” Single-handed, for a quarter of a 
century, he withstood the combined efforts of the empire; at one 
time carrying destruction into the plains, at another, flying from 
rock to rock, feeding his family from the fruits of his native 
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hills, and rearing the nursling hero Amra amids savage beasts 
and scarce less savage men, a fit heir to his progress and revenge. 
The bare idea that the son of Bappa Rawul should bow the head 
to mortal man was insupportable; and he spurned every overture 
which had submission for its basis, or the degradation of uniting 
his family by marriage with the Tartar. The brilliant acts he 
achieved during that period live in every valley. To recount them 
all, or relate the hardships he sustained, would be to pen what 
would be described as a romance by those who have not traversed 
the country where tradition is yet eloquent of his exploits, nor 
conferred with the descendants of his chiefs, who cherish the 
recollections of the deeds of their ancestors, and melt, as they 
recite them, into manly tears. 

Pratap was nobly supported; and though wealth and fortune 
tempted the fidelity of his retainers, not one was found base 
enough to desert him. The sons of Jaimal shed their blood in 
his cause along with the descendants of Patta; the Chondawats, 
the descendants of Chonda, redoubled their devotion to the fallen 
house; the chief of Dailwara pressed to his standard, as did many 
others, attracted by the very desperation of his fortunes. To 
commemorate the desolation of Chittor, Pratap interdicted to 
himself and his followers every article of luxury or pomp, until 
the insignia of her glory should be redeemed. The gold and silver 
vessels were laid aside for pateras of leaves, their beards were 
left untouched, and their beds were of straw; and to mark yet 
more distinctly their fallen state, the martial nakaras, which always 
sounded in the van of the battle or procession,were commanded 
to follow in the rear. This last sign of the depression of Mewar 
survives to this day. The beard of the prince is still untouched 
by the shears, and though he eats off gold and silver, and sleeps 
on a bed, he places leaves beneath the one and straw under 
the other. 

With the aid of his chiefs Pratap remodelled his government, 
adapting it to the exigencies of the times and to his slender 
resources. New grants were issued with regulations defining the 
service required. Komulmir, now the seat of his government, 
was strengthened, as well as Gogunda and other mountain 
fortresses. Being unable to keep the field in Mewar, he followed 
the system of his ancestors, and commanded his subjects, on 
pain of death, to retire to the mountains. Many tales are told 
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of the unrelenting severity with which he enforced obedience 
to his stem policy. Frequently, with a few horse, he issued forth 
to see that his edicts were obeyed. The silence of the desert 
prevailed in the plains; grass usurped the place of the waving 
corn; the highways were choked with the thorny babul; and 
beasts of prey made their abode in the habitations of his subjects. 
Once, in the midst of his desolation, a single goat-herd, trusting 
to elude observation, disobeyed his prince’s injunction, and 
pastured his flock in the luxuriant meadows of Ontala, on the 
banks of the Banas. After a few questions he was killed and 
hung up in terrorem. By such patriotic severity Pratap rendered 
the. “garden of Rajasthan” of no value to the conqueror, and 
the produce of European markets, already penetrating to the 
Mughal capital, was intercepted on its way from Surat, and 
other ports, and plundered. 

Akbar took the field against the Rajput prince, establishing 
his headquarters at Ajmer. This celebrated fortress, destined 
ultimately to be one of the twenty-two subahs of the Mughal 
empire, had admitted for some time a royal garrison. Maldeo 
of Marwar, who had so ably opposed the usurper Sher Shah, 
was compelled to follow the example of his brother prince, 
Bhagwan Das of Amber, and to place himself at the footstool 
of Akbar. Only two years after Pratap’s accession, after a brave 
but fruitless resistance in Mairtia and Jodhpur, he sent his son, 
Udai Singh, to pay homage to the king. He was received with 
distinction at Nagor, and the title Raja was conferred upon him:. 
Being of uncommon bulk, he was henceforth known as Mota 
Rajha or Udai le gros. He was the first of his race to give a 
daughter in marriage to the Tartar. The bride for which he 
bartered his honour was splendid. Four new provinces, yielding 
£ 200,000 of annual revenue, were given in exchange for Jodha 
Bai, the famous princess who became the mother of the emperor 
Shah Jehan, and whose magnificent tomb is still to be seen at 
Sikandra, not far from that in which Akbar’s remains are 
deposited. With such examples as Marwar and Amber, and with 
less power to resist the temptation, the minor chiefs of Rajasthan, 
with a brave and numerous vassalage, were transformed into 
satraps of Delhi, and in nearly every case their importance was 
increased by the change. 
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But these were fearful odds against Pratap. The arms of his 
country turned upon him, derived additional force from their 
self-degradation, which kindled into jealousy and hatred against 
the magnanimous resolution they lacked the virtue to, imitate. 
When Hindu prejudice was thus violated by every price in 
Rajasthan, the Rana renounced all alliance with those who were 
thus degraded. To the eternal honour of Pratap and his issue 
be it told that, to the very close of the monarchy of the Mughals, 
they refused such alliances not only with the throne, but even 
with their brother princes of Marwar and Amber. It is a proud 
triumph of virtue to be able to record from the autograph letters 
of the most powerful of the Rajput princes, Bukhet Singh and 
Jai Singh, that whilst they had risen to greatness by the surrender 
of principle, as Mewar had decayed from her adherence to it, 
they should solicit, and that humbly, to be readmitted to the 
honour of matrimonial intercourse—”to be purified,” “to be 
regenerated,” “to be made Rajputs”—and that this favour was 
granted only on condition of their abjuring the contaminating 
practice which, for more than a century, had disunited them. 

An anecdote illustrative of the settled repugnance of this 
noble family to sully the purity of its blood may here be related, 
as its result had a material influence on future events. Raja Man, 
who had succeeded to the throne of Amber, was the most 
celebrated of his race, and from him may be dated the rise of 
his country. He was also one of the first chiefs to sacrifice principle 
to expediency; and as Humayun; as has already been related 
espoused a daughter of Bhagwan Das, he was the brother-in- 
law of Akbar. His courage and talents well seconded this 
advantage, and he became the first of the generals of the empire. 
To him Akbar was indebted for half his triumphs. 

Raja Man was returning from the conquest of Sholapur to 
Hindustan when he invited himself to an interview. with Pratap, 
then at Komulmir, who advanced to the Udai Sagar to receive 
him. On the mound which embanks this lake, a feast was 
prepared for the prince of Amber. The board was spread, the 
Raja summoned, and prince Amra appointed to wait upon him; 
but no Rana appeared, for whose absence apologies alleging 
headache were urged by his son, with the request that Raja Man 
would waive all ceremony, receive his welcome, and commence 
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his repast. The prince in a tone at once dignified and respectful, 
replied: “Tell the Rana I can divine the cause of his headache; 
but the error is irremediable, and if he refuses to put a khansa 
before me, who will?” Further subterfuge was useless. The Rana 
appeared and expressed his regret; but added: “I cannot eat with 
a Rajput who has given his daughter to a Toork, and who has 
probably eaten with him.” Raja Man was unwise to have risked 
this disgrace. He left the feast untouched, save for the few grains 
of rice he offered to Andeva, the god of food, observing as he 
withdrew, “It was for the preservation of your honour that we 
sacrificed our own, and gave our sisters and daughters to the 
Toork; but abide in peril, if such be your resolve, for this country 
shall not hold you,” and, mounting his horse, he turned to the 
Rana and said: “If I do not humble your pride, my name is not 
Man;” to which Pratap replied, “he should always be happy to 
meet him;” while some one, in less dignified terms, desired he 
would not forget to bring his phupa, Akbar. The ground was 
deemed unclean where the feast had been spread: it was broken 
up and purified with water of the Ganges, and the chiefs who 
had witnessed the humiliation of one they deemed an apostate, 
bathed and changed their vestments. Every act was reported to 
the emperor, who was exasperated at the insult thus offered to 
himself; and the incident hastened the first of those sanguinary 
battles which have inunortalised the name of Pratap. 

Prince Salim, the heir of Delhi, led the war, guided by the 
counsel of Raja Man and the distinguished apostate son of Sagarji, 
Muhabbat Khan. Pratap trusted to his native hills, and the valour 
of 22,000 Rajputs to withstand the son of Akbar. The range to 
which he was restricted was the mountainous region around 
and chiefly to the west of the new capital. In length from north 
to south it was some eighty miles, and in breadth the same. 
The whole of this space is mountain and forest, valley and 
stream. The approaches to the fortress are defiles with lofty 
perpendicular rocks on either side, and so narrow that two carts 
can scarcely pass each other, but occasionally opening into spaces 
sufficiently capacious to encamp a whole army. Such a place 
was the plain of Haldighati, the scene of this bloody encounter, 
at the base of a col, or a neck of a mountain, which rendered 
it almost inaccessible. Above and below the Rajputs were posted, 
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and on the cliffs and pinnacles overlooking the field of battle 
were the faithful Bhils, armed with their natural weapon, the 
bow and arrow, and with huge stones ready to roll down on 
the enemy. Pratap, with the flower of Mewar, defended the head 
of the pass, and glorious was the struggle for its maintenance. 
Clan after clan followed one another with desperate intrepidity, 
emulating the draining of their prince, who led the crimson 
banner into the hottest part of the field. In vain he strained every 
nerve to encounter Raja Man; but though denied the luxury of 
revenge on his Rajput foe, he made good a passage to where 
Salim commanded. The prince’s guards fell before Pratap, and 
but for the steel plates which defended his houdah, the lance 
of the Rajput would have deprived Akbar of his heir. His steed, 
the gallant Chituc, nobly seconded his lord, and is represented 
in all the historical drawings of this battle with one foot raised 
upon the elephant of the Mughal, while his rider has his lance 
propelled against his foe. The mahawat, destitute of the means 
of defence, was slain, whereupon the infuriated animal, now 
without control, dashed away with his rider. On this spot the 
carnage was immense; the Mughals striving to defend Salim, 
and the heros of Mewar to second their prince, who had already 
received seven wounds. Marked by the royal umbrella, which 
he would not lay aside, and which collected the might of the 
enemy against him, Pratap was thrice rescued from amidst the 
enemy, and was at length nearly overwhelmed, when Manah, 
the chief of Jhala, gave a signal instance of fidelity, and extricated 
him with the loss of his own life. Manah seized upon the insignia 
of Mewar, and, rearing the gold sun over his own head, drew 
after himself the brunt of the battle, while Pratap was forced 
from the field. The noble Jhala fell with all his brave vassals; 
and in remembrance of the deed, his descendants have, Since 
the day of Haldighati, borne the regal ensigns of Mewar, and 
enjoyed “the right hand of her princes.” But their valour was 
unavailing against a force which, besides being vastly superior 
in numbers, had the advantage of field artillery and a dromedary 
corps mounting swivels. Of Pratap’s 22,000 warriors, only 8,000 
quitted the field alive. 

Unattended, the Rana fled on the gallant Chituc, who had 
borne him through the day, and who saved him now by leaping 
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a mountain stream when closely pursued by two Mughal chiefs, 
whom this impediment momentarily checked. But Chituc, like 
his master, was wounded. Pratap’s pursuers were gaining the 
flash from the flinty rock announced them at his very heels, 
when there fell on his ear, in the broad accent of his native 
tongue, the salutation ho! nila ghora ra aswar! (ho! rider of the 
blue horse!) and, looking back, he beheld but a single horseman 
—that horseman his brother. 

Sukta, whose personal enmity to Pratap had made him a 
traitor to Mewar, beheld from the ranks of Akbar the “blue 
horse” flying unattended. Resentment was extinguished, and a 
feeling of affection mingling with sad and humiliating 
recollections, took possession of his heart. He joined in the pursuit, 
but only to slay the pursuers, who fell beneath his lance; and 
now, for the first time in their lives, the two brothers embraced 
in friendship. Here, too, Chituc fell, and as the Rana unbuckled 
his caparison to place it upon Ankaro, presented to him by his 
brother, the noble steed expired. An altar was raised, and yet 
marks the spot where Chituc died; and the entire scene may 
be seen painted on the walls of half the houses of the capital. 

The greeting between the princes was necessarily shgrt, but 
Sukta quitted his brother with the assurance of reunion at the 
first safe opportunity. On rejoining Salim, the truth of his words 
was greatly doubted when he related that Pratap had not only, 
slain his pursuers, but Ankaro as well. Salim pledged his word 
to spare him if he related the truth, and Sukta replied: “The 
burden of a kingdom is on my brother’s shoulders, and I could 
not witness his danger without defending him.” Salim kept his 
word, but dismissed the future head of the Suktawats from his 
service. Sukta joined Pratap at Udaipur. On his way thither, he 
captured Bhainsror. His brother made him a grant of the conquest, 
and it long remained the chief abode of his descendants. 

Of the Rana’s kin, 500 were slain in the battle of Haldighati. 
The ex-prince of Gwalior, with his own and 150 Tuar retainers 
paid the debt of gratitude with their lives. Since their expulsion 
by Babur, they had found sanctuary in Mewar, whose princes 
diminished their feeble revenues to maintain inviolable the rites 
of hospitality. Manah lost 150 of his vassals, and every house 
of Mewar mourned its chief support. 
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Elate with victory, Salim left the hills. The rainy season had 
set in, which impeded operation, and obtained for Pratap a few 
months of repose; but with the spring the foe returned, and he 
was again defeated. He then took post in Komulmir, which was 
at once invested by Shabaz Khan. Here he made a gallant and 
protracted resistance, and did not retire till insects rendered the 
water of the “Nogan” well, their sole resource, impure. This 
circumstance is imputed to the treachery of the Deora chief of 
Abu, who had gone over to Akbar. Pratap withdrew to Chaond, 
in the heart of the mountainous tract on the south-west of Mewar; 
while the Sonigura chief defended the place to the last. He was 
slain in the final assault, and by his side fell the chief bard of 
Mewar, who inspired by his deeds as well as by his song the 
spirit of resistance to the “ruthless king”. 

On the fall of Komulmir, the castle of Gogunda was invested 
by Raja Man. Muhammad Khan took possession of Udaipur, and 
Farid Khan approached Choand from the south. Thus beset on 
every side, dislodged from his most secret retreats, and hunted 
from glen to glen, there appeared no hope for Pratap. Yet even 
whilst his pursuers deemed him panting in some obscure lurking 
place, he would, by mountain signals, reassemble his bands and 
assail them unawares. By a skillful movement, Farid Khan was 
blocked up in a defile, and his force cut-off to a man. The 
Mughals became weary of combating their ubiquitous enemy; 
and once more the monsoon, swelling the mountain streams, 
brought respite to Pratap. 

Years thus rolled away, each ending with a diminution of 
his means and an increase to his misfortunes. His family was 
his chief cause of anxiety; he dreaded their captivity—an 
apprehension often on the point of being realised. On one occasion 
they were saved by the faithful Bhils, who carried them in wicker 
baskets and concealed them in the tin mines of Jaora, where they 
guarded and fed them. Bolts and rings are still preserved in the 
trees about Jaora and Chaond to which baskets the only cradles 
of the royal children of Mewar, were suspended to preserve 
them from the tiger and the wolf. Yet amid such complicated 
evils, the fortitude of Pratap remained unshaken, and a spy sent 
by Akbar described how he saw the Rajputs and his chiefs 
seated at a scanty meal, maintaining all the etiquette observed 
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in prosperity, the Rana bestowing the dunah on the most 
deserving, which, though only of the fruits of the country, was 
received with all the reverence of better days. 

But there were times when the wants of those dearer to him 
than his own life almost drove him to frenzy. His wife was 
insecure even in the mountain cave, and daily his children wept 
around him for food. Meals ready prepared had frequently to 
be abandoned for want of opportunity to eat them. Once his 
queen and his son’s wife had prepared a few cakes from the 
flour of the meadow grass, of which one was given to each child; 
half for the present, the rest for a future meal. Pratap was stretched 
beside them pondering on his misfortunes, when a piercing cry 
from his daughter roused him from his reflections. A wild cat 
had darted on the reserved portion of the food, and the starving 
child shrieked with despair. Until that moment his fortitude had 
been unsubdued. He had beheld his sons and his kindred fall 
around him on the field without emotion—"for this the Rajput 
was born”; but the iamentation of his children for food unmanned 
him. He cursed the name of royalty if only to be enjoyed on 
such conditions, and he demanded of Akbar a mitigation of his 
hardships. 

Overjoyed at this indication of submission, the emperor 
commanded public rejoicings, and exultingly showed the letter 
to Prithvi Raj, a brother of the prince of Bikaner, who had been 
compelled to follow the victorious car of Akbar. The state of 
Bikaner had recently grown out of the Rathors of Marwar, and, 
being exposed on the flats of the desert, had been able to offer 
but little resistance. Prithvi Raj was one of the most gallant 
cavaliers of the age, and, like the Troubadour princes of the 
west, he could grace a cause with elegant verse as well as aid 
it with the sword: indeed, in an assembly of the bards of 
Rajasthan, the palm of merit was unanimously awarded to the 
Rathor cavalier. He adored the very name of Pratap, and Akbar’s 
intelligence filled him with grief. With all the warmth and 
frankness of his nature, he told the king that the letter was the 
forgery of some foe to the fame of the Rajput prince. “I know 
him well,” he said; “for your crown he would not submit to 
your terms”. He requested and obtained permission to transmit 
by his courier a letter to Pratap, ostensibly to ascertain the fact 
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of his submission, but in reality with a view to prevent it. The 
stirring couplets which composed the missive were to the 
following effect: “The hopes of the Hindu rest on the Hindu; 
yet the Rana forsakes them. But for Pratap, all would be placed 
on the same level by Akbar; our chiefs have lost their valour 
and our females their honour. Akbar is the broker in the market 
of our race: all has he purchased but the son of Udai; he is 
beyond his price. Despair has driven many to this mart to witness 
their dishonour: from such infamy the descendant of Hamir 
alone has been preserved. The world asks, whence the concealed 
aid of Pratap? He has no aid but the soul of manliness and his 
sword; with them well has he maintained the khatir’s pride. This 
broker in the market of men will one day be over-reached; he 
cannot live for ever: than will our race come to Pratap for the 
seed of the Rajput to sow in our desolate fields. To him all look 
for its preservation, that its purity may again become resplendent”. 

This effusion of the Rathor was equal to 10,000 men; it nerved 
the drooping mind of Pratap, and roused him into action, for 
it was a noble incentive to find every eye of his race fixed upon 
him. Unable any longer to hold his own in Mewar, he determined 
to lead his Sisodias to the Indus, plant the crimson banner on 
the insular capital of the Sogdi, and leave a resort between 
himself and his inexorable foe. With his family and all that was 
yet noble in Mewar, he descended the Aravalli, and had reached 
the confines of the desert when an incident occurred which 
caused him to change his plans, and to continue a dweller in 
the land of his forefathers. To Bhama Sah belongs the honour 
of having saved his country at this critical juncture. He was the 
Rana’s minister—an office which had long been hereditary in 
his family; and he now offered to his master the accumulated 
wealth of himself and his ancestors, which, with other resources, 
is stated to have been sufficient for the maintenance of 25,000 
men for twelve years. This magnificent offering enabled Pratap 
once more to collect his bands; and, while his foes imagined 
that he was endeavouring to effect a retreat through the desert, 
he fell suddenly on Shabaz in his camp at Deweir and cut his 
troops to pieces. The fugitives were pursued to Amait, whose 
garrison suffered the same fate. Ere the royal forces could recover 
from their consternation at this astonishing resurrection, 
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Komulmir was assaulted and taken; Abdulla and his garrison 
were put to the sword, and thirty-two other fortified posts were 
carried by surprise, the troops being put to death without mercy. 
In one short campaign, Pratap recovered the whole of Mewar, 
except Chittor, Ajmer, and Mandalgarh; and as some slight return 
to Raja Man, who had fulfilled to the latter his threat that Pratap 
should “live in peril,” he invaded Amber, and sacked its chief 
mart of commerce, Malpura. 

Udaipur was also regained, though this acquisition was so 
unimportant as scarcely to merit remark. In all likelihood it was 
abandoned by Akbar from the difficulty of defending it when 
all round had submitted to Pratap, though the annals ascribe 
the event to a generous sentiments of the emperor, prompted 
by his great khankhanan, Abul Fazil, whose mind appears to have 
been captivated by the actions of the Rajput prince. For the 
repose which he enjoyed during the latter years of his life, Pratap 
was indebted to a combination of causes. In the main it is to 
be attributed to the fact that Akbar had found new fields for 
his ambition in the south, though full weight must also be given 
to the influence which the conduct of the Hindu prince had 
exerted, not only upon Akbar, but upon the many Rajput princes 
who swelled his train, and whose inclinations it would have 
been dangerous to treat with indifference. , 

Repose was, however, no boon to Pratap. A mind such as 
his could enjoy no tranquillity while, from the summit of the 
pass which guarded Udaipur, his eye embraced the kangras of 
Chittor, to which he knew that he must ever be a stranger. 
Burning for the redemption of the glory of his race, the mercy 
thus shown to him was more difficult of endurance than the 
pangs of Tantalus. Imagine the warrior, yet in manhood’s prime, 
broken with fatigue and covered with scars, casting a wistful 
eye to the rock stained with the blood of his fathers, whilst in 
the “dark chamber” of his mind the scenes of glory-enacted there 
appeared with unearthly lustre. First the youthful Bappa, on 
whose head was the “mor he had won from the Mori’; next, 
the warlike Samarsi, arming for the last day of Rajput 
independence, to die with Prithvi Raj on the banks of the Caggar. 
Again, descending the steep of Chittor, the twelve sons of Arsi, 
the crimson banner floating around each, while from the 
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embattled rock the guardian goddess looks down on the carnage 
which is to secure a perpetuity of sway. Again, in all the pomp 
of sacrifice the Deola chief, succeeded in turn by Jaimal and 
Patta, and, like the Pallas of Rajasthan, the Chondawat dame 
leading her daughter into the ranks of destruction, and at last 
clouds of darkness dim the walls of Chittor and out of them 
Udai Singh appears flying from the rock to which the honour 
of the house is united. 

Aghast at the picture his mind had portrayed, imagine him 
turning to contemplate his own condition, indebted for a cessation. 
of persecution to the most revolting sentiment that can assail 
an heroic mind—compassion, compared with which scorn is 
endurable, contempt even enviable. These he could retaliate, but 
for the high-minded, the generous Rajput, to be the object of 
that sickly sentiment, pity, was more oppressive than the arms 
of his foe. A premature decay assailed the pride of Rajasthan; 
a mind diseased prayed on an exhausted frame, and prostrated 
him in the very summer of his days. The last moments of Pratap 
were an appropriate commentary on his life, which he terminated 
like the Carthagenian, swearing his successor to eternal conflict 
with the enemies of his country’s independence. 

A powerful sympathy is excited by the picture which is 
drawn of this last scene. The dying hero is represented in a lowly 
dwelling; his chiefs—the faithful companions of many of a 
glorious day—await round his pallet the dissolution of their 
prince. A groan of mental anguish makes Salumbra enquire 
what afflicts his soul that it cannot depart in peace? “It lingers”, 
is the reply, “for some consolatory pledge that my country shall 
not be abandoned to the Toork;” and with the death pang on 
him, he relates an incident which had guided his estimate of 
his son’s disposition, and led him to fear that, for personal ease, 
he would forego the remembrance of his own and his country’s 
wrongs. On the banks of the Peshoda, he tells them, he and 
his men had constructed a few hunts to protect them from the 
inclemency of the rains in the days of their distress. Prince Amra 
forgot the lowliness of the dwelling, and a projecting bamgpo 
of the roof caught the folds of his turban and dragged it off 
as he entered. A hasty ejaculation disclosed his annoyance, and 
Pratap, observing it, formed the opinion that his son would 
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never withstand the hardships to be endured in their cause. 
“These sheds,” said the dying prince, “will gave way to 
sumptuous dewllings, thus generating the love of ease; and the 
independence of Mewar, which we have bled to maintain, will 
be sacrificed to luxury. And you, “my chiefs,” he added, “will 
follow the pernicious example.” They pledged themselves, and 
became guarantees for the prince, “by the throne of Bappa 
Rawul,” that they would not permit mansions to be raised till 
Mewar had recovered her independence; and then the soul of 
Pratap was satisfied, and he expired in peace. 

Thus closed the life of a Rajput whose memory is even now 
idolised by every Sisodia, and will continue to be so, till renewed 
oppression shall extinguish the remaining sparks of patriotic 
feeling. It is worthy the attention of those who influence the 
destinies of states in more favoured climes to estimate the intensity 
of feeling which could arm this prince to oppose the resources 
of a small principality against what was at that time one of the 
most powerful empires of the world, whose armies were more 
numerous and far more efficient than any ever led by the Persian 
against the liberties of Greece. Had Mewar possessed her 
Thucydides or her Xenophon, neither the wars of the Peloponesus 
nor the retreat of the “ten thousand” would have yielded more 
diversified incidents; for the historic muse than the deeds of this 
brilliant reign. Undaunted heroism, inflexible fortitude, 
perseverance which “keeps honour bright,” with fidelity such 
as no other nation can boast, were the materials opposed to 
soaring ambition, commanding talents, unlimited means, and the 
fervour of religious zeal; all, however, insufficient to contend 
with one unconquerable mind. There is not a pass in the Alpine 
Aravalli that is not sanctified by some deed of Pratap—some 
brilliant victory or more glorious defeat. Haldighati is the 
Thermopylae of Mewar: the field of Deweir is her Marathon. 

Of the seventeen sons of Pratap, Amra, who succeeded him, 
was the eldest. From the early age of eight he had been his 
father’s constant companion, and the parmer of his toils and 
dangers. Instructed in every act of mountain strife, and familiar 
with its perils, he entered on his career in the very flower of 
manhood, already attended by sons able to maintain, whatever 
his sword might recover of his patrimony. Akbar survived Pratap 
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nearly eight years. The vast field in which he had now to exert 
the resources of his mind necessarily withdrew him from a scene 
where even success ill repaid the sacrifies made to attain it, and 
Amra was left in complete repose during the remainder as this 
monarch’s life. An extended reign of more than half a century 
enabled the Mughal to consolidate the vast empire he had erected, 
while the form of government which he established affords 
incontestable proof both of his genius and his natural benevolence. 
It is a proud tribute to the memory of Akbar that his name is 
united with that of his rival Pratap in numerous traditionary 
couplets honourable to both; and if the Rajput bard naturally 
emblazons first on his page the virtues of his own hero, he 
admits that none other but Akbar can stand comparison with 
him; thereby confirming the eulogy of the imperial historian who 
observes, in summing up his master’s character, that “if he 
sometimes did things beneath the dignity of a great king, he 
never did anything unworthy of a good man.” 

Amra remodelled the institutions of his country, made a new 
assessment of the lands and distribution of the fiefs, established 
the gradation of ranks as it now exists, and regulated the 
sumptuary laws even to the tie of a turban. Many of these laws 
are to be seen engraved on pillars of stone in various parts of 
the country. But the repose he enjoyed was not without its dangers, 
and at one time seemed likely to bring about the realisation of 
his father’s prophetic fears. Amra constructed for himself a palace 
on the banks of the lake, named after himself the “abode of 
immortality”, remarkable for its Gothic contrast to the splendid 
marble edifice erected by his predecessors, and now the abode 
of the princes of Mewar, yet a residence by no means devoid 
of stately luxury, and one ill calculated to foster the memory 
of his father’s admonitions. 

Jehangir having been four years on the throne, and, having 
overcome all internal dissensions, resolved to signalise his reign 
by the subjugation of the only prince who had disdained to 
acknowledge the paramount power of the Mughals. Amra, 
between the love of ease and reputation, wavered as to the 
course he should adopt; nor were sycophants wanting who 


Counselled ignorable ease and peaceful sloth, 
Not peace: 
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and dared to prompt his following the universal contagion by 
accepting the imperial firman. In such a state of mind the chiefs 
found him when they went to his new abode to warn him to 
prepare for the emergency. The gallant Chondawats, recalling 
the dying behest of their late prince, demanded its fulfilment; 
and urged every argument their patriotism could devise to rouse 
their apathetic leader to action. 

A magnificent mirror of European manufacture adorned the 
embryo palace. Animated with a noble resentment at the inefficacy 
of his appeal to the better feelings of his prince, the chieftain 
of Salumbra hurled the “slave of th2 carpet” against the splendid 
bauble, and, starting up, seized his sovereign by the arm and 
moved him from his throne. “To horse, chiefs!” he exclaimed, 
“and preseive from infamy the son of Pratap. A burst of anger 
followed the seeming indignity, and patriot was branded with 
the harsh name of traitor; but with his sacred duty in view, and 
supported by every vassal of note, he calmly disregarded the 
insult. Compelled to mount his horse, and surrounded by the 
veterans of all the chivalry of Mewar, Amra’s passion vented 
itself in tears of indignation. In such a mood the cavalcade 
descended the ridge, and had reached the spot where the temple 
of Jaggannath now stands, when the prince recovered from his 
fit of passion—the tears ceased to flow, and making a courteous 
salutation, he entreated forgiveness for his omission of respect; 
and more especially expressing his gratitude to Salumbra, he 
said: “Lead on, nor shall you ever have to regret your late 
sovereign.” Elevated with every sentiment of generosity and 
valour, they passed on to Dewier, where they encountered the 
royal army, led by the brother of the Khankhanan, as it entered 
the pass, and, after a long and sanguinary combat, gained a 
complete victory. 

The honours of the day are chiefly attributed to the brave 
Rana, uncle of the Rana, and ancestor of the numerous clans 
called after him at the Kanawats. A truce followed this battle, 
but it was of short duration, for another and yet more murderous 
conflict took place in the spring of 1606, in the pass of Rampur, 
where the imperial army, under its leader Abdulla, was almost 
exterminated, though with the loss of the best and bravest of 
the Sisodia chiefs. A feverish exultation was the fruit of this 
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victory, which shed a hectic flush of glory over the declining 
days of Mewar, when the crimson banner once more floated 
throughout the province of Godwar. 

Alarmed at these successive defeats Jehangir, preparatory 
to equipping a fresh army, determined to establish a new Rana, 
and to instal him in the ancient seat of power, Chittor, hoping 
thus to withdraw from the standard of Amra many of his 
adherents. The experiment evinced at least a knowledge of their 
prejudices; but; to the honour of Rajput fidelity, it failed. Sugra, 
who abandoned Pratap and went over the Akbar, was selected; 
the sword of sovereignty was girded on him by the emperor's 
own hands; and under the escort of a Mughal force, he took 
possession of his ruined capital. For seven years Sugra had a 
spurious homage paid to him. But it is gratifying to record that 
not even by this recreant son of Chittor could the impressions 
formed in contemplating the scenes around him be resisted; and 
Sugra, though flinty as the rock to a brother and a nephew, was 
unable to support the silent rebuke of the altars of the heroes 
of his race, and, at length, sending for Amra, he handed over 
to him Chittor, and himself retired to Ranthambhor. Sometime 
after, upon going to court, and being upbraided by Jehangir, 
he drew his dagger and slew himself in the emperor’s presence— 
an end worthy of such a traitor. 

Amra took possession of the seat of his ancestors; but wanting 
the means to put it in defence, the acquisition did little more 
than increase the temporary exultation. With Chittor the Rana 
acquired, by surrender or assault, possession of no less ‘than 
eighty of the chief towns and fortresses of Mewar, amongst them 
being Ontala, the siege of which is famous for one of the most 
extraordinary exhibitions of Rajput courage recc rded in the annals 
of Rajasthan. The right to lead the herole (vanguard), which had 
for generations belonged to the Chondawats, was on this occasion 
disputed by the Suktawats, whose wellknown valour went far 
to justify their claim. The sword would have decided the matter, 
but for the tact of the prince. “The herole to the clan which first 
enters Ontala” was his decision, which was readily accepted by 
the Suktawats, while their rivals could no longer plead their 
right when such a gauntlet was thrown down for its maintenance. 

Ontala is about eighteen miles east of Udaipur, commanding 
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the road leading to the ancient capital. It is situated on rising 
ground, with a stream flowing beneath its walls, which are of 
solid masonry, lofty, and with round towers at intervals. In the 
centre was the Governor's house, also fortified. The stronghold 
could be entered but by a single gateway. The clans moved off 
at the same time, some hours before dawn—Ontala the goal, 
the herole the reward. The Suktawats made directly for the 
gateway, which they reached as the day broke. The foe were 
taken by surprise, but the walls were soon manned and the 
action commenced. The Chondawats, less skilled in topography, 
had traversed a swamp which retarded them, but through which 
they dashed, fortunately meeting a guide in a shepherd of Ontala. 
With more foresight than their rivals, they had brought ladders. 
The chief led the escalade, but a ball rolled him back amidst 
his vassals. The next in rank and kin took the command. He 
was one of those arrogant, reckless Rajputs, who signalised 
themselves, wherever, there was danger, and his common 
appellation was the “Benda Thakur,” or the “mad chief” of 
Deogarh. When his leader fell, he rolled the body in his scarf; 
then tying it on his back, scaled the wall, and having cleared 
the way before him with his lance, he threw it over the parapet 
of Ontala, shouting, “The vanguard to the Chondawat! we are 
first in!” Meanwhile, the Suktawat, depending on the elephant 
he rode, was trying to force the gate, but its projecting spikes 
deterred the animal from applying his strength. His men were 
falling thick around him, and a shout from the other party made 
him dread their success. He descended from his seat, placed his 
body on the spikes, and commanded the driver, on pain of 
instant death, to propel the elephant against him. The gates gave 
way, and over the body of their chief, his clan rushed-into the 
fortress with the victorious cry of the Chondawats ringing in 
their ears. The Mughal garrison was overpowered and put to 
the sword; the standard of Mewar waved over the castle; but 
the leading of the vanguard remained with the descendants of 
Chanda. 

It will not be unfitting if we here give some account of the 
rise of the Suktawats, with whom is materially connected the 
future history of Mewar. Sukta was the second of the twenty-four 
sons of Udai Singh. When only five years of age, he discovered 
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that fearless temperament which marked his manhood. The 
armourer having brought a new dagger to try its edge by the 
usual proof on thinly spread cotton, the child asked the Rana 
“if it was not meant to cut flesh and bones,” and seizing it tried 
it on his own little hand. The blood gushed on the carpet, but 
he betrayed no symptom of pain or surprise. His father, recalling, 
perhaps, the prediction of the astrologers, who, in casting Sukta’s 
horoscope, had announced that he was to be the “bane of Mewar,” 
forthwith commanded that he should be put to death. The child 
was carried off for the purpose, but was saved, by the Salumbra 
chief, who arrested the fiat, sped to the Rana, and begged his 
life as a boon, promising, having no heirs, to educate him as 
the future head of the Chondawats. The chief had children in 
his old age, and while he was wavering between the child of 
his adoption and his own issue, the young Sukta was sent for 
to court by his brother Pratap. For sometime the two brothers 
lived together on the most amicable footing; but one day whilst 
hunting a dispute arose which grew so bitter that Pratap suggested 
that they should decide it by single combat. Sukta was nothing 
loth; but as they took their ground and: were about to charge 
together, the purohit rushed between them, and implored them 
not to bring ruin on their house. His appeal being in vain, the 
priest saw but one way to prevent the unnatural strife. He drew 
his dagger, and, plunging it into his breast, fell a lifeless corpse 
between the combatants. Appalled at the horrid deed, “the blood 
of a priest on their heads,” they desisted from their infatuated 
aim. Pratap, waving his hand, commanded Sukta to quit his 
dominions; and the latter, his pride unsubdued, carried his 
resentment to Akbar. Parap performed with the obsequies of 
his faithful servant many expiatory rites, and made an irrevocable 
grant of Salaira to his son, which is still enjoyed by his 
descendants, while a small column yet identifies the spot of 
sacrifice to fidelity. Sukta and Pratap never saw each other again 
until their romantic meeting after the battle of Haldighati. 
This son, tutored by the great Muhabbat Khan, fared no better 
than Parvez; he was routed and slain. But the Hydra was 
indestructible; and every victory, while it cost the best blood of 
Mewar, only multiplied the number of her foes. Seventeen pitched 
battles had the illustrious Rajput fought since the death of his 
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father; but the loss of his experienced veterans withered the 
laurels of victory, nor had he sufficient repose either to husband 
his forces, or to rear his young heros to replace their dead sires. 
Another and yet mightier army was assembled under Prince 
Khuram, the ablest of the sons of Jehangir, and better known in 
history as the emperor Shah Jehan. Again did the Rana with his 
son Kurran collect the might of the hills; but a handful of warriors 
was all their muster to meet the host of Delhi, and the “crimson 
banner” which for more than eight hundred years had waved in 
proud independence over the heads of the Gehlotes, was now to 
be abased to the son of Jehangir. The emperor’s own pen shall 
narrate the termination of this strife. 

“The eighth year of my reign, I determined to move to 
Ajmer, and to send my fortunate son Khuram before me; and 
having fIxed the moment of departure I despatched him with 
magnificent khilats, and elephant, horse, sword, shield, and dagger, 
and besides his usual force, I added 12,000 horses under Azim 
Khan, and presented to all the officers of his army suitable 
gratifications. 

“In the’ ninth year of my reign, while seated on my throne, 
in an auspicious moment, the elephant Alam Goman, with 
seventeen others, male and female, captured from the Rana, were 
sent by my son and presented to me. The next day I went abroad 
mounted on Alam Goman, to my great satisfaction, and 
distributed gold in great quantity. 

“Pleasing intelligence arrived of the intention of Rana Amra 
Singh to repair and make his obeisance to me. My fortunate son 
had established my authority and garrisons in divers strong- 
holds of the Rana’s country, which owing to the malign influence 
of the water and the air, its barrenness and inaccessibility, it was 
deemed impossible to bring under subjection; yet from the 
perpetual over-running of the country by my armies, without 
regard to the heat or the rains, and the capture and imprisonment 
of the wives and children of many of the men of rank of the 
country, the Rana was at length reduced to acknowledge the 
despair to which he was driven, and that a further continuance 
of such distress would be attended with utter ruin, with the 
choice of captivity, or of being forced to abandon his country. 
He, therefore, determined to make his submission, and sent two 
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of his chiefs, Supkuran and Heridas, to my son Khuram, to 
represent that if he would forgive, and take him by the hand, 
he would pay his respects to him, and would send his eldest 
son Kurran to attend and serve the emperor, as did other. Hindu 
princes; but that on account of his years, he would hold himself 
excused from attending in person. 

“I was greatly rejoiced at this event happening under my 
own reign, and I commanded that these, the ancient possessors 
of the country, should not be driven from it. The fact is that 
the Rana Amra Singh and his ancestors were proud, and confident 
in the strength and inaccessibility of their mountainous country 
and its strongholds, and had never beheld a king of Hindustan, 
nor made obeisance to one. I was desirous, in my own fortunate 
time, that the opportunity should not slip my hands; instantly, 
therefore, on the representation of my son, I forgave the Rana, 
and sent a friendly firman that he might rest assured of my 
protection and care, and imprinted thereon, as a solemn testimony 
of my sincerity, my ‘five fingers’; I also wrote to my son that, 
by any means, by which it could.. be brought about, to, treat 
this illustrious one according to his own heart’s wishes. My son 
despatched the firman by the chiefs Supkuran and Heridas, with 
assurances to the Rana that he might rely on my generosity and 
esteem; and it was agreed that on the 28th of the month he 
should repair to my son. 

“Having gone to Ajmer to hunt, Mahmud Beg, a servant 
of my son Khuram, arrived and presented a letter from him, 
and stated to me verbally that the Rana had met my son. On 
receiving this news, I presented Mahmud Beg with an elephant, 
horse, and dagger, and gave him the title of Zulfikar Khan. 

“The Rana, with due attention to etiquette, as other vassals 
of the empire paid his respects to my son, and presented him 
with a celebrated ruby, and various arms inlaid with gold, seven 
elephants of great price, which had remained after -those 
previously captured, and nine horses. My son received him with 
pricely generosity and courtesy, and the Rana, taking him by 
the knee, requested to be forgiven. My son raised him and gave 
him every assurance of countenance and protection, and 
presented him with suitable khilats, and elephant, horses, and 
a sword. Though he had not one hundred persons in his train 
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worthy to be dignified with khilats, yet 120 khilats, 50 horses and 
12 jewelled aigrettes were bestowed upon them. The custom, 
however of these princes being that the heir and the father never 
visit together, he observed this usage, and Kurran, his declared 
successor, did not accompany the Rana Sultan Khuram, the 
same day gave Amra Singh his leave, and forthwith the son 
arrived; whereupon Sultan Khuram repaired with him to me. 

“In my interview with Sultan Khuram on his arrival at Ajmer, 
he represented that if it was my pleasure, he would present the 
prince Kurran to me, whom I accordingly desired him to bring. 
He arrived and paid his respects, and his rank was commanded 
to be, at the request of my son, immediately on my right hand. 
As Kurran, owing to the rude life he hed led in his natives hills, 
was extremely shy, and unused to the pageantry and experience 
of a court, in order to reconcile him and give him confidence, 
I daily gave him some testimony of my regard and protection, 
and on the second day of his. service, I gave him a jewelled 
dagger, and on the third a choice steed of Irak with rich caparison; 
and on the same day I took him with me to the queen’s court, 
when the queen, Nurjehan, presented him with a splendid Khilat, 
elephant and horse caparisoned, sword, etc. I gave him three 
royal hawks, and three falcons trained to the hand, a coat of 
mail, chain and plate armour, and two rings of value; and on 
the last day of the month, carpets, state cushions, perfumes, 
vessels of gold, and a pair of the bullocks of Gujarat. 

“In the tenth year of my reign, I gave prince Kurran leave 
to depart; when I bestowed upon him an elephant, a horse, a 
pearl necklace valued at 50,000 rupees ($ 6250). From the day 
of his repairing to my court to that of his departure, the value 
of the gifts I presented to him exceeded 10 lakhs of rupees ($ 
125,000), exclusive of 110 horses, 5 elephants, and the gifts of 
my son Khuram. I sent Mubarak Khan along with him, who 
carried for me various confidential messages to the Rana. In the 
same year of my teign, Jaggat Singh, son of Kurran, aged twelve 
years, arrived at my court, and paid his respects, and presented 
the arzis (petitions) of his father and grandfather. His countenance 
carried the impression of his illustrious extraction, and I delighted 
his heart with presents and ‘kindness. At his departure, I presented 
him with 20,000 rupees, a horse, elephant, and khilat; and to 
Heridas, his preceptor, 5,000 rupees, a horse, and khilat. 
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“In the eleventh year of my reign, statues of the Rana and 
Kurran were sculptured in white marble, and I commanded that 
they should be placed in the gardens at Agra. The same year 
I received intimation that Sultan Khuram had entered the territory 
of the Rana, and had exchanged visits with him and his son; 
and that from the tribute, consisting of seven elephants, 
twenty-seven saddle horses, trays of jewels, and ornaments of 
gold, my son took three horses, and returned all the rest, and 
engaged that prince Kurran and 1,500 Rajput horses should remain 
with him in the wars. 

“In the thirteenth year of my reign, prince Kurran repaired 
to my court at Sindla, to congratulate me on my victories and 
the conquest of the Dekhan, and presented 100 gold mohurs, 
1,000 rupees, and gold ornaments and jewels to the value of 
21,000 rupees. 

“In the fourteenth year of my reign, I received intelligence 

. of the death of Rana Amar Singh. To Bhim Singh his on, and 
Jaggat Singh, his grandson, who were in attendance on me, I 
gave khilats; and I despatched Raja Kishore Das with a firm an 
conferring benefits and the dignity of Rana on prince Kurran, 
the khilat being accompanied by the robe of investiture, choice 
horses, and a letter of condolence suitable to the occasion. In 
the firman, I expressed to Rana Kurran my desire that his son, 
with his contingent, should attend me.” 

To have generalised the details of the royal historian would 
have been to lessen the interest of this important period in the 
annals of Mewar. Jehangir merits to have his exultation described 
by his own pen. With his self-gratulation, he bears fult testimony 
to the galiant and long-protracted resistance of the Rajput; and 
while he impartially, though rather erroneously, estimates their 
motives and means of opposition, he does Amra ample justice 
in the declaration that he did not yield until he had but the 
alternative of captivity or exile; and with a magnanimity above 
all praise, he records the Rajput prince’s salvo for his dignity, 
“that he would hold himself excused from attending the emperor 
in person.” The simple and naive declaration of his joy, his 
“going abroad” on Alam Coman on hearing of the Rana’s 
submission, is far more effective than the most pompous 
description of public rejoicing. But there is a heart-stirring 
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philanthropy in the conduct of the Mughal which does him 
immortal honour; and in commanding his son “to treat the 
illustrious one according to his heart’s wishes,” though he had 
so long and so signally foiled the royal armies, he proved himself 
worthy of the good fortune he acknowledges, and well shows 
his sense of the superiority of the chief of all the Rajputs by 
placing the heir of Mewar even above the princes of his own 
horse, immediately “on his right hand”. Whether attempting to 
relieve the shyness of Kurran, or to set forth the princely 
appearance of Jaggat Singh, we see the same amiable feeling 
operating to lighten the chains of the conquered. But the shyness 
of Kurran deserves a nobler term; he felt the degradation which 
neither the status raised to them, the right hand of the monarch, 
the dignity of a “commander of five thousand,” nor even the 
restoration of the long-alienated territory, could neutralise, when 
the kingdom to which he was heir was called a fief, and himself, 
the descendant of a hundred kings, the vassal of the empire, 
under whose banner which his ancestors had so courageously 
opposed, he was now to follow with a contingent of 1,500 Rajput 
horses. 

Seldom has subjugated authority met with such consideration; 
yet to a lofty mind like Amra’s, this conscious condescension 
but increased the severity of endurance. In the bitterness of his 
heart, he cursed the magnanimity of Khuram, whose Rajput 
descent and sympathies, more than the force of arms, had induced 
him to surrender; for Khuram asked but the friendship of the 
Rajput as the price of peace, and agreed to withdraw every 
Muhammedan from Mewar if the Rana would consent to receive 
the emperor's firman outside the walls of his capital. This his 
proud soul rejected, and though he visited Prince Khuram as 
a friend, he spurned the proposition of acknowledging a superior, 
or receiving the rank and titles awaiting such an admission. The 
noble Amra, who 


. .. rather than be less, 
Preferred not to be at all, 


took the resolution to abdicate the throne he could no longer 
hold but at the will of another. Assembling his chiefs, and 
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disclosing his determination, he made the tika on his son’s 
forehead, and, observing that the honour of Mewar was now 
in his hands, forthwith left the capital, and secluded himself in 
the Nauchoki, nor did he from thai hour cross its threshold but 
to have his ashes deposited with those of his fathers. 

All comment is superfluous on such a character as that of 
Rana Amra. He was worthy of Pratap and his race. He possessed 
the physical as well as the mental qualities of a hero, and was 
the tallest and strongest of all the princes of Mewar. He was 
not so fair as others of his race, and he had a reserve bordering 
on gloominess, doubtless occasioned by his reverses, for it was 
not natural to him or to his family. He was beloved by his chiefs 
for the qualities they most esteemed, generosity and valour, and 
by his subjects for his justice and charity, of which we can judge 
from his edicts, many of which yet live on the column or the 
rock. 


Itt 


The history of Rajputana is a fascinating study; it abounds in 
the unusual, the romantic and the chivalrous. With an inhospitable 
land as their background, the Rajputs—Sisodias and Rathors, 
Kachhwahas and Bhatis, Chauhans and Pramars-raised up a 
building which gathered around and in it all that was noble. 
Many have been the pilgrims who were attracted to it, but the 
corner which has been built by the doughty deeds of the Sisodias 
has had the largest amount of homage. And there the niche in 
which Rana Pratap stand has become the holiest of the holy. 
He stands for all that is usually associated with that. romantic 
word, Rajput, arid more. If courage was the distinguishing badge 
of the Rajputs, Pratap had more than his share of it; if unflinching 
resolution and indomitable will ever made a hero of a man, 
Pratap was one. If ever a man fought against fearful odds and 
pulled through them, it was he. Men have shrank back from 
the very thought of adversity; Rana Pratap, a prince among men, 
invited it. Comfort and luxury have been hugged by thousands 
of this world’s heroes; Pratap scorned them when they had to 
be bought at the cost of his independence. Persia and England, 
Baghdad and Arabia felt honoured in sending costly embassies 
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to the court of the Great Mughal, but Pratap was consent with 
sending his word of idefiance. And the result? “There is not 
a pass in the Alpine Aravalli that is not sanctified by some deed 
of Pratap, some brilliant victory or more glorious defeat:” 
Generations of Rajputs have sworn by his name and the deeds 
with which he made every comer of the Mughal Empire ring. 
What a sight it must have been, Pratap against the might of 
Akbar! Wherever, his language is spoken, Pratap’s is a name 
to rouse the disheartened. But why Rajputs alone? In the collective 
memory of the Hindus he has got a place along with Shivaji 
and Ranjit Singh; and along with them he proved that not even 
centuries of Mohammedan domination could kill the spirit out 
of a proud race. 

And yet he had very poor chronicles to record his brave 
deeds. Tradition has preserved many fine couplets to 
commemorate his warlike adventures; local memory yet retains 
his association with many places in Mewar. But in spite of all 
this, of a connected contemporary history of his times, we have 
not yet found a trace. It is surprising and may even be considered 
startling, that not many bards thought it fit to adorn their verse 
by the heroic exploits of this sturdy champion of Mewar. They 
may have been drawn away to the more splendid court of his 
imperial rivai, Akbar. But what a difference does it make to us! 
Court painters of the day, of course, transferred to their canvas 
his heroic stand at Haldi Ghati, yet not a single chronicler thought 
it fit to give us a word picture of the ups and downs of that 
Thermopylae of Rajasthan. The fact is to be regretted, and yet 
the loss is to be made good from other sources. 

The following pages make an attempt at a continuous story 
of Rana Pratap’s life. I have no wish to invite comparison: with 
that priceless treasure of Rajput historical traditions, Tad’s 
Rajasthan. Yet without being presumptuous, I hazard the 
statement that Tad’s work needs a thorough revision which 
unfortunately was not undertaken even by his latest editor. 
Elsewhere, I have pointed out the urgent need of revising many 
of his conclusions and statements; this is no place to dilate upon 
that. My obligations to Tod are immense, yet I havenot hesitated 
to differ from him where more reliable evidence of Persian 
chroniclers, Rajput writers, local traditions, and contemporary 
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records was forthcoming. This is a pioneer attempt coordinating 
these conflicting authorities without any prepossessions and 
should be judged as such. All sources of information—English, 
Persian” Rajput, Sanskrit, Hindi and even Urdu—have been 
tapped. Written chronicles, inscriptions, local traditions, bardic 
tales, royal histories, travellers’ impressions (not their tales), have 
all been examined with a view to arrive at a just estimate of 
men and things with which this short monograph deals. An 
attempt has also been made to dive beneath the surface, to look 
for motives and impulses, to connect cause and effect and thus 
try to present an intelligent account of the chequered career of 
this great hero. 

The story of Rana Pratap is one of which any nation may 
well be proud. This attempt to preserve his memory may not, 
and probably does not, do full justice to his personality. We 
would ask the reader’s indulgence for the poverty of the treatment 
on the strength of the nobility of the theme threated. 

(Sri Ram Sharma) 


The traditional history of Mewar under the present dynasty 
began in 728 A.D. when Kalbhoj Bapa expelled the Mori prince 
from Chittor and possessed himself of the state. Of Bapa and 
his exploits tradition has preserved many memories. They are 
necessarily dim and confusing and it is difficult to present a 
historical picture of this progenitor of the Sisodias. He is reputed 
to have stemmed the tide of Mohammedan invasion of India 
when Mohammad-bin-Qasim after conquering Sind started 
eastward. Mohammad was defeated, and thus the rest of the 
country was saved from falling into the hands of the Muslims. 
He resigned power in 754 A.D., and was succeeded by a race 
of brave warriors. When Shahab-ud-Din invaded India in 1191, 
Sumer Singh, who is alleged to have married a sister of Prithvi 
Raj, is said to have been reigning at Chittor and proved Prithvi 
Raj’s staunch ally. Eighth in descent from Sumer Singh was Rana 
Ratan Singh, the royal spouse of Padmini, whose annals have 
a romantic hallow thrown over them by the story of the first 
sack of Chittor and the determined opposition with which Bhim 
Sen, his Commander-in-Chief, met the attack of Ala-ud-Din. Of 
Padmini’s exploits it is needless to say much. She set the fashion 
which was later on followed by every Rajput princess, of daring 
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the flames to their worst rather than allow themselves to fall 
into the hands or their Muslim conquerors. llle conquest of 
Chittor by Ala-ud-Din in 1296 marked the end of the first stage 
of the history of Mewar during which its rulers had enjoyed 
a sturdy independence. It also began the second and the more 
eventful period of a strife, never decided, yet never ending, 
between Mewar and Delhi which dyed the history of this state 
deep in the blood of its heroic defenders. 

Chittor was under a Mohammedan and the thought was too 
much for its brave rulers. And then rose Hamir Singh (1301 to 
1364 A.D.) to avenge this insult to the might of the Sisodias. 
He expelled the Rajput governor whom the Khilji had put in 
at Chittor and lived to wage a successful war against Mohammad 
Tughlaq when he tried to win back Mewar for Delhi. Mohammad 
was defeated and made a prisoner. He was only released when 
he had surrendered Ajmer Ranthambor, and Nagaur to his 
victorious captor. Hamir lived to be recognized as the sovereign 
lord of all the Rajput princes of Rajasthan. Equally great was 
Rana Kumbha whose Pillar of Victory still records his triumph 
over Mahmud, king of Malwa. 

But the most famous of Pratap’s ancestors was his grandfather, 
Rana Sangram Singh (1509 to 1528). Not content with an easily 
acquired sovereignty over the Whole of Rajputana and Central 
India, he was maturing designs upon the throne of Delhi as well. 
In early youth he had been deprived of his patrimony, yet living 
through all the vicissitudes of an exile’s life, he succeeded in 
making himself the lord and master of Mewar on May 24, 1509. 
Then began his victorious career. In a few years he became the 
overlord of all the territories which owned the Rajputs as their 
masters. 

He defeated Sultan Mahmud of Malwa and made him a 
prisoner. Rajput rulers felt honoured in following in his train, 
whenever his hosts moved out. He was in reality the lion of 
the battlefield which was his sporting ground. The god of war 
was always favourably inclined towards him and besides a rich 
harvest of victories endowed him with eighty scars as an especial 
mark of his favour. He lost one hand, an eye, and a leg in battle. 
Yet this so well marked a man always lived to inspire his Rajput 
followers with a courage and an enthusiasm which his heroic 
struggles, his personal bravery, exacted all but too easily. 
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The throne of Delhi was at this time filled unworthily by 
Ibrahim Lodi, the last degenerate specimen of a tribe that had 
done great deeds. Sanga defeated him at Khatali (75° 55° E. 25° 
26' N.) in 1517 and again in 1518 conquered Chanderi. Weakened 
otherwise as well, the sceptre of sovereignty all but shock in 
his hands and his turbulent Pathan chiefs were getting restive 
under his effeminate yet proud sway. A march on Delhi by the 
unaided arms of a Rajput warrior would have been resisted 
probably by the united efforts of all the Mohammedan states. 
Delhi was a sign and an emblem; sign of Allah’s favour to the 
believers and the emblem of Mohammedan domination over 
India. Sanga resolved to wait for somebody else from outside 
to give the first rude snaking to this crumbling empire before 
he could himself throw down the gauntlet. A man—as brave 
as Sanga himself—came ready to his hands. 

Babur had felt the lure of India very early in his career and 
the growing discontent among the Pathan nobles at last gave 
him his chance in 1526. At the battle of Panipat, Ibrahim Lodi 
was defeated and with this defeat the old system of the 
domination of India by aliens holding her by their military camps 
almost came to an end. Sabar had come to conquer but stayed 
to rule. There is nothing improbable in the Rajput tradition that 
Babur had been invited by Sanga among others. But Rana 
Sangram Singh had counted without his host. Babur was not 
a Timur to sweep through the country and depart! He decided 
to make India his home-in exile. But though the Lodis had lost 
the game, there were the Rajputs under Sanga ready to dispute 
Babur’s right to stay in India. And now the Greek met the Greek 
and there was the clash of war! 

Babur had never been easily daunted. Yet this mighty 
challenge to his as yet scarcely founded dominion perturbed 
him. The craven fears of his followers, the prognostications of 
the astronomer, Babur’s heroic sacrifice of his love of wine all 
show conclusively that more than anywhere else Babur 
recognized here the crisis of his life. At last he succeeded in 
persuading his followers to meet Sanga’s Rajputs and fight for 
the throne of India; for Sangram Singh’s victory would 
undoubtedly have established Hindu dominion in Imperial Delhi. 

The battle of Khanwa (27° 2' N. 77° 33' E) that followed was 
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in the main like so many decisive battles of medieval India. 
Rajput courage was matched with Mughal organization, Sanga’s 
generalship had a worthy antagonist in Babur’s indomitable 
will. Then came the usual tale of a perfidious Rajput chief going 
over to the Mughals when Babur’s stratagem had beguiled the 
Rajputs into the belief that the Muslim armies were running 
away. Babur’s linked guns played havoc and Rana Sanga was 
at last defeated on March 17, 1527. Babur’s title to the empire 
of India was confirmed, the Mughal Empire in India received 
its baptism of fire and disheartened Rana Sanga retired to his 
own country, though only to die on January 30, 152%. Thus 
ended the first great attempt at establishing a Hindu empire 
in Medieval India. 

Sanga’s death was followed by a more than usual tale of 
anarchy and intrigue. Ratan Singh who followed him, and 
Vikramajit and Banbir who came after, were never able to establish 
themselves well on the throne of Mewar. And when at last Udai 
Singh succeeded to his father’s title in 1537, he also sat uneasily 
in that place. He did not inherit any of the qualities that had 
made Rana Sanga a leader of men. He was indolent, ease-loving, 
and shirked responsibility. Yet enough of Sisodia blood ran warmly 
in his veins to make him desist from succumbing to Akbar’s 
blandishments. One of his minor sons, Shakti Singh had found 
his way to the imperial court, yet apparently this had not appeased 
Akbar’s ambition. An attack on Mewar was at last decided on 
and the imperial armies marched on Chittor, that citadel of Rajput 
heroism. Udai Singh hastily gave up the command of the fort 
to Rao Jaimal Rathor of Merta and himself left for a mountainous 
retreat in the far-off hills: Then occurred the third, and fortunately 
the last, sack of Chittor. Akbar’s patience had been tired out 
by the long drawn out struggle which a handful of Rajputs had 
dared to organize against his imperial ambition, and when the 
fort fell on February 24, 1568, he gave orders for a general 
massacre. The tradition has it that the number of slain was so 
great that their sacred threads weighed 74% maunds of 8 seers 
each. 

The heroic defenders of Chittor were dead now and Udai 
Singh had retired to his new city of Udaipur built some years 
before. But after this crushing defeat he had not many years 
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to live and died on March 3, 1572 at Gogunda about 19 miles, 
north-west of Udaipur. 

Udai Singh’s reign was an unfortunate episode in the history 
‘of Mewar. Rana Sanga held left no successor worthy of his name 
and able to contend against the might of the Mughal Empire 
which was to be consolidated under Akbar. Udai Singh had not 
been able to husband his resources and had frittered away his 
energies uselessly. Not only had Mewar lost the proud position 
she had acquired under Sanga, but her original native splendour 
had been bartered away as well. To his successor Udai Singh 
bequeathed an all but vanished dominion, the enmity of mighty 
Akbar yet an untarnished name. 

Unfortunate in his life, Udai Singh was unwise at his death. 
Husband of twenty-five royal consorts, he was father of more 
than a score of legitimate sons. Of them Pratap, born on May 
9, 1540, was the eldest..He had never keen known to have 
incurred the displeasure of his father in his life-time; yet Udai 
Singh exercising his father’s right to disinherit a son and his 
sovereign’s prerogative of determining the line of succession, 
willed that Jagmal, his second son, from his favourite wife, should 
succeed him to the exclusion of Pratap. This departure from the 
strict line of succession was unfortunate and it might have proved 
fatal as well. Jagmal was not known to possess anysoverwhelming 
virtues; Pratap had so far done nothing to merit disinheritance. 
It was clearly an invitation to civil war in Mewar and as 
subsequent events proved this supersession of Pratap would, 
have been supremely unwise. 

In Mewar there is no interregnum. ‘The king is dead; long 
live the king’ is the usual custom. Udai Singh’s death had to 
be followed immediately by the installation of nis successor; all 
mourning was to be performed at the house of the Purohita. It 
is by the orders of his successor that the late ruler’s body is 
borne to the cremation ground. For once, however, there was 
a deviation from the ordinary practice, probably because now 
there was no question of the usual costly ceremonies and 
attendant functions. The body of Udai Singh was taken to the 
cremation ground and there the absence of Jagmal was noticed. 
The chiefs were now informed of Rana Udai Singh’s decision 
to allow Jagmal to succeed and this came as thunderbolt upon 
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them. Some of them resented it as a personal insult because they 
had not been consulted. 

An intrigue to right this wrong followed. The decision of 
Udai Singh was so manifestly unjust that Jagmal did not find 
supporters enough to risk an open challenge. The flower of 
Mewar’s Chiefs were with Pratap. Rao Akhai Raja of Jhalor, 
Pratap’s maternal uncle took the lead and after consulting Rawat 
Kishan Dass Rawat Sangha, and Raja Ram Parshad, the deposed 
ruler of Gwalior, he decided on a coupe de main. They presented 
themselves in the court and there they made Jagmal vacate his 
royal seat and motioned him to the seat opposite reserved fur 
the royal princes. Jagmal dared not disobey this all but permptory 
demand and scowling took his seat as asked. But the throne was 
now vacant. In the bustle of the moment Pratap’s absence had 
not been marked. He was now fetched from outside his quarters 
where he was busy saddling his horse in preparation for leaving 
the land which needed him no more. With all the usual ceremonies 
Pratap was now proclaimed Rana, the chiefs paid in their 
customary nazrana, and the sky resounded with the cries of 
Pratap ro Jai, victory to Pratap. 

The ease with which Udai Singh’s blunder had been undone 
inclines us to believe that apart from his natural right to rule 
as the eldest son, Pratap may have had other things as well to 
recommend his succession. Ofcourse, the future career of Jagmal 
and Pratap amply justified the unstinted support which Pratap’s 
claim enlisted from all sides. Jagmal left Mewar immediately 
and heitened to the Mughal Governor of Ajmer to lay his 
grievance before him. The governor was only too glad to provide 
refuge to this claimant to Mewar. At a suitable opportunity 
Jagmal presented himself before Akbar, that universal dispenser’ 
of favours, who gave him Jahajpur (in modern Mewar) as a jagir. 
Later on in 1581 Jagmal was appointed to be the ruler of Sarohi 
in succession to his father-in-law, the late Rao Man Singh. There 
on October 17, 1583, he met his death in the famous battle of 
Dattani (on Mount Abu) fighting against Rao Surtan, the nominee 
of his father-in-law and a rebel against imperial authority. 

Was it then unfair that the Sisodias should not have allowed, 
such a prince to tarnish the fair name of Mewar? Udai Singh 
had done mischief enough already in leaving the defence of 
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Chittor in the hands of a Rathor chief in 1568. They.did not 
want a repetition of the same scandal. But what strikes us as 
rather suspicious is the absence of any mention of Pratap and 
his exploits before 1572 in the Rajput chronicles except a solitary 
victory against the Chauhans Pratap was 33 years of age when 
he succeeded his father. At the last sack of Chittor he was 
twenty-nine. Yet we do not hear of him at the defence though 
we would like to suppose that he was there among the defenders. 
Yet the fact that the defence was carried on first by Jaimal Rathor 
and then by Fatah Singh Sisodia proves conclusively that there 
was no princely Sisodia to hearten the brave defenders. Where 
was Pratap? Probably as the heir-apparent it was thought too 
dangerous for him to stay in Chittor leading a forlorn hope. Of 
any other earlier exploits of Pratap also we are ignorant, yet 
the peaceful expulsion of Jagmal leaves us in no doubt that 
Pratap had already made a name for himself. 

The accession fell on the Holiday sacred to the royal hunt 
in Mewar. It was already late in the day, but after the exciting 
turns of fortune Pratap was not inclined to miss this auspicious 
beginning of his reign by the hunt. He asked his followers to 
get ready for the game and when they came back in the evening 
they had their fill of it. As things were then understood this 
was a very good omen. 

All this had happened at Gogunda. 

Pratap now left it for Kumbalmgarh there to celebrate his 
coronation. The news of Udai Singh’s death had now spread 
and at Pratap’s coronation was present Rao Chander Sen of 
Jodhpur who had vowed eternal enmity against Akbar. One of 
Chander Sen’s daughters had been married to Rana Udai Singh 
but his presence excited more than usual interest and meant 
much more than a formal visit of ceremony. Chander Sen was 
an incarnation of the Rajput spirit of resistance seen in a Rathor 
and an understanding between Pratap and Chander Sen, an 
alliance between Rathors and Sisodias, would have brought about 
a very considerable change in the Rajput politics of the day. 
That Akbar was alive to this significance of the event was shortly 
made clear when, in going to Gujarat, Akbar took special pains 
to station a reserve of forces at Jodhpur and Idar. Thus were 
Akbar and Pratap brought face to face; thus did Rajput 
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particularism come in clash with imperial ambition of Akbar. 
What this meant for Pratap we shall see in the next chapter. 
Let us remember here that accession to the throne of Mewar 
at this time was not a bed of roses, but that it was hard and 
stern responsibility which had thus devolved upon the shoylders 
of Pratap. How well he was to discharge this trust we shall soon 
see. 
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